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Are we offering a value too great to be credible ? 
“shy” at the thought of receiving too much for their money ¢ 


mailed several thousand cir- 
We described 
volumes of 


In recently 
culars to 
and pictured these thirty 


booklovers. 


the Little Leather Library honestly, sincerely, 

irately. But we received relatively few 

Cl 

Then we mailed several thousand additional 
circul to booklovers, tnis time enclosing a 

e cover of one of the volumes illustrated 

} Or came in by the hundred! The 
reason, we believe, that most people cannot 
beheve v in really offer so great a value un- 
( hi a nipple J 

I advertisement, naturally, it is impos- 

le for us to show you a sample volume. We 
must depend on your faith in the advertise- 
nents appearing in Normal Instructor; and we 
are hoping you will believe what we say, in- 
stead of thinking this offer is ‘‘too good to be 
rue 


What this offer is 


Here, then, is our offer. The illustration be- 
low shows thirty of the world’s greatest mas- 
terpieces of literature. These include the finest 


works of such immortal authors as Shakes- 


peare, Kipling, Stevenson, Emerson, Poe, Cole- 
PD Hay See: 
rids Burns, Omar Khayyam, Macaulay, Lin- 
coln, Washington, Oscar Wilde, Gilbert, Long- 
fellow, Drummond, Conan Doyle, Edward 
Everett Hale, Thoreau, Tennyson, Browning 
and others. These are books which no one cares 
to confess he has not read and re-read; books 


which bear reading a score of times. 

Each of these volumes is complete—this is 
that abomination, a collection of extracts; 
the 30 volumes, pocket size, contain over 3,000 


not 


pages; the paper is a high-grade white wove 
antique, equal to that used in books selling at 


$1.50 to $2.00; the type is clear and easy to 
read; the binding, while NOT leather, is a beau- 
iful limp material, tinted in antique copper and 
so handsomely embossed as to give it 
hand tooled leather; it is 


than leather! 


green, and 


the appearance of 


times more durable 


What about the price? 

this entire set of 30 volumes, 
described and illustrated, is $2.98 
plus postage; please bear in mind that there 
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Is this offer too good to be true? 


Do people 
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are NO installment payments—no further pay- 
ments of any kind! 

How can we do it? That is the question 
most often asked of us. Yet the answer is sim- 
ple. These books are produced in editions of a 
million at a time! Quantity production—that 
is the secret. 


Testing human nature 

These books are made by a body of specially 
trained workmen. We cannot make a million 
volumes, discharge these workmen until the edi- 
tion is sold, and then expect to get the same men 
again. This body of men must be kept together. 
The manufacture must be continuous—one edi- 
tion following the other immediately. 

It is worth our while, therefore, to give our 
customers something valuable if they will co- 
operate with us by sending in their orders at 
once. It is worth our while to make an at- 
tempt to overcome the bugaboo of procrastina- 
tion, which haunts so many publishers. 

That is the reason, the only reason, we offer 
you, in addition to the regular set of 30 vol- 
umes, FOUR VOLUMES OF RUDYARD KIP- 
LING FREE, IN EXACTLY THE SAME 
BINDING AS THE REST OF THE SET—if 
you will send in your order at once, instead of 
waiting. 


An experiment—not a precedent 


One word more. This offer, as you can gath- 
er, is simply an experiment. It must not be 
taken as a precedent. We do not know whether 
it will work. We do not know whether ANY- 
THING can keep people from procrastinating, 
for it is certainly a deep-seated human trait. 

In any case, we hope it will keep YOU from 
procrastinating. If you want this set of books 
—if you feel that eventually you will buy them 
—we urge you to do it NOW, instead of 
LATER, so that you can obtain not only the 30 
volumes, but the four equally splendid volumes 
of Kipling. Do not send money. Simply mail 
the coupon below or a letter. 


Little Leather Library Corporation 
Dept. 7512, 354 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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If you will order at once instead of waiting 


O those of us who have been forced to lead 
drab, workaday lives, Kipling opens up a 
new world—the vivid, colorful world of the 
East. His stories, every one of them, are 
steeped in realism, but it is a realism more fas- 
cinating than the wildest imaginings of a ro- 


manticist. These four volumes include his best 
work. Among them are the following: The 
Vampire, and Other Verses. The Man Who 


Was; The Phantom Rickshaw; A Conference 
of the Powers; The Recrudescence of Imray; 
At the End of the Passage; The Mutiny of the 
Mavericks; My Own True Ghost Story. 
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NORMAL ‘INSTRUC “AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published. on pg 15th of. the month 
previous to the date it bears, and should reach 

bscribers before the first of ‘the month. It’ 
ny published: only during the school year, num- 
i bers for July, and.August being omitted. 
FOREIGN: POSTAGE—For | subscriptions 
f in Canada add +30. cents; in other foreign 
i countries add’ 50 cents. 

DISCONTINUANCE-—All subscriptions will 
be discontinued at expiration. 

RENEWALS—To insure no _ interruption 
in the receipt of the Journal, renewals should 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tioh expiring with the February - aed should 
reach us before February 10th, etc. 

ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue 
(the first of December for the January issue, 
etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your 
old address and can be secured only by remit- 
ting 3c in stamps to postmaster at former ad- 
dress and giving him forwarding instructions. 


AGENTS are wanted to represent this jour- 
nal in each locality, also at Institutes, Associa- 
tions, etc. Sample copies. and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 


OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef- 
fort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of, 
our advertisers and the merchandise or service” 
which they offer. Any transactions proving un- 
satisfactory .to. our subscribers should ‘be re- 
ported to us immediatély. 


Editors’ Forecast 


HE birthday of Franklin (Jan- 

uary 17) is coming to be more 

and more widely observed each 
year, for its own sake and as the first 
day of National Thrift Week. “The 
wisest American of his time” possessed 
many admirable traits that educators 
are anxious to inculcate in the school 
children of to-day. Our readers will 
find in the January number abundant 
material on Franklin. 

A general article of timely interest to 
many teachers will be a discussion of 
“Intelligence Testing and Its Value” by 
C. E. Browne, Director of Tests and 
Measurements in Summit, N. J. “Ad- 
ventures with Immigrants’ Children” 
will tell in an entertaining way of the 
author’s practical Americanization 
work in a little Western community. 
On another page Alma Paschall will 
recount what an American boy did to 
help a small Italian of his own age. 

George W. Norvell’s “The Elkhead 
Geography” will describe an experiment 
in visual instruction, involving the 
novel process of building “the world’s 
largest geography.” Articles on Con- 
stitution teaching, arithmetic, and 
United States geography will appear 
in the series contributed respectively 
by Miss Leighton, Mrs. Johnson, and 
Mrs. McFarland. Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey, in her series of “Untold Stories 
of Our History,” will draw a picture 
of Old New York and write of the 

“safety first” measures that Governor 
Stuyvesant enforced. A primary his- 







reach us not later than the 10th of the month | 
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tory project relating to Pioneer Life 
will be outlined by Mary Blosser, whose 
name has appeared often lately in our 
pages. 

On a page with very lifelike cat- 
portraits by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, 
will be given some “True Cat Stories” 
by Edna S. Knapp. For her January 
bird article, Marie Ellis Hegler has 
chosen our familiar winter friend, the 
chickadee. Full-page features will ap- 
pear as usual—civic poster and double- 
page paper cutting poster, poster cal- 
endar, progressive drawing page, joint- 
ed toy, picture study and repeated pic- 
tures. In addition there will be a page 
by Frank I. Solar devoted to the sub- 
ject “How to Equip a Radio Receiv- 
ing Station,” with detailed drawings; 
and Miriam LeMay will give direc- 
tions for. making and playing a new 
game called “Sammy Squirrel and 
Oscar Owl.” Dorothy G. Rice will 
offer the fifth of her attractive Girl 
Scout Posters. 

We cannot here list in detail the ar- 
ticles planned for Primary, Grammar, 
and Rural departments, which, while 
shorter than some others, are just as 
valuable in their way. Most of our 
subscribers doubtless have satisfied 
themselves of this already. 

Since January gives our entertain- 
ment department a chance to feature 
some of the excellent material we have 
on hand which is not intended for a 
particular month, we plan to devote 
a page or more to rhymes, songs, and 
a play that will help to promote health 
habits. We anticipate that this will be 
one of the most popular features of the 
issue; such material is greatly in de- 
mand just now. 
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Many of our books and publications for teachers, described elsewhere in this magazine, may be 
obtained in combination at special money-saving prices. The list below gives the prices of the SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES _— 
books and magazines when ordered separately. The list at right gives the prices in combination. | NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PL ANS |Normal Instructor-Primary Plans... } $ 4 40 
PRICES WHEN ORDERED SEPARATELY a 7, ee aie ses Sin aekaeee $2.75 | Any TWO Books in Class ‘‘A’’........ * ahd 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, one year—10 numbers......... apeeseee . $2.00 with Any Book in Giese *  eeacenenene ° Normal _Instructor-Primary Plans... -t $4.00 
THE PATHFINDER, one year—52 numbers - (See description below). errry Ts fe teeeeeeeees - 1.00 with Any Book in Class “C’’........... 2.50 BOTH Books in Class ““B". dtilapabadlohe ; 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 72)..s.sessceseeseceeeeseees 1.50 | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans...) a ap | Normal, Instructor-Primary  Plans...-} $3.00 
CLASS ) NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS ANNUAL, a reprint of the 1921 is- The Pathfinder ..........ceeesee0 00 ' pnts. tae anette § : 
«A Z sues of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 84) 1.50 | Any Book in Class “A”.............. f Any Book in Class “A”...........++- ' $2 50 
EVERY DAY PLANS, 3 volumes, limp cloth (See Page 76) subeeebeeeensbeaseee 1.50 N : “ie Any Book in Class “‘B’’.............. ‘ e 
‘initiiens . wad Dasha Sebel Las ated ormal Instructor-Primary Plans.... 2 ; — ——— 
CLASS — {SERLEY's QUESTION BOOK, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 76). - 1.25 | The Pathfinder $3.75 | Any Book in Class “A”.........-.6+5 $3.50 
“BB” THE YEAR'S ENTERTAINMENTS, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 76). <akbbhenee 1.25 Any Book in Class “BY if BOTH Books in Class ‘‘B” y ss 
“HOW I DID IT,” 1 volume, limp cloth i EER ag cog see lst as hehe: .60 | Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.... Any Book in Class -_ 
POEMS: TEACHERS ‘ASK FOR, 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page TA) vices es eees 60 _ — sttteseseceeeeeeeeeees t $3.25 Any Book in Class “C 
CLASS PRACTICAL SELECTIONS, 1 volume, cloth (See Page 76)...sssee+sessesiees 65 ny Book in Class “C”............ a ae Any Book in Class “B” 
“Cc”? THE SCHOOL YEAR, ‘1 volume, cloth (See Page 76)..ccescecceceessertserters -65 | Normal Instructor-Primary ” Plans. a Any Book in Class ‘‘C” 
THE INSTRUCTOR POSTER ‘PATTERNS—Book °I:. ) See’ Page 80 (-rseee. 60 | Any Book in Class “A”............. - $4.20| a. TWO Books in Glass “A” 
THE*INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS—Book | II. | of November }--:++++- 60 | Any Book in Class “B”.............. ) ny an Se ae 
LITTLE’ OPSZENS AND THEIR FLAGS..........:. number... -60-| Normal Instructor-Primary Plans... i BOTH Books in Class ‘‘B’’............ 52-25 
, t be is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the Na- AB raed = yo sae — ire ce es pee ( $3.70 THE PATHFINDER 
, : s Capital. - ‘ It is now < _ test of increasing 8 I3S fia Seales co a aa el a dy el mada ae with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. Ye 75 
and.is everywhere recognized as the best current .events paper .| Normal Instructor-Primary Plans.... } with Any Book in Class ‘‘A”’.......+-- 2 
published. © Every : .tegicher is eqgiestel to keep well informed as to what is going on in the-world | Any Book in Class “B” ¥oh er ee esa $3.50 with Any Book in Class “B’.......+-> 2°00 
and the PATHFINDER. is an ideal medium for, this; purpose. In this publication :all.the important | Any Book in Class “C”.............- with Any Book in Class “C’’.......---> 1.50 
pad — bth wes sy ana impartially condensed and here is also a hi amount of ponere ; 
jal value atid: usefulness to teacher. Subscription Price $1.00 per year of FOREIGN POSTAGE: F b to Canada add: N 1 Instructor-P: Pl 30c; Path- 
numbers. With Normal: Instructor-Primary Plans’ $2.75, and in other combinations as ‘listed. | finder, 50c. To Other sa itn "add: Normal Instructor-Primary. Plans, Boer Pathfinder, $1.00. 


F.. A.“ OWEN- PUBLISHING ‘COMPANY, -DANSVILLE;-N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA (Send Orders to Nearest Point) 
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READ THIS 
LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACHERS— 
The new edition is 9x14 inches, con- 
tains 288 pages and weighs two pounds. 
the efforts of several 
prominent educators who know the 
needs of primary and rural teachers. 
The postpaid ey is $1.00. 


cellaneous supplies and pay only 50c 
for Latta’s Book 

is free with a purchase of supplies 

L amounting to not less than $10.00. 
About two-thirds of Latta’s Book contains the following: 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases} 
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LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 
Automobile, Church, Windmill, 







Laita’s Helps for Teachers 


All Postpaid Unless 
Otherwise Stated 


OUR BEST OFFER 
Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Supplies 
with one of the following and subtract 


“ttt \ ii 
35c from the total. Try it. 
Latta’s Book for Teachers..... vooe 


Normal Instructor-Primary 






Table, Horse, Cow, mary 


Plans, OMe year.....ccccccece $2.00 
School Century, | year...........$1.50 
Progressive Teacher, | year...... $2.00 
Kindergarten and First Grade. $2.00 
Junior Home Magazine, 12 issues. 50 
Seeley’s Question Book........... $1.25 : 
How to Teach the ro AC UGLY Pent ING: 4} 
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50 Drawings to Color, ‘size 6x9.25c 50 Drawings asstd. sizes...... Red Bird, Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and_ twenty-three Pathfinder, 1 yr. $1.00 
16 Guamianed Drawings...... 15 16 Esk on Drawings.. ween other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out | HOW WG) Primary Ed......$2.00 
16 Three Bear Drawings...... 16 Circus Drawings...........15¢ 2nd make up. One set with 100 brass paper fast- the Popular Ed. 1 yr.$2.00 
16 Cock Robin Drawings...... 16 Hiawatha Drawings... 2. 15¢ Nets. complete with instructions, jbostpaid.. bisa 85c MAMIE! Etude, 1 year, $2.00: Pictorial Review, 1 year.....-. 31.50 
16 Farm Story Drawings......15 16 Pioneer Drawings.......... 15c Brass Paper Fasteners, %, in., ese Ic Everyday Plans, three volumes, set. cj caedaae $1.50 
30 Sewing Card Patterns 30 New Sewing Cards........ “236 MaOM tie, Seti SIes EF WMrascaccecess 2¢ Years Entertainment, 344 pages, bound in silk cloth. .81.25 
16 New Mother Goose Drawings to trace and to color, size 6x9 in...15c Good Ticket Punch, round hole.......++.25¢ Real Mother Goose, 300 colored illus —Wright...... $2.00 
42 Paper Cutting Designs, size 5x8 inches..................008... 1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in. .48c American Magazine, $2.50; Little Volks......... $2.00 


12 Conventional Borders, 5 inches high, to trace and to color.. 
Hughes’ Common School Branches in a Nutshell, 


Latta’s Seat Work Book, 92 pages, paper... 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Fancy CotorEp Cuatk, Box M, poz. AssTD. om 
8 Stencils to use = of a lead a riaeaeies 





Blackboard AL 
Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high....10c 


Borders, each 6c. Sunbonnet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; _ Flags; _ Santa; 
Goldenrod; Ivy; Squirrels; Grapes; Turkey; 
Birds; Pumpkins; Holly Bells; Reindeer. 


New Cuttp Lire CALENDAR STENCILS, 22x34. Set 
nine school months, 75c; each, 12c; 3 for 30c. 
OiHeR STENCILS, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log a Turkey Cal- 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Deivies 
Light Reindeer; Santa Going Down’ Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child. 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, © inches high. .25c 
Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 inches eee Te 20¢ 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 of each: Thanksgiving; 
Christmas; Animals; Flowers; Esk.; 10 for 12c 
Map Stencics, 34x44 inches, each '20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
of States, or name any of above maps, about 
9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. 





Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork........ 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork. ecg 
Blue Stamping Powder, %4-pound bag....... 
GOOD NICKEL CALL BELL 
Diameter 344 inches.......... 30¢ 
27-inch Cubes, ass’t’d Colors. 30c 
Tickets, Good; Perfect; Merit or 
On Time, 100° {Orcs 10c 
21 New Posters in bright colors, 
ee errr 25¢ 


Metal Water Color Box, 8 Pans and Brush. "45¢ 
1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture. 1 130c 


Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer....... 50c 
Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 

Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher...... 20c 

New Primary Number Cards for Teacher... .20c 

Primary Arithmetic Cards for Seatwork...... 26c 


Intermediate Arith. Cards for Written Work. .18c 


Good Books for Teachers 


For tHe Cnitpren’s Hour 

Best story book for _ first 
four grades. Contents: Sleep- 
ing Princess; Old Street Lamp; 
Oriole’s Journey ; Three Bears: 
Three Pigs; Goldenrod = and 
Aster; How Cedric Became a 
Knight; Latona and the Rustics; 
Hlow the Apple Blossoms Came 
Back; and 124 other excellent 


¥ THE 
Cantprexs Hour } 




















stories from Anderson, Grimm, 
Browning, Long.ellow, Gaylord, 
Kinsley, Laura E. Richards and 
GUHELS,. 396. MANOR, CIOUR 644s: 0d 00s,50 4.6 $1.7 
Old Mother West Wind Stories.............. ic 
Hous hold Betees, HW) SUBIES 5 ns csc ecceeees 60c 
Games for Playground, PORN 6 6:64-0:30 ased $2.40 
Reed {'s Land Birds East of Rockies, cloth...$1. 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant...... $1.5 
Good Manners for All Occasions........... $ 
Reed and Raffia—Postage Extra 
No. 1 per, Ib., $1.30; No. 2 per Ib, $1.25; 
No. 3, $1.20; No. 4, $1.15: No. 5, $1.00. 
Raitia, natural, best grade, pound.........+0- 22c 
Colored Raflia, name colors, per Ib..... .80c 
Long Brown Pine Needles, per Ib...... rill l40c 
wo yt a -" 
PRIMAR A RPE TINED 26 Gk 4.5:5:6 c 
pov banc Laita’s New Puonic Carps FoR 
ANY PRIMER OR METHOD...45c¢ 
@ Aldine Phonic Cards...... $1.00 
@m scam Latta’s penmanship copies over 
700 words, per set........ 20c 
25 Prize Cards........ Sever 
8 Borders to Color........ 20c 
12. Colored Cards 4x6 for 
language or giits, 10c; Same 
hi Cards KZ, GOP. TOS. s0-0 15c 
‘encase Carbon Paper, 20x30, one 
b Cn ae RS Se: a ee 30¢ 
£5 Grade Report Cards for 4 weeks......... 15c 
25 Grade Report Cards for 6 weeks......... 16c 
43 High School Report Cards for 6 weeks....17c 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22...20c 
Latta's Business Exercise to play store..... + 240c 


6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools.....15¢ 
Animal Drawings to trace and color.........6¢ 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


ed 





16 Birds in Colors, 





Paper, Paste, Chalk, Etc. 


Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per 
» 15c; per ream, Y Ibs., $1.10; postage extra. 
ae White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per 
20c; per ream, I1 Ibs., $1.85; postage extra. 
Marie Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib., 10c; 
per ream, 7% lIbs., 65c; postage extra. 

Construction Paper, 15 shts. 18x24, asstd. colors, 

Ibs., 35c; postage extra. Same paper, 50 
shts., 9x12, 18 0z., 22c; postage extra. 

50 Sheets Tough W hite Cardboard, 9x12, or 100 
sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for construc- 
tion, 2 Ibs., 35c. Same, 24x36, 12 sheets, 4 
Ibs.,. 2G: postage extra. 

Light Weight Tinted Poster Paper, 36 sheets 18x 
24, assorted colors, wt. 2 Ibs., 36c, post. extra. 

Red or Black Paper, 20 sheets, 9x24, 25c. 

2,000 Colored Papers, 1x6, to make chains, 35c, 


Writing Paper, 8%xl11, ruled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.00; Bond, 8%xI1, blank, 500 


sheets, 4 Ibs., 90c; postage extra. 

Latta’s Economy Paste, % pt., I Ib., 25c; pint, 
2 Ibs., 35c; qt., 4 Ibs., 60c; postage extra. 
Paste Flour, lb., 25c; postage extra. 

White Chalk, American make, gross, 3 Ibs., 20c; 
Dustless, 5 Ibs., 60c; postage extra. 

No. 8 Crayolas, 12 boxes, 95c; “Blendwell,’’ good 
wax crayons, 8 colors, dozen, 2 tbs., 506. 

Pastello, 8 colors, dozen, $1.00; postage extra. 

Latta’s New Crass Recorp Book 

for 288 names, card bound...... 15c 

Pin Flags, 12 for 10c; 48 for 25c 


Printed Outline Maps 


United States; Any Continent; 
Any State; Any Group of States; 
Any Map for History or Geog- 
raphy. Order them assorted or 
otherwise, ~— inches, 50 for 35c; 
LL eS ee ware 60¢ 

World or United States, 11x17, dc. 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. 
U. S. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 70c. 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. 


Rubber Stamps 












Boy; Girl; Brownie, 
Turkey; Santa; — Sol- 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
Bunny; Bird; Chick; 
Butterfly, 5 as eee 25c 
Setiol £2. 1OFi.. 6.00.0 85c 
Rubber Stamp Pad in 
tin box, 24%4x3%4, inked 
ready to use........ 35c 
Rubber Stamp Ink, 
DOtthl <0 icc 35 
Box Asst Rubber 
Bands ..<cs. 10c 


Sewing card floss, 
asst’d colors.. 15c 


Aida Canvas 


For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
inches, yard. .$1.25 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
POP BOE i ciescaws 25¢ 
LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin copy- 
ing pad on the market. 
Very helpful to teachers, 
Size 9x12 inches, com- 
plete _with sponge and 
ink, 5 Ibs., price $2.50. 
Pint refill, 2 Ibs., 90c; 
quart, 4. Ibs., $1.75: 
postage extra. 
Hektograph Paper, medium quality, 8%4xlI1, 5 
Ibs., package, 500 sheets, 70c; Hektograph 
paper, better quality, 95c; postage extra. 
Hek. Ink., name color, 3 0z., postage extra, 35c. 
COPING SAW with 12 
Gaivich blades......005.. 48c 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace actual size........ ac 
Ticket Punch, Round hole.. 
Tube Mending i ee 36 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
GIS€S 10F BOVE. o.56005- 25c¢ 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construction, 
with instructions. 2 
When Mother Lets Us Make Paper 
BOX FUNWO oo oecdg ene cess $1.25 











Six Loom Patterns, full size to 
trace, with instructions......... 2 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs...31. “20 
Constructive Work, by Worst...31.00 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener....... $1.00 


16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9....15¢ 
with description, and 


| Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 
Primary or Intermediate, 


10 volumes in the set. State 









16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9......... 25¢ 
Pin Head Paper Fasteners, 200 for.......17c 





Printed Weaving Mats 


Size 6%x6%, assorted colors, half-inch slits, 
rinted on thick paper, to 









Primary or Intermediate, 


per copy 40c, per set... .$3.50 


COMMON SCIIOOL 
BRANCHES IN A 
NUTSHELL, complete with 
questions and answers...50¢ 

New U. S. History Out- 


| 





e cut out; 15 mats..... I5c line Book for Student 
OE TORENON vascsencc «<aae 
Mats, Cut-Out Favorite Stories, primary. .35c 











Size 8x8, Construction Reproduction Stories...... 30c , | 
' assorted colors, half- Numeral Frame, each..... 80c Pi, 8 O85 Some 
slits, all cut out and Peg | -— EO 25¢ gas 
to weave, 20 mats, 500 Round Pegs..........20¢ ; 
With weavers...........- 30c ~—- Pencils: Red, Blue or gin 
500 Extra Weavers, _ like WMG: ONCR ia ccs 6vccses 7c Vettes 
with Cut-out Mats...... 18c Six colored pencils 41% in. 
Buwir Power Scissces, 414 2c; Good Lead Pencils, dozen, 38c; Medium 
i 12 postpaid for $1.2 42 Quality, doz., 25c; Drawing Pencils, doz., 45c. 
Sharp Points. nickel, 5 in., RUBBER TYPE PRINTER — 
29CE FT lie, CAR 35s 50c 7% in, with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer, efc., 
New Devices by Hall & McCreary or ee 
Circus Drawings to Cut, Color and Paste... .16c postage 
Mother Goose Pictures to Color and Paste... . 16 not paid 
Peter Rabbit Pictures to Color and Paste..... loc Capitals 14 
Mother Goose Sewing Cards..........ee-0-- loc inch, | Ib, 
Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards.............. loc O0c, postage 
Circus Friends Sewing Cards.......ccccscees l6c not paid. 
Familiar Birds Sewing Cards........ echuweds l6c  I-inch type, 3 Ibs., $2.50; postage extra. 
Familiar Animals Sewing Cards...........+-. loc Alphabets, Vigures, ete., I-in. high, fine to 
Girls and Boys Pictures to Color............ 16c paste for charts, over 2,000 characters...... 0c 
Fairy Folks Pictures to Color. . 
Economy Primer, Nos, | and 2 Popular Pictures 
SEPIA, 10x 20 — Washing- 


New Primary ime Cards 


96 drawings with name in 
print and script as shown. 
Each card 2x3 inches, 
printed alike on both sides. 
About 150 other words in 
print and script, including 
pronouns, verbs, adjectives, 
conjunctions, etc., making a 
vocabulary to prepare the 
child for any primer or first 
reader. See them hsted_ in 




















The Beginner’s Outfit 


A splendid collection of devices and supplies to 
teach young children from the first day of school 
until they are prepared to use the primer. Lvery 
teacher who has used the Beginner's Outfit as list- 
ed below has been more than satisfied with results, 


ton; Lincoln; End ot Day 
Christ’ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Angelus; Glean- 
ers; Windmill; Mother and 
Child; Dance of the Nymphs 
Homeward, Lach 35¢; 3 ton 
$1; Order any 1%e picture o1 
any hall-cent picture of above 
Latta’s Brown Prints ol 
Washington and Lincoln, lox 
20, each 20c; both tor 35 
50 Popular Pictures, Ye size, 





he Reainnee's Outfit.’ Intermediate Language Pictures 
oot Se. Book of 48 Indians, 7x9, in native dress... ...25« 
10 Indian Post Cards in Color pews Be 
Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for... .25¢ 


Sex Hygiene Books 


Teaching Sex Hygiene 
Herself; 


HERSELF 


Himsell, each... $1.35 
and the Woman... $1.10 


Entertainment Books 


TALKS WITH WOMEN am 
CONCERNING THEMSELVES iano 





Ep. Lowny 
Order Any of the Following Dialogues for Dist. Schools. . 35¢ 
Word Chart, showing print and script........20¢ Normal Dialogue Book. .... .40¢ 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy sen- Nine Successtul Plays.......50¢ 
tences, four inches high, to trace.......... 6c i:xcelsior Dialogues ........ We 
Easy Words to Color and to build sentences, Christmas Celebrations...... We 
large print and script in outline on white Catchy Comic Dialogues... ..35c 
drawing paper, for four pupils........... Oc Christmas Song Book....... $5¢ 


Primary Language Cards, for four pupils....25¢ 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side print, 
the other script, for four pupils........... 28¢ 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils... .1l6c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils..... loc 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with light 
red ink, to trace, for four pupils.......... loc 


Christmas Supplies 
Calendar Pads for 1923, 24 for 25c; 60 for. ..50¢ 
Latta’s Candy Boxes, 12 for I8c; 25 for..... 5 
Tableaux Lights Red. Gold, Green, Blue, can..30¢ 
Christmas Folders, doz. 25c.  bkancy, doz.....50¢ 
Post Cards, doz 10c. Program Pencils, doz, .35¢ 


Alphabets, Figures, etce., on cards, 34-inch Candles, asst. colors, doz. 10c, box, 3 doz... .25¢ 
high, 1,680 characters, for four PUPS, «0.04: 30c¢ = Artificial Snow. box 15c. Moss, box......... be 
—> Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch Red Tissue Paper Bells, 3 in., doz........... l5c 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils..... 20¢ Crepe Paper Posters; Christmas; Patriotic; 
trate Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% Valentine; Easter, 10 ft. by 20 in., each. ..25¢ 
x8%, each 15c; for four pupils.........+-. 50¢ = =Thirty New Christmas Dialogues and Plays. .40c 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards,...20c New Xmas Book, 40c. Best Christmas Book. .40c 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set......... 45c Art Gum, to clean drawings, 


Be Sure to Read This 


The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils consists 
of the above list which amounts to $3.42, but we 
will send all postpaid for only $3.05, 








pkg., 12c; Kneaded Rubber, 10¢ 





Gummed Chicks; Witches; Black 
Cats; Turkeys. Santa. Holly: Flow- 
ers; Flags: Birds: Maple Leaves 


Stars: Hearts: Dots; Diamonds; 














Note: Add 50c for each additional Pupil. Owls. One kind in a box. Per 
Same as above for three pupils box, 10c; six boxes for....... 50c 
Same as above for two pupils.....seeeees LAVIA'S Statwork Book. .30¢ 
Same as above for one pupil...... How | Did It is another 
ry new wok of 320 pages, in 
Paper Cutting which hundveds of teachers tel 
42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8.......... 18c of original schoolroom devices 
: Large Drawings to that have proved to be suc- 
Color, assorted...... 30¢ Peseiul Pree iccscccuane 60¢ 
U. S. History Game...65¢ } Domestic Science, “180 pp..50c 
Geography Game...... 60c ¢ Teach Paper Folding......25¢ 
12 Different Calendars to Teach Basket Making......25¢ 
OP a ee He % Ideal Domino Cards......20¢ 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, I-in., asstd...20c Allies’ Flags to Color.....15¢ 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed... .35c ihe , + aay Na- — 
ons o MOT a cceseeees AC 
Bradley’s Straight Line Cut-Outs S-inch Clock Dials... 23c 
Dutch Village; Japanese Village; Eskimo Village ; Teach Clay Modeling......25c 


Arabian Village; African Village; Pilgrim Village; 
Indian Village; each village comple FREES 50¢ 

Mother Goose; Fairy Tales; Playtime Circus: 
Toyland; Alice in "Wonderland; Animals; ea. set 35¢ 


J. S. LATTA, Inc., Box 155, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Modeling Clay, 5 Ibs., 25c; postage extra. 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, Cream, Brown, Blue, 
Green, pound, 32c; postage extra. 
Toy Monev, Coins and Bills, $548.90, 

































































































A Stronger 
Clearer Voice 


For You 


D°® you realize how much voice fatigue | 
has to do with nerve strain and weari- 
ness after the long day in the classroom? 
Yet famous singers and speakers can use 
their voices for hours 
without strain. The | 
only difference  be- 
tween their throat 
and yours is the de~ 
velopment of the vo- 
cal organ. They have 
been trained to use 





| 
| 
| 





the all-important 
Hyo-Glossus muscle 
and eliminate all 


strain on the other parts of the delicate 
vocal mechanism. A well developed vocal 
organ with a Hyo-Glossus muscle that 
functions properly is the secret of all 
vocal power. 


1004, IMPROVEMENT 
GUARANTEED 


You can have the same training—greatly 
simplified—that the international singers 
and speakers have had in the studios of 
Europe. Professor Feuchtinger, world 
famous maestro will give you his wonder- 
ful training right in your home and by 
mail. Thin, weak voices grow strong and 
clear as a result of his scientific silent ex- 
ercises. 


4 ° It will be easier to lead other 
Singing voices when your own is 
strong and rich. And many teachers have 
utilized’ Professor ‘ Feuchtinger’s. principles 
in developing’ the-voices of their pupils 
with remarkable: success. 


FREE BOOK 


Explains , Prof.» Feuchtinger’s. method of. 
voice culture. History and explanation’ 
of ‘famous system. It is free to you. Write 
today. 


Perfect Voice Institute 
Studio 3829, 


1922 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago, III. 





Photographs 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


Better Positions 
25 2vxsy °1.50 


Send your remittance 
and original photograph 
to the agency of which 
you are a member or 
to us. 
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A NEW HISTORICAL PAGEANT, 
“The Lighted Torch” or “Columbia Transformed,” 


deals with American History and the Temper- 
ance Question. It can be adapted to any school. 
Teachers hail it as the very thing to use in cele- 
brating Eighteenth Amendment Day, January 
16. For further information write to the 
LINCOLN-LEE LEGION, Westerville, Ohio. 


Write for applica- 





_ TEAOHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


tion form, Cooperative Instructors’ Ass‘’n., Marion, Indiana, 








BOOK REVIEWS 


The Radio Amateur’s Hand Book. 


By A. 
Frederick Collins, Inventor of Wireless Tele- 
phone, Author of ‘Wireless Telegraphy,” etc. 
ge mene Cloth. 355pp. $1.50 net. Thomas 

- Crowell Company, New York. scsi 


The radio amateur will find this a 
most complete and authentic handbook 
to which he may refer for information 
regarding the many questions con- 
cerned with wireless telephony and 
telegraphy. Proceeding on the as- 
sumption that the reader is unac- 
quainted with the subject, Mr. Collins 
first takes up certain of its fundamen- 
tal principles and in later chapters ex- 
plains, in simple, non-technical lan- 
guage, how to construct, install, and 
operate a wireless set. A very com- 
mendable feature of the book is the 
fact that the author seems thoroughly 
to appreciate the amateur’s viewpoint, 
and anticipating his difficulties, by ex- 
planation and illustration he treats the 
various topics so clearly that one to 
whom the subject is quite new can fol- 
low the instruction intelligently and 
put it into actual practice. 

The Constitution of the United States. Its 
Sources and Its Application. By Thomas James 
Norton. Cloth. 298pp. $2.00 net. Little, 
Brown, and Company, Boston. 


In the instruction of pupils in the 
principles of American life and citi- 
zenship it is essential that they gain a 
well-grounded knowledge of the Con- 
stitution, the source and basis of our 
government. Too often, however, the 
pupil fails to show proper interest in, 
and appreciation of, this document. 
This: in: many cases is hecause of his 
lack of the right historical background, 
and also because of the legal phrasing 
of the various clauses, making it: diffi- 
cult’ to understand. As is pointed out 
in the. preface of, this--volume,- many 
provisions ‘in. the .Constitution -have a 
history. and significance ‘which. . the 


| reader needs to :know in order to’ com- 


prehend them. . Mr. ‘Norton: has sup- 
plied this information in simple, form. 
The Constitution and Amendments are 
presented in unbroken. ‘connection: and 
directly below each: line or clause that 
has a historical’ story. ‘back of>it ap- 
pears the explanation.' Examples of 
the application.of the various clauses 
in’ eases which. have. arisen‘ in our na- 
tional life are also given. The book is 
really a history of the Constitution but, 
unlike other Constitutional histories, 
which are written largely for the legal 
profession, it furnishes the necessary 
information in a form simple enough 
for the use of the mass of people. For. 
reference it will be found most valua- 
ble and to the teacher it should com- 
mend itself as a means of enlivening 
the study of civics, for the Constitution 
read ink interpreted by. the use of this 
text will take on new life and meaning. 

The Pedagogy of Physical Training. With 
Special Reference to Formal Exercises. By C. 
Ward Crampton, M.D., formerly Director of 
Physical Training of the Public Schools and 
Secretary of the Public Schools Athletic League 
of New York City. Illustrated. Cloth. 257pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

As the fruit of twenty-five years of 
the teaching, study, and direction of 
physical training, Dr. Crampton has 
put out this volume, which may be con- 
sidered authoritative in its field. No 
one is better known than he in his own 
department of effort, due to the fact 
that his students and his students’ 
students have gone out to spread 
abroad what they have learned from 
him at Dartmouth, New York Univer- 
sity, the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, or the New York and Battle 
Creek Normal Schools of Physical Ed- 
ucation. The present volume is limited 
to formal exercise as distinguished 
from recreation, but Dr. Crampton 
does not wish it inferred that he con- 
siders informal exercise in any degree 
less important. His practical experi- 
ence in New York City in introducing 
a’ new system of physical training to 
be taught, as he says, “by twenty-two 
thousand classroom teachers under the 
supervision of less than two-score as- 
sistants” convinced him that only the 
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Get Out of the Rut and Into the Route 


‘THE route that for nearly 40 years has 

led the members of our big family to 
bigger opportunities. Whether you 
want to be a grade or a high school 
teacher we can show you how and where 


to best invest your talent. Hundreds of 
attractive positions come to us and we need 
good candidates to fill them. Why not you? 


Send for free booklet, 
** Teaching as a Business.’’ 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


437 Fifth Avenue Dept. N. New York City 





































We Place You In the Better Positions 
"ROCKY MTT TEAC CHERS 


FREE REGISTRATION—ALL OFFICES 
Branch Offices: 
PORTLAND, Oregon, N. W. Bank Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Lumber Exchange | 
LOS ANGELES, Calif., Pacific Mutual Building 
KANSAS CITY, , Mo., Rialto Building 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG.DENVER, COLO. 
_ Ws. RuFFER, Ph. D., Manager 

















NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


S. S. Phillips, Manager California R. R. Alexander, Manager 
DENVER, COLORADO BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA BOISE, IDAHO 
EMERGENCY TEACHERS NEEDED NOW AS NEVER BEFORE. ENROLL AT ONCE. 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, PRES. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY » -EACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 

















1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy, 
9 Manager. No Position. No Fee. 




















APEL STREET, ALBANY, N. 
We have GOOD POSITIGNS oy GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD Sv emma * Emergency calls coming 
ily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN, 
h - A 70 Fifth Avenue 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency = * =———“"New vor 
Recommends college and normat graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. O<. PRATT, Mer. 
9 THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
EMPIRE TEACHER s AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS 
._ 321-323 University Block, We are constantly in touch with the BEST and HIGHEST SALARIED 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. FOHRP IS Ia the BAST andotze ADVANCE SALABIES THIETY to 
L. C. MacMillan, Prop. MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 
102 East Third Streety 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamestown; NW. ¥. 
Wm. H. Fletcher, Mor. Established 1904 -— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENC 
9 MISS NELLIE S. HATHAWAY, Mgr. 
HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, BENNINGTON. VERMONT 
MRS. E.H. SCOTT, 353 West 117th St.. NEW YORK. FREE ENROLLMENT in both offices. 
A k T h A J. E. Johnson, Mgr. 
aS a Cac ers ency Ketchikan, Alaska 
E; T. PERSINGER, Mgr. 212 Walker 
BEST SERVICE CO. csc 
teachers in satisfactory positions, 
5 Saba ue ep ipd Seger erent [ pecrie to teachers and school 
PACIFIC TEACHERS TH Be at yr 
Pur in our territory. Write for our Year-Book. It is FREE. 
H. HUNTWORTH, Megr., 535 New York Block, Seattle. 
WANTED. Allkind: tracts waiting. ° 
Notonal Reachers Agency Inc. Def, Cook, Mer. | Many good teaching positions still open 
— office Philadelphia. Branches: Pittsburgh, Syracuse, 


in Penna, N. J., Y. Free enrollment. 
Modern Teachers’ Bureau, 1002 ‘Market Street, Philadelphia 


























Comics, Cartoons, and M 
trating, Pastel Crayon” Portreits a Fashions. B; 

Write for tonne and list of successfu 
CIATE D ART STUDIOS, A&2 Flatiron Bidg. 


Want A Good Duplicator?—At Special Sale 


AT LAST! A VERY PERFECT 
“MODERN” DUPLICATOR 


To Print or Duplicate Your Own 
Typewritten or Penwritten Letters, 
Drawings, Lessons, Music, Maps 
or anything wanted in one or more 
colors. Always Ready. 


N. Y., Northampton, Mass. No fee till elected. 
2 a AB ByronW. King’s School of Oratory 
D> Courses for Teachers. ELOCUTION 
AND SPEECH ARTS. Lyceum and 
\ Chautauqua Work. Speech defects, 


oice positively curec bi argest 
School of Speech Arts in America. Send for 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Mt. Oliver. 


zine Illus- 

Mail or Local 
students. 

Ig.» New York 







Cla: 
prospectus. 











<r YoneRUD UP CAT OP 


so\F MFG 
DURKINREFYES &C® 
PITTSE URGH TA Aa 
When you want ten, twenty, forty or more of the * sate 
kind of letters —or anything —just write one (for original! 
in regular way. Put it on Duplicator Copying Pad da 






copies by laying on blank sheets of paper one at 2 time, 
and you can print in one or more colors at same operat:on. 
Then, with damp sponge erase negative from Duplicator 
Pad, and it is immediately ready for another job— the same 
thing, or different originals, ‘IT Is THE DUPLICATOR YOU 
WANT.” Pini oor You WANT WHENEVER You WANT 
It.” It contains no glue or gelatine AND—Every B and P; 1 Man should own and operate 4 
“MODERN”? DUPLICATOR. “IT SAVES TIME, LABOR AND MONEY.”?  “*SPECIAL THREE’’ CaP SIZE (9x14 it nches) 
CompLeTe $8.00—Less Special Sale Discount of 30% or, $5.60 net For OrpERS Direct FROM THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT. USE IT 30 DAYS AND IF YOU ARE NOT “DELIGHTED” WITH IT, WE REFUND YouR MONEY. 
The Publishers of Normal Instructor guarantee this. Bovklet of all sizes (at regular prices) free. 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED—ORDER NOW. 


J. C. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Mirs., 339 FIFTH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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‘Good-By 


Im Very Glad 
to Have Met You” 


But he isn’t glad. He is smiling to hide his 
confusion. He would have given anything to 
avoid the embarrassment, the discomfort he 
has just experienced. Every day people who 
are not used to good society make the mistake 
that he is making. Do you know what it is? 


Can you point it out? 


E couldn’t know, of course, that he was go- 
H ing to meet his sister’s best chum—and 
that she was going to introduce him to 
one of the most charming young women he had 
ever seen. If he had known, he could have been 
prepared. Instead of being ill at ease and em- 
barrassed, he could have been entirely calm and 
well poised. Instead of blustering and blunder- 
ing for all the world as though he had never 
spoken to a woman before, he could have had a 
delightful little chat. 

And now, while they are turning to go, he re- 
alizes what a clumsy boor he must seem to be— 
how ill-bred they must think him. How annoy- 
ing these little unexpected problems can be! 
How aggravating to be taken off one’s guard! 
It must be a wonderful feeling to know exactly 
what to do and say at all times, under all cir- 
cumstances. 


“Good-bye, I’m very glad to have met you,” he 
says in an effort to cover 
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to do or say, the 
problem vanishes. 
But if we do not 
know what to do 


or say, we _ hesi- 
tate—and _.blun- 
der. Often it is 


very embarrassing 
—especially when 
we realize just a 
moment too late that we have done or said 
something that is not correct. 


Are You Sure of Yourself? 


If you received an invitation to a very impor- 
tant formal function today, what would you do? 
Would you sit right down and acknowledge it 
with thanks or regrets, or would you wait a few 
days? Would you know exactly what is correct 
to wear to a formal even- 
ing function? Would you 





up his other blunders. An- 
other blunder, though he 
doesn’t realize it! Any well- 
bred person knows that he 
made a mistake, that he 
committed a social error. It 
is just such little blunders 
as these that rob us of our 
poise and dignity—and at 
moments when we need 
this poise and dignity more 
than ever. 


What Was His 
Blunder? 


Do you know what his 
blunder was? Do you know 
why it was incorrect for 
him to say “Good-bye, I’m 
very glad to have met you”? 

What would you say if 
you had been introduced to 
a woman and were leaving 
her? What would you do if 
you encountered her again 


The Chaperon 





JUST A FEW OF THE 
CHAPTER TITLES 


A Plea for Dancing 

Automobile Etiquette 

When the Bachelor is Host 

Tipping at the Hotel 

Woman in the Business World 

A Trip to the South 

At Tea-Room and Roof Garden 
The Origin of Manners 
Announcing the Engagement 
Responsibility for the Wedding 
How to Acknowledge an Invitation 
When to Introduce—and How 
Asking a New Acquaintance to Call 
The “Bread-and-Butter-Letter” 


Self-Confidence Versus Conceit 
The Endless Round of Hospitality 
Guests and Their Duties 

The Young Country Miss 

Why the Shy are Awkward 
Planning Surprises 


—and countless other fascinating 
chapters that you will read and re- 
read many times. and find perma- 
nently helpful to you. 


be absolutely sure of avoid- 
ing embarrassment in the 
dining-room, the drawing- 
room, when arriving and 
when leaving? 

Everyone knows that good 
manners make “good mix- 
ers.” If you always know the 
right thing to do and say, no 
social door will be barred to 
you, you will never feel out 
of place no matter where or 
with whom you happen to 
be. Many people make up in 
grace and ease of manner 
what they lack in wealth or 
position. . People instinctive- 
ly respect the well-bred, 
well-mannered man and 
woman. They are eager to 
invite them to their homes, 
to entertain them, to intro- 
duce them to their friends. 


Do you feel “alone” at a 
social gathering, or do you 
know how to make yourself 
an integral part of the func- 








the next day Would you 
offer your hand in greet- 
Ing—or would you wait until she gave the first 
Sign of recognition? 


Many of us who do not know exactly what the 
correct thing is to do, say, write and wear on all 
occasions, are being constantly confronted by 
puzzling little problems of conduct. In the din- 
Ing-room we wonder whether celery may be 
taken up in the fingers or not, how asparagus 
should be eaten, the correct way to use the fin- 
ger bowl. In the ballroom we are ill at ease 
When the music ceases and we do not know what 
to say to our partner. At the theatre we are un- 
certain whether or not a woman may be left 
alone during intermission, which seat the man 
Should take and which the woman, who pre- 
cedes when walking down the aisle. 


Wherever we go some little problem of con- 
duct is sure to arise. If we know exactly what 


tion—how to create conver- 
sation and keep it flowing smoothly, how to 
make and acknowledge introductions, how to 
ask for a dance if you are a man, how to accept 
it if you are a woman? 


Famous Book of Etiquette in Two 
Volumes, Sent Free for 5 Days’ 
Examination. 


You have heard of the Book of Etiquette, of 
course. Perhaps you have been wishing that 
you could see it, examine it, read one or two of 
the chapters. Perhaps, even, you have had a 
secret desire to have your very own little prob- 
lems solved for you by this famous, authorita- 
tive work. 


Here is your opportunity. to read, study and 
examine the complete, two-volume set of the 


— 


Book of Etiquette absolutely without cost. For 
5 days you may keep the set and examine it at 
our expense. Read the chapter on wedding eti- 
quette, on the bride’s trousseau, on speech, on 
dancing. Don’t miss the chapter called “Games 
and Sports” and be sure to read about the 
origin of our social customs—why rice is 
thrown after the bride, why black is the color 
of mourning, why a tea-cup is given to the en- 
gaged girl. 


You be the judge. If you are not thoroughly 
delighted with the Book of Etiquette, if you 
do not feel that a set should be in your home— 
In every home—just return it to us and the 
examination will not have cost you anything. 


Surely you are not going to miss this op- 
portunity to examine the Book of Etiquette 
free? We know you are going to clip and mail 
the coupon at once. 


Send No Money—Coupon 
Brings Books. 


When the Book of Etiquette arrives, glance 
at the illustrations, read the introduction, read 
a page here and there through the books. Look 
up and solve the little problems that have been 
puzzling you. Within the 5-day free period de- 
cide whether you are going to return the books 
without obligation, or keep them and send us 
only $3.50 in full payment. Remember this is 
not an order—it is merely a request for free 
examination. 


Clip and mail this coupon at once, before it 
slips your memory. There is no time like NOW 
to do it. Get it into the mail-box today. 





Nelson Doubleday, Ine. 
Dept. 2912, Garden City, N. Y. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
 pduucieniepebenienapeatamtentaetententemtentente rom 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
| Dept. 2912, Garden City, New York 
| Without money in advance, or obligation on my part, send 
me the Two-Volume set of the Book of Etiquette. Within 5 
days I will either return the books or send you $3.50 in full 
| payment. It is understood that I am not obligated to keep the 
| books if I am not delighted with them. 


Address 


COCheck this square if you want these books with the beautiful 
| full-leather binding at $5.00 with 5 days’. examination privi- 


| lege. (Price outside U, S, $3.50, cash with order.) 














to your order: 
SEND COPY: 


or that 


10 or less, $1.50; 


With Photo, 





STYLE S: 

membrances 
pupils. 
Contains 4 


for 





inside 











embossed in 
in cut printed; nearly 4x7 


Name of school, 
County, names of teacher and school board 
and all names of your pupils. 
of building added, when wanted, 
send photo to be copied. 

Samples Free: Stamp Appreciated. 

PRICES: 

additional ones 
additional ones 8c each, 
Envelopes to match at ‘2c each. 


$1.75 ; 


your 


‘Christmas Booklets for Your Pupils and Friends 
| : + The Better Gift at Christmas Time —meeee=rs 


greetings, 


a oe 

| STYLE 7: Cover 

Sy pao sign as noted 

OAmgimas crest rE: inches in size, contains 8 inside pages, ap- 
55 ies Y propriate Christmas poem, 

| she ‘ . all in colors and engraved. 


This booklet is designed for re- 
relatives, or 
No special matter printed to order. 
' pages, 
greetings, and a personal greeting with line 

: A added for your signature. 
: 5e each, including envelope 


friends, 


Christmas 


W. E. SEIBERT, Publisher, Box N, Uhrichsville, Ohio. 


colors, de- 


etc., 
1 page printed 


District, 


Your photo 


Ze each. 


poem, 


Very appropriate. 








Style S 


Signature Booklets 
for Friends, Pupils, 
Relatives 























“Peter Rabbit’s Birthday”, 


“Peter Rabbit at the Farm” and other Peter Rab- 

bit stories for teachers to read to kindergarten 

and primary classes. Splendid for holiday gifts. 

Send 10 cts in stamps for sample and free catalogue. 
HENRY ALTEMUS CO., 

1326 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dan " 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays,Motion & Pantomine 
adow Plays, Tableaux, Special ii 


Songs, Shi 
all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 
HandBooks, Make-Up-Goods, 


etc. For all ages and occasions 


rge catalog Free. 
625 $5. Wabash, Dept: 
e a . 
CHICAGO pend 


ces, Operet 


Entertainments for 








New Minstrel Shows, 
Musical Comedies, and Re- 
vues, suitable for high school 
and college presentation. 
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in drawing them! 





Note how these 
few little lines 
are transform- 
ed into a pic- 


ture. one to 





ing, best paid 
businesses- 
yours after a 





your spare Godwin and 





it easy to learn 
drawing. 











An interesting and handsomely illustrated 
“How to Become an Artist,” 


be sent to you without cost. 


at a cost of a few cents a day. 


Have you ever noticed a cartoonist draw ? 
Another there. A small 
A splash of shading—and you have 
a wonderful picture! It was all so easy 
because he knew how—he knew which lines 
where to put them. 
Through this New Easy Way to Draw you 
too can learn the Magic Power of a Few 
Little Lines and how to make big money 


HIS wonderful new method 
makes it possible for any- 


learn Illustrating, 
Cartooning, or Commercial Art. 


Hundreds of our students are 
One of the now making splendid incomes. 
most fascinat- And most of them never 


touched a drawing pencil 
fore they studied with us. 


The simplicity of this method will all a 
You will be amazed at 


few minutes 
training a day. astound you, 
b your own rapid progress, 
. Delightful pas- by mail— pe you “Teceive 
— time! Endless instruction from one 
\\ fun! Acquire foremost Commercial 
the knack in years’ successful experience, 


Wynn 
famous artists, 
but two of his many successful stu- 
i this i 
You can easily qual- 
ify and make big money. <A_ few 
minutes’ study each day is all that 


Newspapers, advertising agencies, 


time. (Wynn), the 
Invaluable asset dents. Get into 
in your present game, NOW. 
business. A few 
lines can drive 
home your in- is needed, 
tangible ideas, 
New way makes magazines, business 


are jooking for men and women to 
handle their art work, 
and designers are 
Dozens of our students started work 


Coupon Brings Fascinating Booklet 


at a premium, 


booklet, 
has been prepared and will 
It tells how you can easily 
become an artist in a few minutes’ daily spare time and 





Explains about this amazing 





method in detail. ‘Tells of 
our students—and their won- 
derful progress--and how we 
ean qualify you for a_ high- 
salaried artist's position. 
Booklet gives full particulars 
about our ‘Free Artist's Out- 
fit’ Offer. This booklet will 
be sent free, and without ob- 
ligation. Read all about this 
amazing New Easy Way to 
Draw and how you can quick- 
ly learn, at home in spare 
time. Fill out the booklet- 
coupon now. Mail it TODAY. 








Designer—Illustrator—Cartoonist 


be- 
solute 


teaches 


You learn i 
with 


personal 
of America’s 
Artists of 30 

Frank 
Holcomb 
are 


gether. 
tures, 


fascinating 


concerns——all 


Cartoonists 








Washington School of Art, Inc., 1931 Marden Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


at a high salary. 
than the cost of the course while 
they are learning. 


YOU—with a 
study in your own 
ily and quickly get one of these 
big-paying artists 

This amazing method has explod- 
ed the old idea that talent is an ab- 
necessity in art—tha 
‘gift’.”’ Just as. you have 
learned to write, this new method 
We start you 
curves. 


you to draw. 
straight 
Then you learn how to put them to- 
Now you begin making pic- 
Shading, act:on, perspective, 
and all the rest follow in their right 
order, until you are making pictures 
that bring you from $50 to $500 
Many artists get as high 
as $1,000 for a single drawing. 
Big money is gladly paid and big 
money is waiting for anyone with 
foresight enough to prepare for th's 
pleasant profession. 
new easy method of teaching, YOU 
money as an artist, 
regardiess of your present ability. 
Mail coupon today for interesting 
booklet telling all about it. 


or more, 


can earn 















little 


jobs. 


lines, then 


big 


Mail coupon today for this fas- 
cinating booklet, and learn how 
you can become an Artist in 
a few minutes a day of your 
Spare time. 


and mail NOW. 


Cut out coupon 


The Washington School of Art, Inc. 
| 1934 Marden Bidg., Washington, D.C. | 
Please send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion on my part, your free book, ‘‘How 


4 to Become an Artist,’ f a 
about your special Short-Time Offer, 


and full details 


Many earn more 


spare time 
home—can eas- 


t ‘It’s 


Through _our 
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simplest and most effective exercises 
could be taught to advantage. It is 
such exercises that are incorporated in 
this book. And yet it is no mere list or 
manual of directions, since it is con- 
cerned with the pedogogy of physical 
training—for the benefit of normal 
school students, college students spec- 
ializing in this field, and grade teach- 
ers who desire to equip themselves for 
intelligent presentation of the subject. 
Dr. Crampton calls attention to the 
fact that in fifteen states now physical 
education is compulsory, with a strong 
movement afoot to make this true of 
the entire country through federal leg- 
islation. In his preface he states that 
the book contains many features that 
are new and other material formulated 
in a new way. Especially valuable to 
the average teacher should be the dis- 
cussion of posture, good and bad, and 
the most successful corrective exer- 
cises. The volume is excellently or- 
ganized as to contents, typographically 
it is very pleasing, and a number of 


photographs and diagrams increase 
the significance of the text. 
Recommended English Readings for High 


Schools. (Pupil’s Edition.) Compiled and 
edited by Rowena Keith Keyes, Head of the De- 
partment of English, Haaren High School, 
New York City. Boards. 64pp. Noble & 
Noble, New York. 

With the present-day emphasis on 
elective reading from a wide range of 
suggested texts rather on a few “re- 
quired” books to be read in class, it 
has become the English teacher’s task 
to prepare supplementary reading 
lists. Recommended English Readings 
provides these lists printed in form 
for distribution for each pupil, thus 
saving the teacher’s time in compila- 
tion and the pupil’s time in copying. 
In it are included for each half year in 
the four years of the high school 
course a list of books adapted to the 
varying ages of pupils and so group- 
ed as to suggest a special interest for 
each term’s reading. Thus the special 
interest for the first half of the ninth 
year is chivalry; for the second half, 
mythology, etc. However, not all the 
reading is devoted to special interests. 
Plenty of fiction has been included to 
meet the pupil’s demand for stories, 
and poetry has_ been distributed 
throughout the course. In addition to 
the reading lists there are chapters 
giving valuable, concrete suggestions 
regarding the choice and use of books. 

Educational Socio'ogy. (In “Century Social 
Science Series.’”’) By David Snedden. Cloth. 
to $4.00. The Century Company, New 

Although Dr. Snedden disclaims any 
attempt to be “logically complete” 
rather than “suggestive” in this vol- 
ume, it will be found to treat compre- 
hensively what the author speaks of as 
“a very juvenile science.’ This may 
be inferred from the fact that it con- 
tains fifty-two chapters, grouped un- 
der these four headings: Societies and 
Social Forces, Processes and Values; 
The Socialized Foundations of Educa- 
tion; and The Sociological Foundations 
of the School Subjects. The book is 
chiefly one of problems. “Designed 
primarily for teachers or for persons 
in the later stages of preparation for 
teaching, it includes discussions of the 
many problems of educational values 
and objectives with which makers of 
textbooks, courses, and curricula are 
now concerned.” Each chapter begins 
with a list of thought-provocative 
questions and concludes with refer- 
ences for additional reading. This 
volume is not intended as a guidebook 
to management or methods of teaching. 
It is not to be studied with a view to 
acquiring information, but is “expect- 








PASS EXAMS 


Prepare By Using Warp’s Review Books 


These Nebraska eighth grade questions for 12 years 
past, with answers in simple language, are used by 
schools in every state in the union and make an excel- 
lent aid in preparing for any Eighth Grade, Regent’s, 
Teacher’s or Civil Service examination, 


Warp’s Review Books 


History, Ques. & Ans.. .40¢ Geography, Ques. & Ans., 40c 
Physiology, Ques. & Ans. 40c Agriculture, Ques. & Ans, 40c 
Grammar, feng. Comp., and Bookkeeping, Ques. & Ans. . . 40¢ 
Reading, Writing and Drawing, Ques. A 0. 

Orthography and Civics, Ques. & Ans...., 
Arithmetic (written and mental with solutions)........ 40c 


4or more 35c each, 25 or more 30c each, postpaid, 








Warp Publishing Company, Minden, Nebraska 





‘are promoted to $2,300 a year. 
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Learn by Mail to Play 
Your Favorite Instrument 


Of all the arts, music has the widest popular appeal, 
You hear orchestras, bands, singers, instrumental soloists 
everywhere you go—at dances, in theaters, hotels, amuse. 
ment parks, etc. There has never been such a great 
demand for musicians as now. Play any instrument and 
the way is open to you for earning big money. 

The eine gd Extension Conservatory now places at 
your di 1 the teachi experience of some of the 
eatest Master Musicians of both America and Europe— 

essons that are no less than marvelous in their simplicity 

and thoroughness, leading you from the first rudiments 
of music to a complete mastery of your favorite instru- 
ment. Endorsed by Paderewski. You are taught and 
coached every step of the way by the individual instruc. 
tion of a specialist. 


What Instrument Interests You? 


Write, telling us the course you are interested in— 
Piano, Harmony, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, 
Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo or Reed Organ —and we 
will send our Free Catalog together with  odeay d of how 
others, both beginners and those more or less advanced 
in music, have made wonderful headway under our 
instruction methods. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
703 Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Why Good Dancers 
Are Popular 


VERYONE admires and 

wants to dance with the 
person who knows the latest 
steps. There is no need of be- 
ing a wallflower! By my re- 
markable new easy method, 
anyone can learn the newest 
dances at home in a few 
hours. Much less expensive 
than from a personal teacher, 
No music or partner needed. 
So simple even a child can gW@ 
learn quickly. 60,000 have & 
learned dancing by mail. Your 
own success is guaranteed. 

To prove I can quickly and 
easily make you an accom- 
plished dancer, I will send you 





























of free lessons, sen D 
private--surprise your friends. Act 





now and be a good dancer soon! 
Arthur Murray, Studio 493, 100 Sth Ave., N. Y. 





YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression, 
Its study will make you more successe 
ful and increase your popularity and 
earning power. 


ELOCUTION 
BY MAIL 


Whatever your occupation or position, 
‘ou can improve by our course in Public 
3 aking, dramatic reading and entertaining, 
which includes physical culture and voice 
training. Mothers and teachers can instruct 
their children to recite. Diplomas awarded. 
Associated with the Chaffee Noble (oral) 
School of Expression, Detroit, Mich. 


Address, THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Dept, 8, 186 MeLean Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 


SPEEGHES-ESSAYS-DEBATES 


We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, essays, 
discourses, and addresses on 1,300 different subjects. Also 
debates on both sides of 200 subjects. We will write on 
any new subject at a very reasonable rate. All work 
done by college graduates, Satisfaction guaranteed oF 








money refunded. Send for our free catalogue explaining 
our business and containing list of 1,500 subjects. 


Columbian Information Bureau, Washington,D.C, 








High School Course 
in 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified High 
School Course at home In 
side of two years. Meets all mirements fr. entrance to collee 
8 e' 
ao ene ai dentrined in our Free Bulletin, Sead for it TODAY. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-967, Drexel Ave. & S&th St. 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 


get $1,600 a year at appointment and 
Exami- 
nations held in many places in each state 
soon. Full information about all govern- 
ment positions and questions used by 
the Civil Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, © WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Learn At Home 


Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, Shorthand, 
Civil Service — Earn $75 to $150 a month. 

Write for FREE BOOK of testimonials and par- 
ticulars of all Courses. Mention Course preferred. 
BROWN’S HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
- 800 Brown Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
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Pass Any ‘Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of N. Y. 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for 
the completion of the work in GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS, HIGH SCHOOLS and for TEACH- 
ERS’ CERTIFICATES, 

The only books up to date, as the new ques- 
tions are added after each examination. 

The questions are grouped by topics making 
the books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with 
the LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the 
end of the books. 

Used for review ‘work in nearly every school 
in N. Y. State and in the best schools in every 
state in the union. 

47 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 1212% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B. L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has 
been compiled to meet the need for specia) 
mental work in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades. Classes that study this book thoroughly 
need have no fear of mental tests in any exam- 
inations, 

Price 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 1212% 
Discount; 1 doz. or more 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day to day. What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examina- 
tions, Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 

The latest and best Busy Work Series. 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 

50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 314x5—Colored, Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00, 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 


no trouble, 
SPECIAL OFFER 
To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 
in stamps. 








REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
of the standing of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
one pupil a whole year. They are arranged for 
the signature of the parents each month. Size 
of each 7144x4 inches. Price 12c per doz.; 3 
doz., 35e. Send 12c for sample dozen, 


For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








ie “71 
‘Hicuer Epucation; 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 


T 1 ‘ ute of any time. 
be ne ee 








DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [18th year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea room, lunchroom, 
institution managers, homemakers, etc. Illus. 100-page 
klet, “The Profession of Home-Makiny”, FREE. 


AM, SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E. 58th St., Chicago 


WHY DRIFT? 


and then take the place 





Learn to interpret accru- 
rately all you read or hear, 
oe ¢ ice in the world for which you 
ere created. We fail because we do not know the 
things we think we know. 

‘ Send 50¢ for information worth more than $10.00 
0 you. Money back if not satisfied, Special offer 
made to the first 1,000 teachers interested, 


The American Teaciers Guild, Greenville, Ohio 


Normal, High School, Business, Law, Engineering, and 
Greate Courses leading to the regular College and Post 
a uate degrees thoroughly taught by mail. Now is the 
me to enroll, For special rates, address, 
Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 














100%-INVESTMENT-100% 
Stud: i 

Biploma: Bachelor of Pedagogy ur whet 

degree. llth Year. Catalogue free. | 

aoe TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 











HOME STUDY 


Lincoln-Jefferson University. pote 


eens: Theological, Law, Music, Pharmacy, Business and Graduate 
8, leading to degrees. Box F, 64 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
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ed to enhance professional culture and 
ideals.” Dr. Snedden is of course re- 
markably well fitted to write such a 
book. He has taught both at Leland 
Stanford and at Columbia (Teachers 
College), where he is now professor of 
educational sociology and vocational 
education. From 1909 to 1916 he 
served as Commissioner of Education 
for the State of Massachusetts, and he 
has contributed many articles in the 
same field as the book here reviewed. 


Simple Farm Accounts. A Textbook and 
Guide. By Rex E. Willard, B.S., Department of 
Farm Management, North Dakota Agricultural 
College. Cloth. 106pp. $1.75. Rex E. Willard, 
Fargo, N. D. 

The North Dakota Farm Account Book. For 
Farm and Household Records. Paper. 50pp. 
Agricultural Extension Division, Rex E. Willard, 
Farm Management Demonstrator, Agricultural 
College, Fargo, N. D, 

In farming as in any other pursuit 
it is important that a record of various 
business transactions be kept as the 
best means of giving definite informa- 
tion which shall serve as a guide to 
more profitable production. Then, too, 
the necessity of filing income tax re- 
turns compels many farmers to keep a 
record of their business. Simple Farm 
Accounts presents a simple method of 
record keeping, for the purpose of 
studying the farm-business and of 
making income tax returns. The first 
part of the book includes definitions of 
terms and explanations of many of the 
requirements for income tax reporting, 
classification of accounts — covering 
capital investment, expenses, receipt 
summaries for income tax purposes— 
and measures of efficiency. In the sec- 
ond part are shown the form used in 
keeping the records and illustrative en- 
tries from an actual farm. The farm 
plat is described, indicating the vari- 
ous fields, location of the farmstead, 
acreage in different crops, etc. In the 
Farm Account Book provision is made 
for keeping records of all kinds of re- 
ceipts and expenditures; records of 
crops grown; depreciation account of 
farm buildings and of farm machin- 
ery; and various kinds of farm inven- 
tories. 


The Call of Education: Biological Integrity. 
By J. H. Doyle. Cloth. 289pp. $3.00. The J. 
H. Doyle Company, Hammond, Ind. 

By “Biological Integrity” the author 
means such a condition of the individ- 
ual that he is enabled to live happily 
and successfully in relation to other 
individuals and the world at large. 
The book is inspired by a belief that 
education is failing to bring about that 
result, because it has been concerned 
with ways and means rather than with 
an underlying purpose. Dr. Doyle 
asks, “What is the greatest question 
that can be raised in the entire field of 
education to-day?” To this question 
he claims that the only answers he 
gets from the educational world relate 
to such matters as junior high schools, 
tests and measurement, teacher train- 
ing, administrative improvement, the 
needs of rural schools, reform of the 
curriculum, etc. While he is far from 
discounting the importance of prog- 
ress along such lines, the author holds 
that underlying all should be Plato’s 
ideal of the harmonious development 
of the individual. He fails to find in 
the writings and addresses of even the 
leading educators of to-day a recogni- 
tion of such a development as the 
chief end and aim of their work. In 
his opinion, too much stress is being 
laid upon “social good,” with a conse- 
quent tendency to overlook the individ- 
ual and his needs. The Call of Edu- 
cation discusses at length the problem 
of “psychic soundness.” It is the au- 
thor’s contention that such soundness 
is possible only through elimination of 
fear, release of the individual from 
subjection to this force which because 
it is destructive to individual stability 
is destructive to society. Education, 
he insists, has not only not devoted it- 
self to getting rid of the accumulated 
inhibitions and repressions of the past 
but has actually fostered them. That 
children should be frightened by nat- 
ural or imaginary phenomena and ac- 
quire superstitious and distorted ideas 
about life, Dr. Doyle regards as the 
severest indictment of our supposed 
civilization. Much that he says con- 
cerns parents as well as teachers, for 
the earliest “education”—in its broad 















Flags, Large Framed Pictures, 
Pencil Sharpeners, 


For Your School FREE | 


Read Our Wonderful Offers 


We will send you Free of All Cost, One Gross of our 
Special Metal Tip, Rubber Eraser Lead Pencils to be 
sold by the pupils of the school at Five Cents Each, 
Each pencil is suitably inscribed—‘“Sold for the Flag 
Fund.” After the sale remit us the proceeds and we 
will send you at once, all delivery charges prepaid, 
your choice of a FIVE, SIX or EIGHT Foot United 
States Flag ABSOLUTELY FREE OF ALL COST! 
These flags are made of regular flag cloth, fast colors, stripes securely sewed (not printed), 
complete with Heavy Canvas Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor 
use. If larger flags are desired we can give you the choice of a ten or twelve foot size for 
the sale of two gross pencils, a fifteen foot flag for a three gross sale, an eighteen foot 
size for a four gross sale or a twenty foot flag for a five gross sale. 

For interior decoration ‘we give a beautiful three foot 
silk flag mounted on Ebony Finished Staff with Gilt Spear 
for a one gross sale or a four foot flag of this kind for a 
two gross sale. 

Our Liberal Plan makes it easy to secure one or more of 
these beautiful flags without expense to either patrons, 
teacher or pupils. 


A Necessity in Every Schoolroom! 


This Large Sharpener with Special Attachment for Any 
Size Pencil given Free for the sale of a Single Gross of 
Pencils! Saves time and never breaks the lead! Auto- 
matically stops cutting as soon as the proper point is se- 
cured! No more dirt or chips to litter the floor! Send for 
a gross of pencils and let your pupils earn one of these 
serviceable Pencil Sharpeners in a 
their spare time! 


This Beautiful Set of Allies’ Flags in Silk 


Mounted on a Heavy Metal Base for Attaching to 
the Wall, given Free for the sale of Two gross of 
our pencils. These Handsome Flags are of the Fin- 
est Quality, mounted on Ebony Finished Statfs with 
Gilt Spear Head. Makes a Beautiful and Patriotic 
Ornament for the Schoolroom and as the flags are 
easily detached from the base, they are available at 
any time for Parades, Drills, Exercises, ete. This 
Set comes to you securely packed, all delivery 
charges prepaid, for the sale of only Two gross of 
our Special pencils. Can you imagine an easier way 
of securing such a Beautiful Set of Silk Flags for 
your school? The same set of Allies’ Flags, in reg- 
ular flag cloth without staffs and base—given for 
the sale of One gross of pencils, 

















few minutes of 









We Have on Hand 


A limited number of these Beautiful Flag Sets, 
consisting of a Large Five Foot U. S. Flag, 
Fast Colors, all seams securely sewed, Heavy 
Canvas Headings and Metal Grommets, com- 
plete with Polished Hard-wood staff, Brass 
Joint, Ball, Rope and Heavy Galvanized Hold- 
er for attaching to windows, buildings, etc. 
Just the right size to carry in the School 
Parade! While the supply lasts, we are giv- 
ing a set Free for the sale of Two gross of our 
pencils. Packed complete in a Neat Metal 
Edge Box, delivery charges prepaid, 


No Schoolroom is Complete 


Without one or more of our Large Framed Carbon Brown Pictures of 
Noted Men on the Wall! We furnish these, size 16 x 20 inches, framed in 
Handsome Polished Solid Wood, with GLASS FRONT, Dust 
Proof Back, complete all ready to hang on_the wall, You have the 
choice of George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Reose 
velt, Warren G. Harding, Calvin Coolidge, Woodrow Wilson, Cen. 
Leonard Wood, Gen. John J. Pershing or Marshall Foch for the 
sale of only One gross of our pencils, 

We are the only firm in the Pencil Premium Plan Selling Busi- 
ness giving away these large size pictures with Heavy Solid Wood 
Frames and GLASS FRONTS—a 
»0int well worth keeping in. ntind! 
Ve have placed large numbers of 
pictures in schools during the past 
few years, and if you are not already 
well supplied, you should secure them 
at once. The pupils -will prize them 
all the more for having earned them 


















































by their own efforts. S : 
We have added to our line this 
year a large 9 inch Metallic Full 


Revolution Thermometer which — we 
give for a two gross sale, also a Red 
Cross First Aid Cabinet suitable for 
schools for a. four gross sale. Why 
not avail yourselves of these wonderful opportunities? ; 

We also give your choice of any of the following large size Re- 
ligious Pictures in Heavy Oak Frames with Glass Fronts for the sale 
of only ONE gross of. our_ pencils: 

Christ at Gethsemane, Sacred Heart of Jesus, Sacred Heart of 
Mary, Madonna, St. Rita, The Last Supper, Christ in the ‘Temple, 
Master Is It 1? Ruth and Naomi, The Good Shepherd, The Guard- 
jan Angel, Christ Taking Leave of His Mother, The Crucifixion, 
The Holy: Family, The Sistine Madonna, Jesus, Martha and Mary, 
st. Cecelia. 
- Do not confuse our large framed-pictures with any of the smaller ones sometimes offered in sales 

ST. 





f this kind, Insist on the BES" Send for your pencils TODAY, 
pion REMEMI ER, WE DO NOT ASK ONE CENT OF MONEY IN ADVANCE! 
We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even 


sixty days in which to complete the sale if necessary, As an inducement to prompt returns, how 
ever, we will present every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days from receipt of goods, a 
large 16 x 20 reproduction of the famous painting ‘Washington Resigning His Command of the 


Continental Army.” This beautiful historical picture is given entirely free of charge in addition 
to the regular premium chosen for the pencil sale. We also include in every box of pencils a 
handy little Souvenir for the Teacher’s Desk, something that will be found useful every day and 
will last a life time, Simply sign the coupon and mail; we'll see that the pencils are sent by retutn 
parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easily and quickly the pupils can dispose of them, 


We have plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively guarantee prompt shipments, — 
In writing be sure and ask for a sample of Osborne Ink Tablets—or better still—send 25¢ and 
get enough to make one full quart of the finest blue black writing fluid. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., _CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York... .. 0... cece eee ener een nnrennnues 19 


We agree 













Gentlemen: You may send us, charges prepaid, one gross of your Special Flag Pencils, 
to sell them at 5c¢ each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of, It is agreed 
that upon receipt of our remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or premiums which you offer. 
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free*leachers 


Inattention 








Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline 


OULD you like to win the respect, 

admiration and obedience of every 
pupil in your room? You can. Through 
natural discipline control you can com- 
mand sure success in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It doesn’t matter where you live, or 
what grade you teach, you can have 
FREE the Introductory Course of Prac- 
tical School Discipline prepared by R. C. 
Beery, A. B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and associate faculty of the In- 
ternational Academy of Discipline. Sim- 
ply send the appended coupon. 


Why Children Misbehave 


Ilow would you control with the newest school 


Inattention, Cheating, plans of Project-l’roblem, 
Disobedience, Disres,ect, Socialized Recitation, Ac- 
Giggling, Truancy, Stub- celerated Classroom 
bornness, Bad Temper, Work, ete. 

Crying, Practical Jok.ng, Don’t be without this 
Whispering, and other ook. It means success 
habits that hamper in the all-important part 
schoolroom efficiency? 


of your life work—disci- 


The Free Introductory Fy a ‘ 
Course points the way to pline ecntrol, For ee 
a solution of all prob- surely must realize tha 
lems of discipline that the highest academic 
you will encounter in ability is futile without 
your career. The meth- the other vital essential 


ods discussed also fit in of proper discipline. 


Remember—no cost—no obligation. Simply sign and 
mail the appended coupon. 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 212, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY OF DISCIPLINE 
Dept. 212, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation on my 
part, please send me_at once Prof. 
Beery’s Introductory Course in Prac- 
tical School Discipline. 


ee ee 
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Sold» 
Everywhere 


Wayne Junction 


Mocre Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 
Ask your dealer to show them 
OF fire 
Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Philadelphia 





















good ones 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Here are some 





Tip Top Christmas Book oe 40c r") 
Jolly Christmas Book........-- 5 
If Old Santa Was Our Pa (song) - 98 
(Above three for $1.00) a) 
Christmas at Timothy Corners (play)....-+++ 25e | se 
Patsy Dugan’s Christmas (play).--+-++++++++ 25c | Me 
Community Stunts (new)...-++e+sseeeeseeeese 35¢e § 
Sparkin’ Peggy Jane (duet) «-+--++++eeeseees 35e 


The Willis N. Bugbee Co., Dept. A, Syracuse,N.Y. 


sense—is of course acquired at home. 
Space permits but one quotation from 
this very earnest and eloquent book: 
“Education must be made, not a deco- 
rative adjunct, but life itself transfig- 
ured and ennobled—through a univer- 
sal acquaintance with the psychic laws 
of being. Education must be made to 
wear the color of the spirit—for the 
springs of power are in the interior 
chambers of the soul.” 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Improving Schools by Standardized Tests. By 
Samuel S. Brcoks, District Superintendent of 
Schools, Winchester, N. H. Under the Editor- 
ship of B. R. Buckingham, Ph.D., Director of 
the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University. Cloth. 278pp. $1.75. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

Textbook Selection. By R. H. Franzen, Di- 
rector of Research, Des Moines Public Schools, 
and F. B. Knight, State University of Iowa. 
With an Introduction by Ernest Horn. Cloth. 
94pp. Warwick & York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Songs of Other Days. An Illustrative His- 
torical Concert. Compiled and Arranged by 
Fanny Snow Knowlton. Paper. 98pp. Oliver 
Ditson Company, Boston. 

Principles of Teaching High School Pupils. 
(In “The Century Education Series.”") By Hu- 
bert Wilbur Nutt, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Kansas. Cloth. 359pp. 
$2.00. The Century Company, New York. 

Wonders of Chemistry. By A. Frederick Col- 
lins. Illustrated with photographs and dia- 
grams. Cloth. 294pp. $1.60 net. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 

Kirkes’ Handbook of Physiology. Revised 
and Rewritten by Charles Wilson Greene, A.M., 
Ph.D., Professor of Physiology and Pharma- 
cology. University of Missouri. Tenth Ameri- 
can Revision. With 524 illustrations, many in 
colors. Cloth. 820pp. $5.00. William Wood 
and Company, New York. 

Reading for Realization of Varied Experience. 
For the Primary and Intermediate Grades and 
the Junior and Senior High School. Being 
Appendix II of ‘Essential Principles of Teach- 
ing Reading and Literature.’’ Compiled (with 
the assistance of teachers of all grades and 
subjects) by Sterling Andrus Leonard, Depart- 
ment of English, the University of Wisconsin 
and the Wisconsin High School. Paper. 67pp. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 

Brief Introductory Psychology for Teachers. 
By Edward K. Strong, Jr., Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Cloth. 241pp. Warwick & York, 
Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

The Teacher’s Technique. (In “The Century 
Education Series.”) By Charles Elmer Holley, 
Ph.D., Author of ‘‘Mental Tests for School Use.” 
ete. Cloth. 378pp. $2.00. The Century Com- 
pany, New York. 

Course of Study and Syllabus—Junior High 
School Mathematics. Cleveland Public Schools. 
Paper. 45pp. 50c. Board of Education, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

The First of a Series of Surveys of the De- 
partment of Instruction, Cleveland Public 





Takes the Tedium 
Out of Teaching 


This new book 
has beena 
whirlwind suc- 
cess from the 
first — because 
it is different, 


Only 


7¢ 





Everyday Songs 


per dozen, prepaid. Less than twelve, 1oc each. 


Sample Free 
Write for your copy today. 





Here is a book that makes music teaching EASY. It explains 
the theories of music in such simple terms that every child 
can grasp it. Page after page is given over to helps for 
teachers that we know you will appreciate. Some of the 
brightest musical minds in America concentrated in making 
this book so helpful and so necessary that every teacher 
would want it. They have made music as simple as A-B-C. 


is intended for primary grades. In it are the simpler songs, 
with many ditties and roundelays. Extra easy keys and 
complete words. Every teacher of younger pupils should 
have a sample copy. 
Prices: Only 7c each in 100 lots, f. 0. b. Chicago. $1.00 


The Cable Co. 1216 Cabvie Bigg. Chicago 





Paper. 29pp. 50c. Division of Pub- 
lications, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Do’s and Don’t’s for the Playwright. A 
Manual for the Writer of Plays for Amateurs. 
By Fanny Cannon, Author of “Writing and 
Selling a Play,’’ etc. Boards. 65pp. 75c. T.S 
Denison & Company, Chicago. 

The Young Citizen. By Charles F. Dole, Au- 
thor of “The New American Citizen.”’ Revised 
and Enlarged. Illustrated. Cloth. 2138pp. D. 
C. Heath & Co., New York. 

Basic Elements of Speech, Song and Melody. 
By Charles C. Miles, Author of ‘‘English Made 
Plain,” ete. Limp cloth. 137pp. $1.50. Charles 
C. Miles, 160 N. Wells St., Chicago. 

Petroleum. Where and How to Find It. By 
Anthony Blum. Imt. leather. 367pp. $2.00. 
The Modern Mining Books Publishing Co., 127 
N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Junior Typewriting. By Elizabeth Starbuck 
Adams, A.M., Formerly Supervisor, State Nor- 
mal School, Salem, Mass., and Instructor in 
School of Commerce, University of California, 
Summer Session. Cloth. 43pp. $1.00. The 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York. 

Think! (Lessons in Mental Hygiene.) By 
John James. Paper. 39pp. $1.00. John 
James, Box 912, Nashville, Tenn. 

Dramatized Rhythm Plays. By John N. Rich- 
ards, B. P. E., Assistant Supervisor of Physical 
Education, Newark, N. J. Illustrated. Cloth. 
58pp. $2.40. A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York. 


It is true, that a little philosophy in- 
clineth man’s mind to atheism; but 
depth in philosophy bringeth men’s 
minds about to religion.—Bacon. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster, Departmental Clerk, Railway 
Mail Clerk, City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, etc. 
Unexcelled $15 courses only $5 for short time. Nearly 
15 years’ experience in the Postal service, and 13 years’ 
experience in preparing applicants for Government po- 
sitions. Several sample lesson sheets and valuable illus- 
trated catalog free. CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. 
SCHOOL, 5126 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Copy this Sketch 


If ambitious to improve 
your drawing ability, 
learn by the Landon 
PICTURE CHART 
METHOD to do original 
work. The Landon 
Course teaches you in 
your spare time, at 
home, by mail. The 
Picture Charts in each 
lesson show you just howto start origina] 
heads, hands, figures, animals, etc., and 
place each line in completing them. The 
Landon Course has simplified drawing 
and surpasses any other teaching method. It is 
endorsed by leading artists.everywhere. A child 
can readily grasp and understand this plan of 
instruction. Send your sketch of Uncle Sam for 
full information, test lesson plate, examples of 
students’ work and evidence of what you, too, 
ean accomplish. Please state your age. 


‘Che Landon Schoo! 


653 National Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


LEARN TO DANCE 


You don’t have to continue apologizing for not 
being able to dance. You don’t have to “‘look” 
onanymore while others enjoy themselves, 
For, Professor Toppan, famed New York 
re fake iginated a marvelous series of ace 
simple dancing lessons, which enables t 
yourself in no time. x = 
This course not only shows you the basic steps of Mod. 
ern Dancing clearly and concisely---It goes further, 
1t shows you how to adapt these steps to phonograph 
fox trot music: it shows you how to learn the steps 
without music, in fact it proves to be as intimately 
pelpfat and capable as an expert teacher in your 
jome. 




















This thorough series {s yours at the absurdly low cos' 
of $3 00. Think of it, only $3.00 to becomea soed 
dancer. Or Prof. acupan will mail you the first lesson 
and outline of the other eleven lessons which teach 
oise, lightness of foot and superior dance manner for 
Se: -to cover cost of mailing. 
To those who purchase the complete course, Prof, 
Toppan will also send, absolutely free, the two in- 
timate secrets which all dancers mrst know and use if 
they are to be the ‘‘best in the ballroom.’’ Mention 
A **The Two Secrets’’ when you send the $3.00 for the 
famous, complete dance course, 


BROADWAY DANCE STUDIO 
Suite A-Room 829 Marbridge Bidg., New York 





Become a Nurse 
Earn $25 to $35 a Week 


REPARE at home by our 
training course. Entire 
tuition earned ina few weeks, 
Increases efficiency and earnings 
of practical nurses. Twenty years 
of success; 12,000 graduates. Two 
months’ trial. Send for catalog. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
373 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y, 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 


Ve 


You can read music like this quickly 
{N YOUR HOME. Write today for our FREE booklet, 
It tells how to learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, etc. Beginners or advanced plavers. Yout 
only expense about 2c per day for music and postage 


AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAS) 


























Training School For Nurses 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 3 year course. Entrance Requirements: 
Physical fitness, 4 years’ High School or its equivalent. 
Text books, uniforms, room, board and monthly allow- 
ance during training. Third year scholarship main- 
tained in Columbia University, New York City. 
Apply to MISS JOSEPHINE McLEOD, A. B., R.N., 
Dept. 31, M Reese Hospital. Chicago, \I!. _| 
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Stop Forgetting , 
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Dept. 791 Evanston, Ill. 














mHARMONY 


In 12 Easy Lessons 
Get the most out of music. Equally valuable 
for Players, Teachers or Music Lovers. New 





i ledge of Har- 
easy System gives you real knowledge 0! 0a\" 
mony in shortest time. Easy, Quick, Sure! tt 


d by professional Arrangers 4 


cut System use: 
Write for proo 


yosers. Results guaranteed. 
limited offer--free ! 


DELAMATER HARMONY SYSTEM 
| Dept en” 5337 Prairie Ave., Chicago __ 
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WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 

SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois: *hr tite. 

cal and practical class work throughout. Alldepartments. sr infor 

nance provided as well asan allowance each month; For furthe 

mation write, SUPERINTENDENT NURSING SCHOOL. <0, iLL. 
2449 Washington Bivd., 7 ee 2 CHI . 

al 


NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL 9 
HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL of CHICAG' 

















Accredited. 8 year course, Requirements: good healt! age 
good character, high school diploma or its equivalent. Te* fot 


uniforms, maintenance and monthly allowance. Separate home ile 
nurses. "Address Supt. Box 8, 2614 Ellis Ave., Chicas! 
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CHRISTMAS SOUVENIRS AND BOOKLETS 






























































































































































































































































































































































roe Christmas Souvenirs pstechaariaeadare 
We can imagine no more clever article for a gift at Christmas . Te gees «| BOOKLETS 
time than a box of our Narcissus bulbs. Each box contains enough ‘ i a F : : ‘ Sittin tek. enc 
bu.bs to make a beautiful dsylay when in Our souvenirs offer you a unique opportunity to remember Nici | ti n tied, ¢ 
bloom. Get a ane ae a = your pupils ‘in a more personal manner than is noni plage rh. graved. gp tmvoned 
a dish of stones a spe other way. Beautiful Christmas des:gns are employed in both pees a a a 
= a = series for the covers. Inserts are provided with appropriate 2 Bn A v oo“ 
the joy sad scent verses expressing season's oy are ene 
of these beautiful | [~~ sparen, ~"~——""—~ 7 best wishes from teacher to | Perfect workman- 
oe blossoms in mid- ' pupil and space is left where ; Bh Ne ship, suitable leg- 
— winter. we will print — pie } [eh on pram era ' ends on inside 
ey ani which you may send, such ; pages. Best possible 
L : Th PRICE LIST OF H as the name of your school, ‘ booklet for the 
: oo BULBS ' ils, board price, with envel 
‘awin — j names of your pupils, boarc is price, with : envel- 
g No. 1—This is] | of education, date, ete. Can opes to match, 10¢ 
. It is the number illus- | | you imagine a finer gift for each, $1.00 per 
A child trated in the cut > ie at Christmes . | dozen. 
i tai thre your pupils at iristma | ATS tt 
seo Sib ‘Only "30 time, and all for so small (grrr a 
9am Tor ‘g ost? > yso that 4 —— 
cents per box. ; a cost? Order now so tia 
idles of - you will be sure to have FOLDERS “ ‘ if “ 
Du, too, No, 2—This box ‘ Woah ws | them in time. Over sixty hand- ‘ . ' { 
contains a_ beauti- Yeairecl Si hs { somely colored fold- ns, Le 
ful, unbreakable jar ati h f = _aowe-ene——-—=y | FS, engraved, em- Soe Chae’ me's 
ool ee cde fabelien ory i bossed, and in off- ' Rs t 
which make an ex- : i set. ” “Illustration 
hi ceptionally _beauti- ‘e a sives little idea of 
10 i oe ful gift. A bargain i gives 7 i ¥ 
} . wedi P at 55 cents. ; eye a e. h 3 
| our cards, particu- 
NCE Christmas Gift Books | | larly for the schoot J 
t for not This is an ideal series of honks for rre- | | trade, W:th envel- 
0 “look”? sentation. The titles have been careful'y opes to mztch. Se 
Ives, chosen and the selections represent. scme L ce caagE Se, : - in any quan- 
«_ Panclng of the best thoughts of popular and well- YULETIDE SOUVENIR—(II- : i tity. 
a to teach a Ages Wy aa tt eriati eas ties; lustrated above) size about 4 x 6 Y OM Seay game econeed 
ps ee eg ‘i . inches. Includes 24 appropriate Oohs:) WARARST [955 
Publisher’s Price 25c. sldeh. : ahead i } F ae | 
ps of Mod Our Price 20c designs. No extra charge for YS ema es am FLAT CARDS 
Lowers : printing pupils’ names, etc. ; SUNY = | et hewde saa 
n the steps PRICES ag S ‘ ment, | nel cards, 
aes Post Cards P Without {Photograph 7 ~ i aid cree wean j various colors, ap- 
oF or the first dozen anc c for ; 34 oes j L ans m ovean 
iy low coat won pga ed — nee Pecan of | each additional booklet. 7 i | — F : he f bie } 
me a good ECO: sean Anita sBGNtceed dine: the Gan: With photograph—$1.75 for eet kT ie Nothing of equa 
ich ieee ity that sells readily for 2 for'five cents, | the, first dozen and 10¢ for each ; ye a ee eee 
manner for ¥ A spectel beresin, we ate owing this additional ie R m i “ —e With ead ae 
2 year a c per dozen. esigns, HOLLY SOU IR—(Tllus- | | elopes te 
peo, Pret. < No. 1049—There are 36 designs in | trated at Bs avout 3% x6 L | match, 60c per 
and use if a ee assortment. dank ety yon inches. Includes 24 a>propriate J \ —d dozen. 
Mention x vargain we ever offered. r dozen. | designs. Pages for printing your 
00 for the a apecial copy a8 in the Yuletide Souvenir, at no extra charge. CHRISTMAS BOORMAANS =P rice 4 cent each. Name printed on 
10 Tinsel —_ , nial PRICES mine er these for 40 cents each order. 
P 4 ° 3 ithout otograph—$1. or the first dozen anc c for 
lew York a Nothing brightens the Christmas decorations more than a few | each maiticnal ori tet. TAGS, SEALS, ETC. 
i yerds of glitter.ng tinsel. Our tinsel is durably made and will last With photograph—$1.65 for the first dozen and 9¢ for each Seals—nper package, Se. 
a for beet ——— its tony ad piways. You i be aetenied oe additional booklet. Enclosure Cards—yer package, Se. 
a the result if you purchase our tinsel. Two sizes, No. an . ENVELOPES FREE Tags—yper package, Be. 
urse a 1001—Six yards in each piece, strands % inch wide, 20c. Rest quatity envelopes to match furnished free with every Ribbon—For tying packages, 5 yard spools, 10. 
. Week se 1003—Six yards in each piece, strands % inch wide, 35c. order for the above booklets. Tinsel Cord—lor tying packages, Gold or Silver, 10 yard spoo!s, 100, 
—o NOTE: Kindly include 10c¢ for postage and wrapping on all ° * he 
= orders for less than $1.00. You may order direct from this ad- John Wilcox Publishing Co. Inc. Dept. 12 Cooperstown N. Y. 
athens vertisement with the assurance of prompt and careful attention. 9 9 9 9 
enty years 
utes, Two 
* catalog. ; Book re . . 
; ports and manuscripts. Fifty ey ° 
a Typing Done pore reethousand with carbon copy. | Franklin’s Birthday and Na- —— —— 
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=A servance of Benjamin Franklin’s birth- 
radia th Seen: Government Jobs 
yF ance is especially urged by the National 
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eo “| Christmas and New Year’s [4% of Franklin, the great apostle of Thrift. BECOME RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 
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vs efs] paper cutting, gift cards and holi- | | brations of this birthday under the in- $1 600 TO $2300 A YEAR 
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Xe _ To make such exercises addi- sources are paid to the man aiden MANY OTHER POSITIONS: Long Vacation With Pay 
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ht] sential, pay | Franklin. In many cities, patriotic ser- | 1) Clerks at Washington, D.C. Permanent Employment — | 
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) |p} when the tots are too young to States Postal Service have called for Fill out and mail the attached coupon now ff a 
> ike handle brushes. official recognition from the post office INSTITUTE 
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Flint—The Story of A Trail 


BY CAROLYN S. BAILEY 
Illustrated by Charles H. Lassell 
Price $1.75 
For Supplementry Reading in Sixth and Seventh Grades 
All boys and girls have imagined themselves captured 
by Indians. FLINT—the story of a white boy, held 
captive by an Indian tribe since early childhood, will 
hold the children’s interest as few other books could do, 
They will be brought into intimate touch with the life 
and customs of the Iroquois and other Indian tribes. 
Few other books can give them such a true picture of 
the habits, traditions and manner of living among the 
upper New York State Indians. 


° 

Trail and Tree Top 

BY ALLEN CHAFFEE 
Price 75c 

For Third and Fourth Grades 
A fine collection of nature stories, written by one who 
has long made a study of the furry folk about which 
these are written. True descriptions of the ways and 

habits of the animal characters introduced. 


The Sunken City 


BY MARIE H. FRARY and CHARLES M. STEBBINS 
Price 75c, Illustrated 
For Third and Fourth Grades 

A book of legends—each selected because of its 
ethical and educational value. Only such stories are 
presented as reveal simplicity, strength and beauty, 
free from all elements of brutality and unpleasantness 
with which so many of the old tales are unduly sea- 
soned. Here are beautiful stories of the Sunken City, 
Crystal Palace, The Silver Bridge—the Magic Ring and 
fifteen others. 


For the Children’s Hour 
BY CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 
Price per copy, 60c 


These three books have been carefully prepared by 
an author who is thoroughly conversant with the field 
of supplementary reading and its exacting require- 
ments. Every paragraph is attractive to children of 
the grade to which is adapted, every article is good 
and good for something. 


Book |! For First and Second Grades 


The best of folk and fairy tales and cumulative 
stories all written in such simple vocabulary that they 
will form easy reading for the beginner. Full page 
pictures illustrate important features of the stories and 
help the reader visualize them, 

Book H For Second and Third Grades 

Informational! stories of real life that satisfy the 
child's first longing for knowledge of the common 
things of life all about him. 


Book III For Third and Fourth Grades 

Stories of great heroes and heroines of history—men 
and women whose patriotic acts have resulted in per- 
manent good to humunity—-especially adapted for the 
child’s reading during his age of hero worship. 









Evangeline---An old story told 
in a new way 


ITTEN in story form, here is the first historically authentic narrative of the 

Acadians—gleaned by the author through painstaking research among the old 
documents and archives at Boston, Philadelphia and New Orleans. These historical 
fragments are woven together with the charm of a great story teller leading the 
reader through the fields and orchards of Grand-Pré, through the simple joys and 
sorrows of the Acadians, their banishments from the homes they loved so well and 
the wanderings and sufferings of broken families in the land of a strange people who 
misunderstood and distrusted them. Incorporated into the text are many interesting 
historical documents and records are introduced relating to many of the characters 
mentioned in Evangeline. 

The second section of the. book contains a reprint of Longfellow’s poem. The edi- 
tion is illustrated in a unique way—the twenty-one full page pictures are reproduc- 
tions of scenes from a photo play. It would be difficult if not impossible to find an 
artist who could interpret the spirit and atmosphere of Evangeline so faithfully and 
beautifully as has been done in this film. 

Not only is this a delightful and instructive book to read but its historical back- 
ground makes it a practical necessity for every school library. It sheds new light 
on certain characters in American history, shows the policies and attitudes of gov- 
ernments at that period and proves practically every statement made by Mr. Long- 
fellow in the poem to have been founded on fact. 

Evangeline—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow—With Historical Prose Version by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey—lIllustrated with 21 prints from the photo play by William 


Fox. Cloth—Price $3.00. 

As a Christmas present, carrying lasting remembrance, few gifts can equal this 
beautiful de Luxe edition of Evangeline. Sent postpaid upon receipt of price—$3.00. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agents. Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agents. 
Toronto: The George M. Hendry, Ltd., Agents. 








Once Upon A Time Animal Stories of Great Adventures 


Stories BY CAROLYN S. BAILEY 
BY CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY Illustrated by Clara M. Burd 
Price 60c Price 75c 


Illustrated by Power O'Malley 
For Third and Fourth Grades 


The animals in these stories talk, work and play 
much like human beings and the results of their activ- 
ities convey valuable moral lessons. These stories 
never fail to arouse the interest of children and appeal 
to the intermediate grades as strongly as Mother Goose 
appeals in the kindergarten. The book is printed in 
large easy-to-read type and illustrated with full page 
pictures. 


For Sixth and Seventh Grades 


This book is a collection of the best in classic Jeg- 
endary and ballad material adapted for the children’s 
reading at the time when they are eager for stories 
which present great adventures and inspirational ro- 
mance. The stories include The Canterbury Tales, 
Spencer’s Fairy Queen, The Legends of King Arthur, 
the great Sagas of the North, the story of Roland, 
Robin Hood, prose rendering of the Ballads of Chevy 
Chase and the Earl of Mars Daughter. 
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Bradley Quality Books 


For Supplementary Reading 
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in/dis-pen’sa-ble 


“Impossible to be dispensed 
with or done without; absolutely 
necessary or requisite? 


| This word best describes 
WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


in the schoolroom and in the 
library of every teacher. 


WHEN QUESTIONS arise in the history 















recitation, in language work, in spell- 
ing, or about noted people, places, 
foreign words, synonyms, pronunci- 
ation, new words, flags, state seals, 
etc., you will find the answer in this 
“Supreme Authority.” There is a 
need in every class every day. 


WHY not suggest to your 
principal or superintendent 


that a copy be Ne fed 
supplied = 

¢ for your 

E school? 

F Write for 


Specimen Pages, 
Terms, etc. 

















For Grammar Grades and 
7 Junior High Schools 
dl Adopted for six States— 


_ Indiana, New Mexico, Florida, West 
- Virginia, North and South Carolina. 


ELEMENTARY 
‘HOME ECONOMICS 


By Prof. Mary L. Matthews 


- Recitation and laboratory work in Foods 
-and Cookery, Sewing and Textiles, 
-and the Care of the House. 
More than a hundred illustrations. 
Published in 1921, Mailing price $1.40 
| LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
me: 34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


























Great 
Price Reductions 


“PRANG CATALOG” 
i PRANC|| 


CATALOCUE 
—— amen as 1) 
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Drawing, Art and 
Handwork Supplies 


_ You Need It—Send for It! 
| And Save Money! 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO 
118E 25th St., NEW YORK CITY 

















LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, ete., prepared to order, 
os Subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
“oti _Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
oth $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
onan Debaters’ Guide 25 cents. 
OHN H. ARNOLD. Gedar Falls, lowa 















































PLAYS Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 
—_—— A ments. Catalogue Iree, 
mes Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 














Make Drawing Easy 


Two months ago we took occasion to 
say something commendatory of The 
Drawing Master. This was used in 
connection with the first announcement 
of that project in our magazine. It 
was based, however, upon a full pres- 
entation of the plans of the projectors 
and a careful consideration of the en- 
tire proposition. Our readers have 
been made more familiar with this 
through the graphic presentation giv- 
en in last month’s issue, and this month 
there is a still more extended descrip- 
tion. We are not writing this to 
call attention to the matter presented 
by The Drawing Master Club in this 
month’s issue. It will be impossible 
for any of our readers to miss the four 
pages devoted to it in the center of our 
magazine. Our purpose is, however, to 
give further commendation of the plan 
and method which they present. 

Our appreciation of the plans and 
methods of this organization has in- 
creased largely, as we feel it also must 
with all of our readers who have fol- 
lowed their consecutive announcements. 
They have given a most graphic pres- 
entation of the manner in which their 
system can be used to the great benefit 
of the schools adopting it. While we 
consider that all of the advertisements 
admitted to our pages have in them in- 
formation of value to our teacher read- 
ers, thus contributing to the value of 
the magaine as a whole, this is empha- 
sized in a particular sense in the ad- 
vertisements of this plan. It is made 
very plain that by the use of the appli- 
ance and in following the methods put 
forth by The Drawing Master Club the 
value of the illustrations given in Nor- 
mal Instructor is increased greatly for 
many teachers. The method by which 
this is done is shown so clearly in the 
pages devoted to the Club that no elab- 
oration or emphasis is needed from us. 
The ability to easily and correctly re- 
produce in enlarged form on the black- 
board or chart the many drawings and 
designs furnished by us from month to 
month, is an accomplishment which 
will be gladly hailed by every teacher. 
Every teacher will appreciate the fact 
that through this method charts, plans, 
diagrams, illustrations taken from any 
source can be exhibited for class use, 
making more easy and more efficient 
the presentation of the subject in hand. 

But it is not alone for this use, val- 
uable as it may be, that the plan is 
provided. The individual pupil is tak- 
en into account and the plan when 
carried out to the full provides for the 
ownership and use by the boy or girl 
of the same appliance. While the in- 
troduction of this into the schools is 
new, The Drawing Master idea and 
outfit is not. It has been in use in the 
homes, and clubs of boys and girls have 
been enjoying it and benefiting by it 
throughout the entire country. The 
idea of placing it in the schools and in- 
corporating this club idea will be a 
means of arousing a wonderful amount 
of enthusiasm and interest in it. 
Nothing could be evolved which would 
give to the entire plan such general 
and universal value. The club idea is 
recognized as a strong motive in en- 
couraging cooperation and also compe- 
tition, and when the methods of the 
club are such as to give positive in- 
struction and development in so im- 
portant a field, the combination seems 
to be a perfect one. The statements 
concerning the organization and meth- 
ods of these clubs are given so fully on 
the pages referred to that we can add 
nothing here except our commendation. 

We urge the reading of what The 
Drawing Master Club of America says 
in this issue, and we are sure that great 
numbers, in addition to those who have 
already taken advantage of their prop- 
osition, will be enrolled. Do not fail to 
notice that a full thirty days’ trial is 
allowed without any expenditure what- 
ever except the sending in of a coupon. 





Education is for the purpose of 
teaching men to know their true con- 
dition, to understand what freedom is 
and at what price it is bought, and to 
comprehend the meaning of civiliza- 
tion.—Calvin Coolidge. 
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sidered—to be exceptionally low. 


To Teachers and Superintendents: 


The items shown here are only a few of the many carried by us for teachers and school ex- 
ecutives. €S@ merchandise is fully guaranteed and you will find our prices—quality con- 


Our institution has been in the school supply field approximately twenty years and our growth 
is due to the confidence with which our goods are held throughout the entire educational field. 
We hope that every teacher reading this page will try our service and become convinced of our 
money saving values on all school supply requirements. 





Similar to cut. 50 in box, 

Postpaid per BOE. cccccecese 

Per dozen boxes.........- 
1923 CALENDAR PADS 
Plain pad with no covers. 


No. Rsize 1% x 1 in, per doz, 





%x1% No. 3 per doz.. 
Postpaid. 


€§(0 SPECIALS FOR THE HOLIDAY SEASON 
CHRIGTMAS SEALS GUMMED 


$ .10 
1.00 


No. 0 size 1x 1% in. perdoz. $ .15 
15 
Pads with holiday design on cover 

4 2 


BLACKBOARD STENCIL 
BORDERS 

for Thanksgiving, Christmas 

and the New Year. 

Assortment of five different 

designs, prepaid............ 25c. 








SECTIONAL ANIMALS AND BIRDS 
Reproductions in 
natural colors of draw- 





ings from nature of 6 
ut A animals and 6_ birds, 
ihat ! finely printed on card- 


board 7x inches and 
cut into strips one inch 
wide. The teacher may 
increase the difficulty 
of the occupation by 
cutting each strip into 
two or more yarts, 
Each set in pasteboard 
box with colored label. 
8003 Set 6 Animals in box_ (7 0z.)..$.4 
. 8002 Set 6 Birds in box (7 04).... .40 

Sewing Cards No. 3—Circus Friends 

A most interesting set 
for little folks—there are 
pictures of Jumbo, the 
elephant, Jocko, 1 
monkey and many other 
well-known circus friends 
Twelve pictures in all, 
printed on ecards 5x6 % 
inches, suitable for 


| 

















col 
oring as well as for sew- 
ing. ’rice, per _ set, 
POSSE ce ccevee e 


A BIG ES DOLLAR SPECIAL 


2 \ e will sell postpaid to any teach- 
*j er in the United States 100 sheets of 
paper and 100 envelopes upon receipt 
of ONE DOLLAR. 

This is a high grade of social sta- 
tionery at 25c the quire. Less than 
half price. To make it easy enclose a 
dollar bill in an envelope and we will 
ake the risk. Furnished only in 
white. 

PAPER STARS 

Adhesive paper stars furnished 
in gold, silver, red, green and blue. 

Furnished in five sizes. No. 2 size 








C 1 





- 
>) 








illustrated. 
Nos. 2-4-5-6 per box, prepaid 
KINDERGARTEN 
SCISSORS 
Made in Japanned and 
full nickel finish, sharp 
and blunt points. Pre- 


paid, 


PARQUETRY BLOCKS 
Made of wood of assorted forms and colored in 
six colors. Hundreds of elaborate and beautiful de- 
signs can be made, They are of real value from an 
blocks... .5 02. 


educational standpoint. 
$ .30 
blocks. . .10 02. 60 


No. 4352 Containing 100 
No. 4353 Containing 300 
PAPERS FOR THE TEACHER 
Packed 100 Sheets Prepaid 

No. 310, Drawing White, 9x12, per 100 sheets $ .50 
No. 811, Drawing Gray, 9x12, per 100 sheets .35 
. 306, Drawing Buff, 9x12, per 100 sheets .35 
. 801-2, Typewriter White, 8%x11, per 100 
sheets 0 
No. 154, Practice, ruled one way, 7x8%, per 100 

sheets eee oo 
No. 126, Practice, regular ruled with marginal line, 
» per 100 sheets......ceceeees 
Practice, regular ruled one way, 8x10 





v1 


p 00 sheets x 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER, All Standard Caters, s 


assorted colors, packed 50 sheets to pkg. . 


Our new catalog £2)": 


supplies. 


25c. 





Teacher’s Name 


CLEVELAND OFFICE—8120 Euclid Avenue. 

















rives you hundreds of time and money saving suggestions on. 
It will be sent to you promptly upon receipt of your request, 


FIVE cents in every retail store. 
sell therselves—at five cents each and remit us the amount, $3. ’ 
send you abcolutely free of charge this Pencil Sharpener illustrated here. — tf 
you wish to pay in advance for the pencils, remit only $2.75, thereby saving 
The Pencil Sharpener will then be sent you with the Pencils. 

We pay postage on pencils and sharpener. 
effort in directing the children. 
Your order will be filled promptly. 


JOINTED ANIMALS 

Ten animals in sections to 
be cut out and jointed, mak- &@= 
ing movable toys. When 
the animals are colored ac- 
cording to directions the set 
has a real educational value, 
The animals in the set are: 
The Monkey, 
Camel, 


Lion, 
Rhinoceros, 
garoo, Fox, Horse, Cow 
Sheep. Printed on a good 
quality of cardboard, - stiff 
enough to stand alone, size 
7x9, fasteners furnished with 
each set, which is put up in 


Giraffe, 
Kan- 
and 





an attractive box. 

Price, per set (10 oz.) Postpaid....... -$ .35 

PUNCHED SEWING CARDS ~- == 92 
These cards are for coarse | {.). ( | 

sewing by beginners and have | P | 

holes punched way throuch. | 

I'rinted in outline on cards * = 


inches, 16 designs and 
100 cards in a_ box. 
Set P, Per box (1 lb.) ..$1.00 











CALENDAR OF FLOWERS TO 
COLOR 


Twelve calendar sheets and a top | TAAL 





sheet, with floral designs suitable for | SS rf 
each month, easily colored, printed | Hy 
on water color paper 6x9 inches, in } 

an envelope with full directions, 










Per set 
Per doz, 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF _——" 
FAVORITE SONGS is biguer 
and better than any other book 
in its class. 


It contains 170 of the 
world’s best songs. Postpaid. | 
a a ee ae 
Oe (QE 6 5. a ae 0:8 60-8 1.80 
SOO BOG césiccccarsss 15.00 





COLORED CRAYONS IN 
SMALL BOXES 

Twenty-four sticks of assorted 

colors, packed in sawdust in a 





strong box. ‘Teachers who have 
experienced trouble in securing 
bright colors for blackboard =) 
work should try this chalk. 
Prepaid, 
No. 704, per BOX. cs ccces 
No. 704, per doz. boxes.. 
CRAYOLAS 
No. 6 contains 6 sticks. 
Per DOE ccccccecsccces 
Per ome .ccccccccses 
No. 8 contains 8 sticks. 
POP WOE. scsescaccsencce 
Per dozen ..ccccccccce 
ES MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS—Postpald 
Dee oem. Gwe, MO COs occ cksscescwe $ .25 
Pegs, 1000 small round colored, No, 660, , .35 
100 yds. Silkateen to spool for sewing cards, 
Perro CT Tee ee 10 
Per duzen, assorted COlors....eecceeees 1.00 
Beco Sticky Paste, pint..ccccccece cen “ae 
POF GQUATEs « -ccccccccoseecceocecceee 75 
Gummed Patches for re-inforcing loose leaf sheets, 
per BOS FOG... cctescececeeeucrveecnes 15 


Dennison Crepe Paper in folds 10 feet long and 20 
inches wide, All Standard Colors, fold.. .25 
the ordering of 


Pencil Sharpener— Absolutely FREE 


Here is the Plan that has relieved hundreds of teachers of the drudg- 


ery of sharpening pencils, , 
We send you Five Dozen Pencils—a good commercial pencil that sells at 


IT’S OPEN TO YOU. 


Have your pupils distribute them—they 
00. We then 


It costs you nothing but the 


Fill in the spaces below and mail to wus. 


ALSO SEND ME 


Eas Ret gk eS A CHAE UREEMAERLCERDERADERENCL EEC CACGOEM Grades THE CAT- 
ALOGUE, 
ON IT PRE TEER E TEE COR ETC CO TET TR ee at Ce a 
i) POP TEPC OTe eee eee TOE ee CT Cra Dav anasasndanaes 
Check if catalogue 
CountY cccccocscccoccecoeys, MOTT TTI TTT ee éeesaks .+ is desired, 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


DEPT A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


Orders received from outside the United States must be accompanied with money. 
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A Remarkable Painting of 


Theodore Roosevelt 
on Canvas 


A Suggested Christmas Gift from 
The Childrens to Their Class-Room 


This Portrait of the Great Amer- 
ican Leader is now available at a 
low cost. A perfect re-creation 
in oils on canvas of the work of 
the celebrated American Portrait 
painter, Seymour Stone, whose 
portrait of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 
recently attracted so much favor- 
able comment. 


Our exclusive reliefed oil paint 
process reproduces tones, tech- 
nique and even the brush marks 
of the artist so accurately that it 
cannot be distinguished from the 
original. Mounted on stretcher 
ready for framing, it not only 
makes a permanent and dignified 
class memorial, but lends dignity 
and atmosphere to any home or 
Office. 


To the Art Teacher it offers a 
spiendid example of oil painting 
technique—something rarely found on the walls of a schoolroom. 


To the History Instructor it offers an inspirational subject 
that helps personalize and dramatize his work. 


Price only $15. Mail us your order with remittance and the 
canvas will be sent, transportation charges prepaid. Your money 
will be cheerfully refunded if not perfectly satisfied. Our refer- 
ences—any bank or commercial agency. 


The Meyercord Co., Inc. 











Chamber of Commerce 
Building, CHICAGO 






























































AND PRIMARY PLANS 
Western Lad Writes Best Safety 


Stanley Newcomb, eighth grade, Lin- 
coln school, San Diego, California, has 
been awarded the first prize in the na- 
tional safety essay contest conducted 
by the Highway 
Competing with him for this honor 
were more than 400,000 elementary 
school children from every state, ter- 
ritory and possession, said to be the 
largest number ever to participate in 
a national essay contest. As a reward 
he is entitled to a gold watch and a 
trip to Washington, D. C., where he 
will be the guest of officials of the 
Highway Education Board, the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, which offered the prizes in the 
contest, and dignitaries and officials of 
the nation. 
pil in the Draper, Utah, public schools, 
won second honors, a gold loving cup, 
and James Edward Gillenwaters, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, pupil, 
third honors, a silver loving cup. In 
addition to these national prizes, 478 
state prizes were given for essays, in- 
cluding 54 gold medals and checks for 
fifteen dollars. 

The San Diego boy’s essay was chos- 
en by a process of elimination. 
first selected as the best from his city, 
and then as the best from the state of 
California. 
torial essays were then submitted to a 
national committee named by Dr. John 
J. Tigert, United States Commissioner 
of Education and chairman of the 
Highway Education Board. Mrs. War- 
ren G. Harding was honorary chair- 
man of the national essay committee. 

The subject of the essays was “How 
I Can Make the Highways More Safe.” 
At the time the essay was written the 
winner was thirteen years old. 

A similar contest is being announced 
again by the 
Board as part of its “Safety Season” 
for 1922. 
strumental 
dents among children. 
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Essay 


Education Board. 


Miss Merlene Beck, a pu- 


was awarded 


It was 


The best state and terri- 


Highway Education 


The contests have been in- 
in reducing traffic acci- 








Industrial and Social 
History Series 


By Katharine E. Dopp, Ph. D. 


Give children the pleasure and 
advantage of working with this 
series—the story of the early in- 
dustrial and social life of the race, 
developed with such simplicity, in- 
terest and realism that it makes an 
admirable introduction to history 
for primary grades. 

The books are rich in action 
work and dramatic inspiration— 
suggestions for dramatizing, draw- 
ing, clay modeling, field trips and 
much else. Already out are: 


The Tree-Dwellers: 
THE AGE OF FEAR. 
The Early Cave-Men: 
THE AGE OF COMBAT. 
The Later Cave-Men: 
THE AGE OF THE CHASE. 
The Early Sea-People: 
FIRST STEPS IN THE Con- 
QUEST OF THE WATERS. 


Soon from the Press 


Early Herdsmen: 

Intermediate grades. In this fifth book 
of the series, man makes his first steps in 
taming animals, dogs, and the grass-eat- 
ing animals—goats and cows—that serve 
the hunger needs of the clans. Herdiny 
and guarding flocks follow. 

Lavishly illustrated with fine wash draw- 
ings by Howard V. Brown and Louis 
Jensen. 


Send for descriptive booklet 


Rand MSNally & Company 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
42 E. 22nd Street, New York City 














HARTER 


The bargains mentioned here are only a few of the hundreds of items mentioned in our Com- 


plete TEACHERS CATALOG. May we send it to you? FREE to every teacher. 


PAYS THE POSTAGE ON 
THESE SPECIAL 


BARGAINS 








A new set of 
Number Cards 
printed on heavy, 
tough, light gr ray 
cardboard in 
large bold faced 
type. The set com- 





branee that touches the heari. 
Do you recall how badly you felt 


A CHRISTMAS CARD is a remem- 








last Christmas when you received a prises a large as- 
card: from an old friend to whom you — gortment of num- 
had forgotten to send one! bers with a good 

Avoid that experience this year. supply of arith- 
Make your list complete by starting it metical sig ns, 


More Than 
One Thousand 
Teachers 
Secured One of 
These Premiums 
Mentioned Below 
Last Month 





275 cards 1 





over 
for our illustrations an@  jnch square, put up in a neat, strong 
of twelve steel die engraved box. No. 249. Price, per set...35 cts. 


and ‘illuminated cards, all new 1923 
designs. postal ecard request will 





The cards are 


FREE 





printed in a large 
bold faced type on 
light gray, 6-ply, 
strong cardboard. 
The capitals are 


icbae it to you by return mail. 


OUR MAIL ORDER OFFER 


> ED EP (TD ED SD (ED DD DD) ED () () => 


on cards 1 inch 
square and_ the 
small letters on 


eards 1% x1 inch. 
Each set contains 
282 assorted of 
both capitals and 
small letters, also punctuation marks. 
Put up in a neat, strong box. 

No. 248. Price, per set........35 cts. 


COLORED STICKS 


Perfectly square and carefully cut to 














size 31-8 by 51-8, 


No, 230—white card, 


design embossed black and white with length. Beautifully colored. 1,000 sticks 

hand illumination Envelope included. to package. 

We have selected the card illustrated once anchan donig Siwces esses se ..$ .60 
here on which we wi!l make a special 204-4 RAGED Biri i csecceaxooseeeucan ene 55 
mail order price. It is a new design 203-3 inches long Pe alcac al Roe eR ESOS es 

i engraved complete from a steel die and 202-2 inches long.....+++eseeeeeeeeeeees 45 
hand illuminated. Sells at retail for Baca Miah | Mii aces sn seseceeneesee 1. 40 
15 cents each. We will print pod 155- assorted lengths,.........-seese0. 
name just below the sentiment on this tes “ : 
eard cad send to you, postpaid, ten of COLORED SHOE PEGS 
these beautiful cards for $1.00. Ten 8,000 small square pegs, — per 
ecards, without name, 50 cents. Enve- DK. 0.00.0 n400 000005050025 9004 5" 50 cts. 


lopes are included. Do not delay but 


PRINTED OUTLINE MAPS 
order today. 


Any continent, any state, any group 








Send only your name, 

address and the name 

of your school and 
we will send = yon 

FIFTY of our good, 

rubber-tipped leac 

pencils. Have your 

pupils sell them at 5 

cents each and_ send 

us the money, $2.50. 

We will then send 

you, FREE, all 

charges prepaid, any 
one of the following 
premiums. 

No. 1—Boston or Chi- 
cago Pencil Sharp- 
ener—needed in 
every school room. 


No. 2-School Room 
Flag, size 3x 5 ft. 
Good bright colors, 
sewed _ stripes. 

No. 3—Weather Cot- 
tage—t he children 
come out when it’s 
to be pleasant; the 
old witch when a 
storm is coming. 

No. 4—Trench Hel- 
met or a Gas Mask 
—these are genuine 
souvenirs from the 
battlefields of the 
great war, 


SEND NO MONEY. 








BIRDS TO COLOR 

Ten birds are 
shown in charac- 
teristic poses. The 
coloring can be 
easily done as full 
directions are fur- 
nished. Size 6x9 
inches, printed on 
good grade drawing 
paper. Set of ten 
in envelope, 25 cts. 














Kinorisnen 


IDEAL DRAWINGS TO COLOR 


Contains 50 different 
drawings printed on 
separate sheets of paper, 
6x9 in. Made especially 
for coloring with water 
colors or wax crayons. 
Designs include animals, 
flowers, children, etc. 
Packed in strong envel- 
ope with simple direc- 
ee ey 0 cts. 


KINDERGARTEN 
SCISSORS 

Blunt points, Jap han- 
dles, polished blades. 
per doz ........ $1.0 

Blunt points, 
plated, 4 _ inch, 

EOE cuce cease 
Sharp points, nickel plated, 4 inch, per 
$1.85 


() ee eee eee eee ee 





BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


Set of six large stencils, our own se- 
lection of timely subjects.....25 cents 


GUMMED STARS In Gold, 
Silver, Red, Green or Blue. 
100 of color to box. Per 
box, 12 cts.; 3 boxes, 30 cts. 





PICTURES 
TO CUT, 
PASTE 
AND COLOR 


Three big 
sets, 16 pic- 
tures in each, 
printed on 
heavy = cards, 
each 6x9 inch- 
es. Mother 
Goose, Circus § 
Pictures, Pe- 
ter Rabbit. 

Price, per 
set.....16 cts. 


MERIT CARDS 











These may 
be given for 
work of any 
kind. When 
five are re- 
ceived, ex- 
change them 
for a Five 
Merit Card; 
the five merit can be exchanged for 25 
merit and these in turn for 100 merit. 
Then comes the Certificate of Honor. 
One Merit Card. Per 100....... 20 cts. 
Five Merit Card. Per 100....... 30 cts. 
Twenty-five Merit Card. Per doz. 15 cts. 
One Hundred Merit Card. Per doz. 20 cts. 
Certificate of Honor. Per doz..25 cts. 


IDEAL SEWING CARDS 
The biggest 
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signs in a 
set, simple in outline, interesting in sub- 
ject, and correct in design. Printed on 
heavy, firm board, they are easy to handle. 
Set 4—Price, per set, 50 designs, in en- 

velope, with directions........30 cts. 


LANDSCAPES TO COLOR 


Ten very interest- 
ing studies in outline 
drawn from nature 
by Bess Bruce Cleave- 
land. The variety of 
subjects is sufficient 
to give very practical 
work in painting and 














‘ . _ y tates BE 25 ets. 
i HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS of states, 25 for 25 et: will interest the be- |. 
. Ask the secretary or president of ginners. 
ae — pe a —" n ct re- Printed on a good |.": 
© questing illustrated catelog on lass rade of drawin ae 
j Une" atiiad as wl: ~—6 “She Harter School Supply Co.  gesnes 
: let on Wool Felt Pennants oan “el drawings in each set, 

rs. We will please you and save you .. 20 ets. 
; ca I 634-36 Huron Road Complete Supply Catalog Free Cleveland, Ohio No. 510. Price, per set of 10....20 ¢ 
% 
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“old-school” physical culturist and tell 
him that his methods were all wrong— 
that a person can keep perfectly fit in only 10 
minutes a day—-he would very likely scoff at you. 

Yet today there are somewhat over a million 
people in America who know it can be done. 
They not only keep themselves in perfect phys- 
ical trim in ten minutes a day—but they get 
lots of genuine fun while they’re doing it! 

Credit for the discovery of this easy shortcut 
method of body development goes to Walter 
Camp, perhaps the greatest authority on ath- 
letics and physical development in America 
today. Mr. Camp’s whole system is embodied 
in twelve simple exercises which are known as 
the “Daily Dozen.” Already these twelve ex- 
ercises are completely revolutionizing present- 
day methods of physical culture. 

The “Daily Dozen” made their first appear- 
ance during the war. A navy official claimed 
that the regular setting up drills and calisthen- 
ics left his men tired out. Instead of building 
up efficiency, they often tore down efficiency. 
So he came to Walter Camp for a solution of 
the difficulty. The famous Yale coach, after 
months of experimenting, had just perfected 
his “Daily Dozen.” So he turned them over to 
the army and navy officers. 

The success of the “Daily Dozen” in the 
training camps was soon apparent. The officers 
in charge of the camps had never seen anything 
like it. The exercises seemed to double the pep 
of the boys in training. Instead of leaving them 
tired out and exhausted, the “Daily Dozen” 
gave them a wonderful new enthusiasm and 
vigor. Even members of the Cabinet, recogniz- 
ing the great value of Mr. Camp’s method, be- 
came ardent “Daily Dozen” fans. As a guard 
against physical break-down, due to overwork, 
they practised the “Daily Dozen” religiously. 

The “Daily Dozen” works on an entirely new 
plan—there are no chest weights, no Indian 
clubs, no apparatus of any kind. All one needs 
to do is imitate the exercises of caged animals, 
who keep fit by stretching their stomach muscles! 

As Mr. Camp said in his recent speech be- 

fore Congress, which is printed in the Congres- 
sional Record: 
_“We are all wild animals in a state of cap- 
tivity. When you stop to think of it, man was 
meant to earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow, and in the early days he had to dig for 
what he was going to eat. He had to work hard 
to get it. Today, instead of that, your food is 
brought to you on a platter. You do not work 
for it. A great deal too much of it is brought 
and what is the result? The result is that you 
are being injured by civilization. 

“Now, what do the wild animals in a state of 
captivity do. You do not see any lion or tiger 
kicking like this, to exercise his legs. He 
knows his legs are going to be good enough. 
But what is he doing all the time? He is 
stretching those big muscles of the body, bend- 
ing and stretching his body muscles. That is 
an inherited instinct in those wild animals. 
The wild animals and the tame animals, too, 
know that it is the stretching of those body 
muscles that counts, and nothing else. Every- 
thing else takes care of itself.” 

_It is on the principle of stretching that Mr. 
Camp has based his “Daily Dozen.” These, 
as physical culture authorities now admit, pro- 
vide all the exercise people really need to keep 
Mm proper physical condition. 

And now, with the special permission and 


N= so long ago, if you were to go up to an 








sanction of Mr. Camp, a won- 
derfully ingenious improve- 
ment has been made in the 
manner of doing the “Daily 
Dozen” which just doubles 
the enjoyment one usually 
gets from their practice. 

Each one of the twelve exer- 
cises has been set to inspiring 
music on phonograph records 
that can be played on any disc 
machine. A chart accompa- 
nies each record showing by 
actual photographs just how 
to execute the “commands” 
which are given by a voice 
speaking on the record. 

This innovation has made a 
decided hit with “Daily Doz- 
en” fans. Each exercise has 
been adapted to a tune par- 
ticularly fitted for the move- 
ments. So that all a person 
has to do is put on a record, and let his move- 
ment keep time to the spirited tune being played. 

In this way, one is literally carried through 
the whole “Daily Dozen”—in most cases with- 
out even realizing that he is taking exercise— 
exercise which incidentally is building up a 
splendid reserve of health, strength and energy. 

Some of the results brought about by the 
“Daily Dozen” to music are nothing short of 
astonishing. The exercises seem to release an 
entirely unsuspected supply of energy, which is 
reflected in a marked increase in one’s capacity 
for both mental and physical exertion. People 
of nervous tendencies have seen their nerves 
become strong and calm in a remarkably short 
time. Many, once troubled with insomnia, now 
enjoy eight hours of restful sleep regularly. 
Stout people have seen their excess fat disap- 
pear—often at a surprisingly rapid rate. Need- 
less to state all these benefits have resulted in 
great increases in mental and physical efficiency. 

Music was the one thing needed to make the 
“Daily Dozen” a 100 per cent. way of keeping 
fit. Music has wonderful power to inspire action. 
A fine rousing tune, such as the great Sousa 
march, “The Stars and Stripes Forever,” has a 
stimulating effect. It actually sweeps one along. 
That is why there is “no loafing on the job” 
when one does the “Daily Dozen” the new way. 

No matter how “tired” one may be, all he 
needs to do is put one of the “Daily Dozen” rec- 
ords on the phonograph. The music will do 
the rest. You will not want to stop until you 
have gone through the whole twelve exercises. 
Then, very likely, you will want to do them all 
over again!-—as many “fans” usually do. 

Any man or woman who does the “Daily 
Dozen” to music regularly, even if it is only six 
or seven minutes a day, is certain to reap mani- 
fold rewards in increased health and efficiency. 
The “Daily Dozen” to music keeps one filled 
with a seemingly unending supply of vigor and 


endurance. They inspire an actual eagerness 
for hard work or play. Not only have they a 
wonderfully soothing effect on _ shattered 


nerves, but in many instances they have ban- 
ished cases: of stomach trouble which resisted 
all other forms of treatment. 

But perhaps the greatest value of Waiter 
Camp’s “Daily Dozen” to music is that they add 
a greater joy to living. They inspire a new 
cheerfulness, a new optimism, a new confidence 
that is only possible when one is enjoying 
glorious health. 
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New Way to 
Keep fit 


Walter Camp Shows How to Build Health and 
Efficiency in 10 Minutes’ Fun Every Day— His 
“Daily Dozen” Now on Phonograph Records 





Walter Camp, 
originator of th 
“Daily Dozen’ 


Try the Complete System 
Free—For Five Days 

You cannot fully appreciate the real joy of do- 
ing the “Daily Dozen” to music until you try it. 
So we want to send you, absolutely free for five 
days, the “Daily Dozen” on phonograph records 
and charts illustrating the movements. These 
full-size, ten-inch, double-dise records, playable 
on any dise machine, contain the complete Daily 
Dozen Exercises, and the 60 actual photographs 
accompanying the records show clearly every 
movement that will put renewed vigor and glow- 
ing health into your body—with only ten min- 
utes’ fun a day. A beautiful record album 
comes free with the set. 

No need to send any money. Simply mail the 
coupon below and get Walter Camp’s “Daily 
Dozen” on phonograph records. Enjoy the rec- 
ords for five days, and if for any reason you 
are not satisfied, return them and you owe noth- 
ing. But if you decide to keep the records, you 
can pay for them at the easy rate of only $2.50 
down, and $2.00 a month for four months until 
the sum of $10.50 is paid. Thousands of people 
have paid $15.00 for the same system but you 
can now get it for only $10.50 if you act at once. 

Simply mail the coupon and see for yourself 
at our expense, the new, easy, pleasant way to 
keep fit. You’ll feel better, look better, and have 
more endurance and “pep” than you ever had in 
years—and you’ll find it’s fun to exercise to 
music! Don’t put off getting this remarkable 
System that will add years to your life and make 
you happier by keeping you in glowing health. 
Mail the coupon today. Address Health Build- 
ers, Inc., Dept. 1012, Garden City, N. Y. 

FIVE DAY TRIAL COUPON 


HEALTH BUILDERS, INC., 

Dept. 1012, Garden City, N. Y. 
Trial at your expense t! 
Walter Camp's en- 


Please send me for five days’ Fre 
Complete Health Builder Series containing 


tire ‘“‘Daily Dozen” on five double-dise ten-inch records; the 60 
actual photographs; and the beautiful record-album. If for any 
reason I am not satisfied with the system, may return it to 
you and will owe you nothing. But if I decide to keep it, I 
will send you $2.50 in five days (as the first payment) and agre» 
to pay $2 a month for four months until the total of $10.50 i 
paid. 

pO TTT TERT OCT ET TT TTT TUT CUT CLT TTT TTC PePeTre 

(Please write plainly) 

pS errr ere errr rr errr TTT Terre Tre eT Tie T ree Tree 
Gi vce wccecgeccsdccdeteseseceseesces PE ecknckadédadinons 


If you prefer to take advantage of our cash price send only $10.00, 


(Orders from outside the U. S. are payable cash with order.) 










Knowledge is ordinarily acquired through the five 
senses—add another sense and greater knowledge is ac- 
quired. Seeing things too small for the naked eye to vis- 
ualize is supersight, or the equivalent 
of a sixth sense. Give the students this sixth sense by letting them look 
at microscopic objects through the accurately ground lenses of a 


BAUSCH & LOMB MICROSCCPE 


Microscopes for schools, colleges, laboratories — whatever your micro- 
scopical need, Bausch & Lomb can fill it. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
407 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Stereo-Prism Bin- 
oculars, Telescupes, Microscopes, Magnifiers, Automobile Lenses and Other High Grade Optical Products. 
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Train For The Job t? some 


and pay for it according to the salary. We guarantee 
our graduates positions paying monthly the total prepara- 
tion cost; otherwise tuition becomes free, Remarkable 
offer fully explained. ite for ‘‘Special Bonding Plan B.”’ 


5 Write f 
GREENFIELD BUSINESS COLLEGE, GREENFIELD, OHIO. 


PLAYS roterttdenns PLA 


TAMMER more 


Kill the fear of stammering. Re-education 
the key.’ The widely famed Hatfield Method 
fully outlined in an accurate, dependable, 
worthwhile book--‘‘HOW TU STOP STAMMERLNG.”’ 


It has inspired thousands. Free copy today. 
THE HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Il). 
Government Clerks Needed 
Men—Women, $1400—$2300. Permanent. Few to travel. 


About 75,000 vacancies yearly. List of positions sent 
Free. Write MR. OZMENT, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 


Study Bible Now! 


BetterThan College Course 











Catalogue of thousandssent 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 
SAM’L FRENCH, 28 West 38th., New York. 











William Lyon Phelps, A. M., Ph. D., professor 
of English language and literature, Yale 
University, says: 


“TI thoroughly believe in a university education 
for both men and women; but I believe a knowl- 
edge of the Bible without a college course 1s more 
valuable than a college course without the Bible. 


“Every one who has a thorough knowledge of 
the Bible may truly be called educated; and no 
other learning or culture, no matter how extensive 
or elegant, can form a proper substitute.” 


And former President Roosevelt said: 


“Toevery man whofaceslife with real desire 
todohispartineverything, I appealfora study 
of the Bible. No book of any kind ever written 
has s0 affected the whole life of a people.” 

: The Correspondence method of Bible study is the best 
Former President Roosevelt method for securing a thorough knowledge of the Bible 
se —better than any oral teaching can possibly be. 
More than 7,000 persons of 40 different.occupations are now enrolled in one or more of the 


Moody Bible Institute’s | 
Correspondence Courses 


studying the inspired Revelation under the direction of eminent, Spirit-filled, Bible scholars. 
To really know the Bible is an education out of which springs the fullest and best develop- 
ment of one’s powers in any vocation. This marvelous Book has moulded earth’s loftiest 
characters. It meets man’s deepest needs. It charts the only path to real and lasting success, 
Dig in it as for gold and you will secure treasure of value and extent beyond any 
calculation. Letters of warmest appreciation are constantly received from students and 


graduates. For example: 

“It has never been my privilege to be “I finished the Scofield Bible Course 
fascinated with Bible study asiamwith about three years ago. It has been of 
this course.” greater value to me than any other 

training I have ever had, though I spent 

“I have come to know the Bibleinan four years in college.” 
entirely new light. The Old Testament A Clergyman says: ‘ ‘I often mention 
is now intensely interesting. fin my sermons that a Correspondence 

“The benefits I have received from the Course from the Moody Bible Institute 


Synthetic Course are beyond estimate ph peel aie ey th ros be pone 
and above price.” 


college.” 
No matter what your occupation you il— 
can study the Bible by correspondence. Enroll Now! You will be a nersonal pupil 


: * time, place and amount of 
ps oe open a new P staat to you —_ study under your own control. The prices are 
—broaden your vision, develop your very low—these courses are not sold for profit. 
a epee mene oven od Amd mean There is no better time to start than NOW. 

elp solve your perplexities, give come 
Sook und anbeurebeaeat. ° Send the coupon at once for Free Prospectus 


re describing our eight Courses in detail. 
We Offer Eight 


a wee Mail the Coupon Todayammmmnl 
Courses by Mail | THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
Synthetic Bible Study; Scofield Bible Dept. 4579, 

















‘ 153 Institute Place, Chicago, III. 
‘ourse; Practical Christian Work; Bible Send ivi i - 
Doctrine; BibleChapter Summary; In- ne oe cor pope ee 


mation seqeeng your eight courses in Corre- 








troductory Bible Course; Evangelism; i i 
Christian Evidences. - ‘ eS ee Soy 
THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE Jj Name. 
Dept. 4579, 153 Institute Place | 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS ] Address 
5 
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Educational Notes 


Thirty-six alumni of Columbia Uni- 
versity are heads of American col- 
leges and universities. 

At Freeport, Ill., when a pageant 
was given representing the days be- 
fore the Civil War, the famous Lin- 
coln-Douglas Debate was re-enacted, 
Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi 
impersonating Douglas, and Karl 
Schuyler of Denver, Lincoln. 


A large number of American school 
teachers studied Spanish at the Mex- 
ican National University in Mexico 
City last summer. Special courses 
were provided by the government, 
which also furnished free transporta- 
tion from the border to the capital and 
return. 

Thirty new American teachers re- 
cently arrived in Manila, and went to 
various places in the Islands. There 
are less than four hundred American 
teachers now in the Philippines. Gov- 
ernor-General Wood believes’ there 
should be at least fifteen hundred to 
teach English to the native teachers. 


In Stockton, Calif., a novel plan of 
interesting children in the public li- 
brary was followed with success over a 
period of six weeks. Children who 
had not responded to direct-by-mail 
advertising were communicated with 
by telephone where possible, and 167, 
or 70% of those reached, responded by 
using the library for the first time. 


The total enrollment in the New 
York City schools this year is esti- 
mated at 945,000. Of this number, 
101,000 are in the high schools, 436,000 
in the elementary grades, and the re- 
mainder in trade, training and other 
special schools. In addition, there are 
some 20,000 to 30,000 pupils in the con- 
tinuation schools. 

The School of Education of New 
York University is offering a course 
in accident prevention, conducted by 
Prof. E. George Payne, who while 
president of Harris Teachers College 
in St. Louis attracted nation-wide at- 
tention to his work in interesting pub- 
lic school teachers and pupils in a 
campaign for accident prevention. 


A comprehensive directory of 861 
local child health agencies in the 
United States has just been issued by 
the U. S. Department of Labor through 
the Children’s Bureau. These agen- 
cies are actively engaged in the pro- 
motion of child health through ma- 
ternity care, infant care, and the care 
of the child of pre-school age. 


President William W. Guth of 
Goucher College is quoted as stating 
that married women are better quali- 
fied to teach than single women are. 
He points out that women who have 
had real training in college and in 
homes, too, are capable of understand- 
ing and appealing to young people. 
Dr. Guth wishes that there were more 
married women in the public schools 
and in higher institutions of learning. 


In some of the newer orphanages of 
the Near East Relief there are not 
yet even desks and chairs, but that 
isn’t much of an inconvenience to Ori- 
ental children who are rather accus- 
tomed to sitting on the floor. While 
waiting for the boys in the carpenter 
shops to make desks and little chairs, 
the sole equipment of the schoolroom 
consists of the home-made abacus, tin 
slates, and mattresses placed about on 
the stone floor. 


On October 9 a monument to Eugene 
Field was unveiled in Lincoln Park, 
Chicago. It was erected partly with 
the contributions of school children, 
thousands of whom saved their pen- 
nies and gave them for this memoria] 
to a beloved poet. The monument 
shows an angel bending over two sleep- 
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Supplementary Booklets 
Revised Edition 


Too much of the teacher's time is spent in 
gathering and copying supplementary material, 
Each Britton Supplementary Booklet is compiled 
to relieve you of this detail work, and allow 
you to spend your valuable time ‘with your pu. 


pils. The revised series contains carefully se. 
lected and compiled exercises, expertly graded, 

Arithmetic booklet for each grade from second 
to seventh inclusive, 24 pages and cover; cichth 


grade 86 pages and cover. Answers fourth to 
eighth grades inclusive, in one book?-t. 
Language booklets for fifth and sixth crades, 
Also grammar exercises, 96 pages and cover, 
Prices are very low, too. Send for samples 
and complete information on booklets in which 
you are interested. 
“Britton Supplementary Booklets will help you.” 
The Britton Printing Company, Publishers 


812 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Ser. Silver 75e!14i. Gold $3.3) 14k. Gold $7.95 


TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct fro rs. 
hod of sell a 


guaranieed. a) 
mence nent Invitations, Calling Cards, Et:. 


CHAS.S.STIFFT Stnicroccaae 


Ado INGO 4 Pl 


Beautiful Catalog Illustrating 400 Designs Free on request, 
Design 398 as shown, 10 Karat 

Mais Solid Gold Pin, any letters or =N 
6 ey / date, Quantity: 12 -$3.(0 each, ( 
cs 24—$2.59 each, 86—$2.35each. \ 
Design 398 Design 769 as shown, 10 Karat 
Solid Gold Ring, any letters or 

date. Quantity : 12—$6.15 each, 24—$5.60 
each, 86—$5.40 each. Add 65 per cent War Tax. 


We manufacture Class Pins from 20c ea. and upwards. We also 
make all styles and designs of Sorority and Fraternity pins and 
rings. Special designs made on request. 


Metal Arts Co., Inc., 7743 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 








Design 769 








Sameer CLASS PINS go 
and Kes 
RINGS 


No. 1911 


& Showing your own letters and year, in one or more 
colors of enamel, 





Sterling $1.50. 
Silver Plate Sample. 15c each $1.50 per doz. 10 kt. Gold $4.00. 
Fi sais 


Gold Filled ....... 25¢ each, $2.50 per doz. 14 kt. $5.00, 
Sterling ‘Silver... ...30c each, $3.00 per doz. 

Rolled Gold._ ....50c each, $4.50 per doz. 
3 Solid Gold... .$1.50 each, $15.00 per doz. 
3 ARTISTIC MEDAL @® BADGE CO. 


3 we 214C ich Strect, Mew York eeeeeeestoovets 


ALS -RI 


GEES) siverpiate 20c $175] Siver ptare 25¢ $200 
G S. =, Ster Silver 30 3.00 | Ster ites we . oo 
Rolled Gold 50c. 475] Rolled Gold $5¢ $75 
Solid Gold $1.50 15.00 | Solid Gold $160 160 

Write for Catalog. Buy direct from Manuf’. 

REALART MFCAL & PIN C9. 
112 Chambers Street. New Yok 







Catalogue Free 




































traaoa~r# Either pin illustrated made with any 3 let- 
x 
‘ iy ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. (By 
f th Silver plate, 200 ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling 
LS Ps; H 
Sy XH silver, 4 Cf ea., $4.00 doz. Write for catalog \/4 
YY ne Of sterling and solid gold pins and rin,s. » 


oy 34: 
baot.an Bros.Co, 409 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 


JASSPINS-RINGS 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO you 
OUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE 
LATEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE. 
. Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
44 yruce Ave., North Attleboro, Ifass. 


SPECIAL VALUE 


N 101—Sterling Silver Class oF 
Signet Ring $1.25 ea., $12.00 p: rdoz. 
SPDCIAL TERMS TO TEACHERS 
Catalog of Pins ard Rings FREE. 
M. P. SINKINS, 341N. Washington St., Quincy, .2ss. 
























FREE for the asking. Pin shown here 
letters ,-numerals, or colors. Sterling s 
Rolled Gold Plate,40 cents each or $4.09 ) 

UNION EMBLEM CO... 858 Greiner Bldg., Palmyt 








BASKETBALL 





Medals, Cups ° Rings and Fins 
for Medal Price List 
TRACK and FIELD LIT’ ANOM SERV 20 yr. Gold Filled....$4.50 
$3.00 


paareere 352-362 West 13th St., Heavy Sterling...... $2.00 
Heavy Bronze....... $1.00 
SWIMMING New York,N.Y., Dept. e079 ie includes 

TENNIS Write for Circular of 12 Engraved Letters and 
SCHOLARSHIP Medals, Pins or Cups Ribbon of School Colors. 


MEDALS OVER ONE AND A QUARTER INCHES IN SIZE 


10 yr. Gold Filled 
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I Learned to Play the Violin 


in 60 Days’ Spare Time at Home 


By W. G. Knight 


Henderson, Ky. 


ent of your school, for a course 
of ninety-six lessons on the vio- 
lin. The results were all that could be 
desired, and my progress much faster 
than I had hoped for. I did not know 
one note from another when I started, 
but in eight weeks’ time I was able to 
play several selections. Having finish- 
ed the course, I can play almost any 
piece of music at sight and classical se- 
lections with but little study. I did not 
have any trouble at all with the lessons. 
They are so plain and easy to under- 
stand, that any one can learn music 
much faster by your method. My 
friends were surprised at the progress 
I made, and several of them are now 
studying music from your school, pre- 
ferring your method to a_ personal 
teacher. 
“It is much pleasanter to study music 
by playing actual selections, than to 
spend the time playing tiresome exer- 


“T’ April, 1919, I enrolled as a stud- 
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Quick Results: 


Three months ago I knew nothing about music. Now 
I know how to read notes, understand time, play with 
both hands—all as a result of the simple, rapid and in- 
teresting methods of the U. S. School of Music. My 
friends marvel at my playing. My girl friend, who has 
heen taking lessons from a personal teacher, tried to 
_~ my 14th lesson—and failed. That lesson is easy 
or me, 

Bessie Chrisk, Bald Knob, Ark., P. O. Box No. 64. 


I learned to play in two months. The lessons were in- 
teresting and I had a great deal of pleasure practising 
them. It is great to play for friends and to tell them 
how I learned to play. When taking lessons from the 
1. S. School of Music you don't practice tiresome exer- 
cises, but learn to play by actual music. 


Olive Hazel O’Brien, East Mapleton, N. S., Canada. 


I did not know one note from another when I started. 
In a few months I was playing hymns and now I can 
play anything I choose. I would not take $100.00 for 
what I learned. My lessons have brought me more pleas- 
ure than words can express. My friends were amazed at 
my rapid progress and many who had spent years and a 
lot of money cannot beat me. 

Faye Rogers, Pleasant City, R. F. D. 1, Ohio. 





Learn to Play by Note 


For Beginners or Advanced Pupils 





Piano Harmony and 
Organ Composition 
Violin Sight Singing 
Drums & Traps Guitar 

Banjo Ukulele 

Tenor Banjo Hawaiian 
Mandolin Steel Guitar 
Clarinet Harp 

Flute Cornet 
Saxophone Piccolo 

Cello Trombone 


Automatic Finger Control 
Voice & Speech Culture 

















(an actual experience) 


cises. I know by per- 
sonal observation that 
I made much better 
progress, at half the 
cost, by your method. 

“My violin playing 
has made me new 
friends, and I am al- 
ways asked to bring 
my violin to social 
gatherings where 
music is desired. My 
music is the greatest 
pleasure that I have, 
and I would not ex- 
change it for several 
times the cost of the 
course. I am ready at 
any time to speak a 
good word for the U. 
S. School of Music and 
its method, for I think 
itis the only way to 
study music.” 

Mr. Knight is not a 
genius. He never dream- 
ed he could ever learn to 
play. Yet he became an 
excellent violinist in a 
short time. What he did, 
you can do. Pick any in- 
strument you wish and 
let us show you how to 
play it in a surprisingly 
short time. More than 
300,000 men, women and children all over 
the country have proved that you can easily 
and quickly learn, through the U. S. School 
of Music, in your home, during spare time, 
to learn to play any instrument you like. 

It makes no difference where you live, be- 

cause all instruction is carried on by mail. 
You necd not lose a minute from your work. 
You can devote as much or as little time to 
your lessons as you wish, and practice when- 
ever it is convenient. 
The lessons you receive are easy, fascinat- 
ing, complete. They start with the very 
simplest notes, taking nothing for granted, 
and lead you step by step through every de- 
tail—-every musical problem—until you can 
play even the most difficult classical pieces 
beautifully. You always have the lessons be- 
fore you to guide you, remind you, train you. 
You have no tedious drills or exercises to 
bore you. You learn to play by note and 
your selections are regular songs, hymns or 
ballads that you’ll be eager to play. 

It costs you nothing to find out all about 
the U. S. School of Music and how it can 
teach you to play any instrument you like. 
Just mail the coupon below or send a letter, 
and you will receive without obligation the 
full story of this wonderful school that is 
bringing the joy of music to people every- 
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where. You will also be just in time to avail 
yourself of our special offer that cuts the 
cost of the lessons in two. Mail the coupon 
before this wonderful offer is withdrawn. 
Perhaps you do not possess the instrument 
you want to play. Let us know, and we will 
supply it, either for cash or on credit. But 
be sure you send for the free book now. 
Please write your name and address very 
plainly, so that there will be no difficulty about 
the booklet reaching you. 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
612 BRUNSWICK BLDG. NEW YORK 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
612 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 








Please send me your free book, ““Musie Lessons in Your Own 
Home,” and particulars of your Special Offer. IL am interested 
in the following course: 

(Name of Instrument or Course) 
I assisted neha ; 
(Please write plainly) 
Address ...........200 biachdeiicectancs hati aatnaaiahbcieapiedetiaidaiidaiataeaoniate 
City State 





















As publisher of the fa- 
mous Mumford Plates, 
it will be my pleasure 
to serve you with these 
pictures. 





pe SE 
President, 
American Audubon Ass'n, 





50 ™ 


will bring to ee 

you immediate- 

ly one of each of 

17 different classifi- 

cations, PP etd ~ 

inches, Also the complete " 
list of Dodson Nature Pic- ~~. mation. 

i tures. Theonly color plates of ~ 

: the kind in the world, Send for 

: them! Orders promptly filled, 


jects. 


to schools, $50.00. 
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MR. JOSEPH H. DODSON IS FAMOUS AS 


Cents. ~ Have you heard et the 
: ite Dodson Bird an ature 
Fife conte Chart? Itisa collection of 


nearly one thousand sub- 
Designed for Class 
work, with mounting. Price 
Write 
ee Kankakee for infor- 


Dodson 
Nature 
Pictures 


jects. 


color 
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cational authorities. 


PICTURES—colored Holiday pictures 
—beautiful bird and nature pictures 
from the famous Mumford color plates ! 
Thousands have been used for gift calen- 
dars, for framing, and delightful chil- 
dren’s gifts. 
in teaching science, nature study, 
geography, art, and other sub- 


Let them develop interest 


They are indorsed by edu- 
Correct in 
and detail. Write for com- 
list of nearly 1000. 


| Joseph H. Dodson 
905 Harrison Avenue 
Kankakee, Illinois 

















THE serom BIRD ‘HOUSE MAN. 





Individual Name Pencils 
FOR PERSONAL USE 


FOR GIFTS 


Birthdays 
Holidays 
Greetings 
Favors 
Schools — Colleges 
is ffices 
~ DISTINCTIVE — UNIQUE — PLEASING 
PERSONAL — INEXPENSIVE 
Name Stamped on Very High Grade Pencils. 
Placed in nicely covered box. 
Box of Three 35c. Box of Six 50c. Box of Twelve 75c. 


The Ohio Pencil Co., 132 E.Mound St. Columbus, Ohio 
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LEARN SPANISH— | 


Since comm 


| pennies: American countries are rapidly increasing, unusual 
portunities await Americans with a knowledge of Spanish. 
High Schools and Colleges are now teaching this language. 


Driscoll’s Spanish Instructor ! 


primarily written for self-instruction, teaches the esse ential 
grammar in a clear and concise manner, and con- 


i rules o' 


tains a hundred exercises with English translations, also a 
| lengthy treatise on letter-writing. ith 

study of Spanish is a pleasant pastime. 
| Pi 


Hispano - 
Dept. A, 


TEACH SPANISH | 


ercial relations between the United States and | 


this method the 


American Publishing Co., Inc. | 


rice $2.00, postpaid. | 
| 
P. 0. Box 653, Roanoke, Va. | 











OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship 
; still offered to ail teachers whose pupils are provided with individual 


is 
copies of our manual. 
ment of the smali fee of ten dollars, 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS 


schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions, 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 


social life. 


when followed exactly, 
which 


becomes 


cover the 
their 


OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon pay- 


entire United States, and 
services are still free to all 


leads to enduring handwriting, 


a big asset in school, business and 


is written at commercial speed and is as plain as 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP print, Thus, it conserves the time of the writer 
and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful posture while writing, thus 
conserving health and vision 
PALMER METHOD SPELLERS og Ray 0 ee Pe “- — oe eens seare 
ore le attention oO modern educators, ollow 
immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results 


in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD 


STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 


2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. 


Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 








Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yw" 





We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon’s and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their bovs andgirls. 1200 teach- 


ersaccepted thisoffer last season 


Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon's. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 


important as cleaning the teeth, 








; Send the names of 20 or more 
A parents of your pupils. We will 
\ / send you, notasample, buta reg- 
ular size 89c tube of Kondon’s. 


Clip this ad. Mail it at once 
with the 20 or more names and 
addressesto Kondon Mfg.Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 











os these four NDON'S for pupils’ health 


> CATARRHAL JELLY 


NDON'S =» BY 
ALL DEALERS 

























ing children, dropping flowers of po- 
etry upon them. Verses of “Wynken, 
Blynken and Nod” and “The Sugar 
Plum Tree” are carved on the base. 
Two grandchildren of the poet, Jean 
Field Foster and Robert Eugene Field, 
unveiled the monument. 


Classes in instrumental music will 
be organized in Wisconsin schools for 
pupils from the fourth grade up. Not 
less than six nor more than fifteen 
children will be taught in each class. 
Classes will meet after school hours, on 
Saturday afternoons, and at any other 
convenient time not interfering with 
the regular program. A studio fee of 
fifteen cents for each lesson will be 
charged each pupil who enters these 
classes. 

The League of Women Voters of 
New York State have just made a re- 
port based upon a state-wide survey 
of school health and maternity and in- 
fant care conditions. The report states 
that many school buildings in the state 
are seventy-five years old and 54 per 
cent of the buildings have been in 
use for fifty years or more. The chief 
recommendation is that the small dis- 
trict system be abolished and instead 
there be established the “county unit’ 
as a basis of administration for rural 
schools. Under the present system 
districts are so small, some covering 
an area of not more than two square 
miles, that it is often impossible to 
raise sufficient money with which to 
equip schools properly, the report 
states. Schools now being used are 
poorly ventilated, poorly equipped, un- 
sanitary and below the standards set 
for safeguarding the health of school 
children. Next in importance to the 
consolidation of schools, in the opinion 
of the League of Women Voters, is the 
enforcement of the state medical in- 
spection law and a more rigid physical 
examination of the pupils. 





Superintendents’ Meeting 

A change is announced in the place 
of meeting of the Department of Su- 
perintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association. The executive com- 
mittee has decided to hold the meeting 
in Cleveland instead of Chicago—from 
February 26 to March 1, 1923. The 
headquarters will be at the Hotel 
Cleveland. 





Says Charles Everett Myers in the 
Journal of Rural Education: 

“1, Let the teacher of agriculture 
catch the vision of agriculture as a 
mode of living and let it radiate from 
him continually. A teacher who re- 
gards the city as ‘civilization’ and the 
only desirable place to live should not 
teach in rural communities. 

“2. Let the students in rural high 
schools have frequent sociables and 
ample opportunity to enjoy themselves 
under wise direction, form a Country 
Life Club, put on plays, debates, festi- 
vals, conduct clean-up days, secure 
speakers to present community im- 
provement ideals, read rural life lit- 
erature. 

“3. Classroom procedure should more ' 
closely approximate the actual work- 
ing conditions of the farmer.” 





They that will not be counseled can- 
not be helped.—Benjamin Franklin. 

ith and with ic. ’ 
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0.F. Rosche & Co. Dem) 337 W.Madison St.,Chicago, lil. 





















We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc.,for allschool 
lays and operas. 
Bnekesperian » and his- 
torical costumes jour 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


P, 
58 W. Lave Street 
Chicago, lil. 
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“Keeping Well More Vital Than Getting Well” 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
HEALTH SERIES 


Will Show the Children How. 


BROADHURST—AII Through the Day 
the Mother Goose Way - «- 75c 
For Second Grades 
Presents in a unique manner adapted io 
young children the most important prin- 
eiples of healthful living. Beautifully 
illustrated and artistically decorated. 


JONES—Keep we manne for Little 

Folks - ° e 68c 
For Third a Fourth Grades 

Considered the best method for teaching 
children the most important truths of 
hygienic living and sanitation. Used ex- 
tensively with excellent results as basic 
text in Hygiene and Physiology and as 
supplementary reader. 


HAVILAND—Modern Physiology, Hy- 
giene and Health 
(Brand-new series of three books for 
grades IV to VIII inclusive) 
Primer—The Most Wonderful House in 
the World—A Basic Text on the Me- 
chanics and Hygiene of the Body. .80c 
Book I—The Play House—Basic Text in 
Home Hygiene .............000-. 88e 
Book II—Good Neighbors—A Study in 
Vocational and Community Hygiene 
Every chapter ends with Things to Do, 
Things to Remember, and Things to 
Think About. 
BROADHURST—Home and Commun- 
ity Hygiene . . - $2.50 
(For High School, Home_ Economic 
Classes and the individual) 
A text book of personal and public health 
presenting a veritable mine of informa- 
tion. Fills a long-felt need. 
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Liberal Terms of Introduction 
Write for Samples 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















SPENCERIAN 
School Pens 





College i 
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Counting House 






Fine Point—Excellent for book- 
pe 





School 





Suteonsediate 
Medium Point—Stiff action. 
Samples to superintendents and 


teachers on request. Supplies from 
the trade. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York 














Speech Game 














Box 815 


Making speech a game is what 
May Bumby Severy of Milwau- 
kee Normal School has done for 
the American boy and girl. 

Realizing the play instinct pow- 
erful, Mrs. Severy has found that 
children’s play can be utilized for 
a better understanding of English. 

Teachers’ burdens are light- 
ened. Teaching efficiency is in- 
creased. Educators endorse the 
games. 


There are Noun, Verb, Pro- 
noun, Adjective, and Preposition 
Games. Each, 75 cents. The 
set by mail, $2.50. 


AMERICAN SPEECH GAME COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Manchuria: Land of Oppor- 
tunities 


The story of the amazing transfor- 
mation that has come in Manchuria 
with the building of an American- 
equipped railroad system and Ameri- 
can-equipped coal mines, iron mines, 
steel works, electric works and indus- 
trial plants is told in a profusely illus- 
trated book, Manchuria: Land of Op- 
portunities, issued from the New York 
office of the South Manchuria Railway. 

This section of China, only a few 
years ago known as “The forbidden 
Provinces.” has attracted hundreds of 
millions of new capital since the Rus- 
so-Japanese War, when Russia’s rights 
in the country were transferred to 
Japan. Dairen, the principal shipping 
port, has been transformed from a lit- 
tle fishing village to a modern city of 
200,000 people, ranking next to Shang- 
hai in volume of trade. The foreign 
trade has grown to $500,000,000 a 
year, of which $100,000,000 is in soya 
beans, the “modern manna” which is 
used for making a hundred useful prod- 
ucts, from breakfast foods to printing 
inks. 

A paragraph from the book gives an 
idea of its appeal to American readers. 
This is taken from the opening of the 
chapter on commerce and finance: 

The American traveler in Manchuria 
today, who rides in comfort in a Pull- 
man sleeping car behind a_ Baldwin 
locomotive, over 100-pound Pittsburgh 
rails; from the modern port of Dairen, 
with its beautiful plaza, and its great 
modern banks, business houses and pub- 
lic buildings; and then northward 
through cities lighted by electricity, 
with modern railway stations, paved 
streets, modern hotels, schools, hospi- 
tals and scientific laboratories; past 
American-equipped steel works, coal 
mines and factory buildings—with such 
a magie transformation before his eyes 
the traveler finds it diflicult to believe 
that only a few years ago this country 
was the home of the Manchu rulers of 
China and a forbidden land to world 
commerce, 

In addition to a hundred photo- 
graphic illustrations, the volume car- 
ries a number of graphic charts, a 
new map of Manchuria, and very com- 
plete statistical data covering trans- 
portation, agriculture, manufacturing, 
shipping, foreign trade and banking. 


Honors to American Farm Boys 


Farm boys of the United States, at 
the most famous livestock show of the 
Old World, recently won another in- 
ternational cup, awarded for livestock 
judging. Three boys from Maryland 
beat two boys and a girl, selected to 
represent England against the United 
States, by over 200 points. After the 
boys had seen the Royal English show 
they were entertained at leading farms 
and country estates all over England, 
Scotland and the Channel Islands, 
where two of the dairy breeds, Jerseys 
and Guernseys, originated. They were 
accompanied by a representative of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, one from the state of Maryland, 
and their county agent. They won the 
right to represent their nation in this 
international contest in England at 
Atlanta last fall, when they beat teams 
trom 12 other states for the livestock 
Judging championship. 


Training for Rural Teachers 


_The Indiana State Department of 
Education has inaugurated a plan of 
short intensive training for teaching 
in the many one, two and three room 
tural schools in that state. 

The courses are divided into terms 
of twelve weeks each. A_ student 
teacher who has completed a twelve 
Weeks’ course is entitled to a Class A 
certilicate; one who remains for a sec- 
ond twelve weeks’ period is given a 
Class B certificate. Plans have also 
veen suggested for a third course, 
Which would allow teaching in larger 
schools. Students who receive only 
this limited preparation may teach 
only those rural schools which are not 
directly connected with a high school. 
The first twelve weeks are planned 
‘o give the beginning teacher practical 
Preparation for work in a one-teacher 
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ADVANTAGES 
Leads double 
length. 
Reloads in 20 
seconds. 
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Leads can’tclog. 
Turnsboth ways. 
Capacity equals 
15 wooden pen- 
cils. 

Point protected 
in pocket. 





School in the open country. 
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ISORDER, dirt and danger in classrooms 
replaced by orderliness, neatness and 

preparedness. 
No more pencil shavings on the floor—no more 
smudges and dirt on papers--no more time lost 
borrowing knives and sharpening pencils. 
Instead, the Ingersoll Pencil, a quick working writing 
instrument that should be in the hands of cvery scholar 
—and teacher. 
Simplified to eliminate clogging at the point and tedious 
reloading manipulation. Improved to give you 
students the conveniences of double length lead 
lead magazine and a point which presses in for protection 
when you have finished writing. 
Some alert store in your neighborhood will show 
you a model just suited for your requirements—in 
the little black box with the red and white dots, 


’ } . 
ana you! 


1 
Ss, a large 


THE INGERSOLL JUNIOR— 


THE INGERSOLL FEATHER. 
50c to $2.00 ) 


50c 








A slender little pencil in Nickel, ; ishe Aluminum per 
} j sony uw d for rel s writing 
S.lver or Gold,  Siips easily into f : ‘ “hae ae ciren 1UINR. 
° 1 : ehort, with ring in ¢ Y for ribbon 
your hand bag or hangs lightly from or chain, or full lengih with c.ip. 
a ribbon, 
@ THE INGERSOLL CHECKER 
2 THE INGERSOLL DOLLAR Se 

Of beautiful Rolled Silver. Short Another Aluminum model \ h 
‘ . ' holds heavy black, red or bh ; 

with ringin cap for ribbonorchain, for correcting papers, et I \ 
: : wocorr papers, . Excep- 
or full length with clip. tionaliy convenient forthe teacher, 


INGERSOLL’ REDIPOINT COMPANY, Ine. 
WM.H.INGERSOLL, Pres. Formerly of Robt.H.Ingersoll & Bro. 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
0 ee 


Sranches.— Chicago, St.Paul, San Francisco 
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Gifts That Your Pupils Will Keep and Treasure for Years to Come 
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Holly Design No. 21 
































Poinsettia Design No. 22 
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Mistletoe Design No. 23 
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Pine Cone Design No, 24 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, ART DEPARTMENT, DANSVILLE, N. 


OU can bring real happiness to your pupils at Christmas time by presenting 
each of them with one of the very handsome Booklet, Folder or Calendar Sou- 
venirs described and illustrated on this page. 

These Souvenirs, although inexpensive, make a much more lasting impression on the 
hearts and minds of the children who receive them than gifts costing considerably more. 


The Owen Souvenirs are thoroughly high class in every particular. 


Their beautiful de- 


signs and dainty coloring, their individuality and personal appeal and their appropriateness 
all combine to make them the best tokens of remembrance obtainable at a moderate price. 


Printed Especially for Each School. 
school. 


We will print your Souvenirs especially for your 
They will bear your name and the name of your school, also the names of your 


school officers, your pupils, and, if ordered, your photograph or that of the school building, 


as preferred. 


It is these personal features that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the 


pupil, and insure their being kept and prized for many years to come. 


Booklet and Folder Souvenirs in Eight Handsome Designs 


The illustrations appearing on each side of this page afford but a meager idea of the 
beauty and attractiveness of the eight designs which will be printed on our Booklet and 


Folder Souvenirs for Christmas this year. 


These designs are beautifully reproduced from 


water color paintings by a special process of printing which brings out all of the delicate 


shades of coloring exactly as they appeared in the artist’s original. 


The wording or senti- 


ments accompanying each design are in an attractive style of hand lettering which con- 
tributes in a large degree to the artistic appearance of the Souvenirs. 


NOTE: Orders for any of the various styles of Booklet or Folder Souvenirs described below may be made 
up entirely of any one of the eight designs illustrated or of two or more of the designs assorted, as desired. 
When ordering, give the names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. 


Descriptions of Booklet and Folder Styles with Prepaid Prices 


Booklet Style “A”—W ith Special Printing 
Size 3144x5\% inches. Cover of fine white pebbled 
bristol with your choice of any cf the eight designs 
appearing on this page, beautifully printed in colors. 
Inside pages of a good grade of paper on which will 
be specially printed the name of school, district num- 
ber, township, county, state, date,’ names of teacher, 
school board and pupils. Poems appropriate to 
Christmas are also included. Photograph of teacher 
or school inserted in a neat panel on inside of front 
cover if ordered, If photograph is not desired a suit- 


able illustration will appear in its place. Souvenir 
neatly tied with a silk cord. 7 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75, Addi- 


tional ones ordered at same time, 12c¢ each. 
Price without Photograph: . 10 .or less, $1.25. 
tional ones ordered at same time, 9c each. 


Booklet Style “B”—Without Special Printing 
Identically the same as Booklet Style “A” described 
above except that instead of the special printing of 
names, ete., on inside pages there are several addi- 
tional Christmas poems and spaces in which may be 
written the date, name of teacher and school, the 
grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. 
tional ones ordered at same time, 10¢ each. 
Price without Photograph: 


Transparent Envelopes 


Addi- 





Folder Style “C”—With Special Printing 


Size 3144x5% inches. A four-page folder of fine 
white pebbled bristol with your choice of any of the 
eight designs here shown beautifully printed in col- 
ors on the first page. Photograph of teacher or 
school inserted in a neat panel on second page if or- 
dered. If photograph is not desired a suitable illus- 
tration will appear in its place. On third page will 
be specially printed the name of school, district num- 
ber, township, county, state, datg, names of teacher, 
school board and pupils. Fourth page contains poem 
appropriate to Christmas. This style of Souvenir not 
tied with cord. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. Addi- 
tional ones ordered at same time. 10c¢ each. 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.00. Addi- 


tional ones ordered at same time, 7e each. 


Folder Style “D”—Without Special Printing 


Identically the same as Folder Style ‘“C’” describea 
above except that instead of the special printing of 
names, etc., on third page there are spaces in which 
may be written the date, name of teacher and school, 
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Landscape Design No. 25 





Addi- 


8c each in any quantity. 


the grade and name of pupil to whom presented. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.00. Addi- 
tional ones ordered at same time 7c each. 


Price without Photograph: 5c each in any quantity. 





in which to enclose the Booklet or Folder Souve- 
nirs will be supplied at the rate of 10c per dozen. 





Calendar 


Our Calendar Sou- 
venirs are especially 
dainty and attractive 
and ‘will make most 
pleasing Christmas 
gifts for your pupils. 

Each Souvenir con- 
sists of two cards of 
fine white pebbled 
bristol, one measur- 
ing 34%,x5'% inches 
and the other 4x 
73-8 inches, and as 
many inner pages of 
a gocd grade of paper 
as will be required 
for the special print- 


Souvenirs in Four Very Attractive Designs 


Souvenirs, it will be 
inserted in center 
panel of the design 
on the smaller card 
in place of the land- 
scape sketches as 
shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations. 

Without Special 
Printing on Inner 
Pages. If the Calen- 
dar Souvenirs are de- 
sired without special 
printing of names, 
ete., on the inner 
pages, they will be 
supplied with a neat 
insert containing a 











ing pertaining to 
your school. poem appropriate to 
On the — smaller Christmas and spaces 
eard the design is in ‘which may be 
beautifully printed in written the date, the 
colors and gold. (The 4 name of teacher and 
four designs _ illus- me p ‘ Holly Mistletoe school, the grade and 
trated above are sup- ‘ Design Design Design Design name of pupil to 


plied assorted unless 

otherwise ordered.) This card and the inner pages are 
tied with a silk ribbon to the larger card at the bottom 
of which is mounted a very artistic 1923 calendar pad. 
The border design on the larger card is richly stamped 
in gold. 

On the inner pages will be specially printed to your 
order the name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, and names of teacher, schcol board 
and pupils. A poem appropriate to the holiday season 
is also included. 

If photograph of teacher or school is desired on the 


whom presented. 


Prices of Calendar Souvenirs With Special Printing 
With Photograph: 10 or less, $2.00. Additional ones 
ordered at same time, 14c each. 


Without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. 
ones ordered at same time lle each. 


Additional 


Prices of Calendar Souvenirs Without Special Printing 
With Photograph: 10 or less, $1.50. Additional ones 
ordered at same time, 12c each. 








Special Discount on Club Orders SPen.y°,.2" ror’ teach: 


together we will alow a discount of 10 per cent on the 


Without Photograph: 10c each in any quantity. 
of any one (your choice) of 


A Sample the styles illustrated on this 


entire lot. page will be sent free upon request. 


Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully 


When Ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page 
give instructions clearly and write names of pupils, school 
officers, place, date, your own name and in fact all matter to 
be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before 
sending to insure accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the 
location of your school from the name of the place at which 
you may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the name 
of town, village or district, just as you want it to appear. 
Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Under- 
score u’s to distinguish them from n’s, f any errors occur 
through our fault, your souvenirs will be promptly reprinted 
without further charge. 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are 
Names Appearing on Them; where pupils’ names exceed the 


number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name 
m excess, 

if Photograph is Desired on the Souvenirs, send us any 
good kodak print or other photograph of yourself or school 
and we will make as many reproductions from it as there 
are souvenirs ordered. Send photographs securely wrapped 
and write your name and address on back. Perfect repro- 
duction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money 
order, bank draft or currency in registered letter. 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we 
aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge that you send us 
your order as early as possible and thus make sure of hav- 
ing your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 
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Suggestive Program for Educa- 
tion Week 


SuNDAY, Dec. 3—For God and Country. 
1. Education in the home. 
2. Education in the school. 
3. Education in the church. 
Slogan—“A Godly nation cannot 
fail.” 
Monpay, Dec. 4—American Citizenship 
Day. : 
1. Children to-day, citizens to-mor- 


row. 
2, Naturalization for all men and 
women. 
3. Help the immigrants to become 
Americans. 


4, The duties of citizenship. 
Siogan—“Americans all by 1927.” 


TuespDAY, Dec. 5—Patriotism Day. 

j. The flag—the emblem of freedom. 

2. Music as a nation builder. 

8. Universal use of the English lan- 
guage in the United States. 

4, The citizen’s duty to vote. 

Slogan—“Patriotism is the basis of 
a happy nation.” 

WepNneEspAy, Dec. 6—School and Teach- 
er Day. 

1. The necessity of schools. 

2. The teacher as a nation builder. 

8. The schools’ influence on the com- 
ing generation. 

4, America as an educated nation. 

Slogan—“Better trained and better 
paid teachers, more adequate build- 
ings.” 

TuursDAY, DEc. 7—Illiteracy Day. 

1. Illiteracy as a blot on our nation. 

2. No illiteracy in 1927. 

38. A citizen’s duty toward the un- 
educated. 

4, No immigration until illiteracy 
among native and foreign-born is 
removed. 

Slogan—“Let every citizen adopt 
and teach an illiterate to read and 
write.” 

Fripay, Dec. 8—Equality of Oppor- 
tunity Day. 

1. Equality of opportunity in educa- 
tion for every American boy and 
girl. 

2. Rural schools—city schools. 

3. High schools—colleges. 

4, American institutions. 

Slogaan—“‘A square deal for the 

country boy and girl.” 


Saturpay, Dec. 9—Physical Education 
Day. 
1. Playgrounds. 
2. Physical education and hygiene. 
3. The great out-of-doors. 
4, Conservation and development of 
forests, soil, roads, etc. 
Slogan—*A sick body makes a sick 
mind.” 
Visit the schools this week. 
JNO. J. TIGERT, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 





State Oratorical Contest 


New York State’s best ten schoolboy 
speakers will compete for prizes of 
$100, $50 and $25 at a public contest 
to be held at Columbia University 
January 12. Preliminary contests to 
pick the entrants from each locality 
will be held in ten cities in different 
sections. The contests, which have 
been arranged by the Association of 
Alumni of Columbia College to stimu- 
ate interest in public speaking in sec- 
ondary schools in New York State, are 
open to any student in public or pri- 
vate secondary schools outside of 
Greater New York. The winner of the 
first prize may, in lieu of the cash 
prize, have a scholarship for his first 
year in Columbia College, its subse- 
quent renewal depending on his col- 
lege work. The oration must be origi- 
nal and argumentative rather than 
descriptive, and must not consume 
More than ten minutes in delivery. 





Training is everything. The peach 
Was once a bitter almond; cauliflower 
'S nothing but cabbage with a college 











education.—Mark Twain. 


Building Better Boys at Camp 
Roosevelt 


Men and women the world over are 
interested in ways and means for im- 
proving and developing growing youth. 
Camp Roosevelt, conducted by the 
Chicago Board of Education, being 
the most unique institution yet devised 
for this process of developing and im- 
proving, it is felt that readers will be 
interested in its further development, 
as evidenced during the 1922 camp. 

The last summer season has been de- 
scribed by Major F. L. Beals, the 
founder and commanding officer, as 
the best ever. In general, boys were 
happier, better cared for, and parents 
were better pleased than in the past. 
This was due almost entirely to the 
modern facilities existing at the new 
camp site. The large, commodious 
school building of log and frame con- 
struction, is particularly picturesque 
and attractive, in addition to offering 
the most excellent educational ad- 
vantages. The gymnasium, which 
serves as an assembly hall, and the 
well equipped classrooms, enable the 
teachers to do better work than they 
have been able to do in the past. For 
a summer school, Camp Roosevelt is 
remarkably well equipped with physi- 
cal and chemical laboratories, excellent 
libraries, and woodshop and metal shop. 

The camp is ideally located sixty- 
five miles from Chicago, near LaPorte, 
Ind. It comprises three divisions: the 
summer school, which embraces sev- 
enth and eighth grade subjects and all 
high school courses. This instruction 
is given by selected teachers from the 
Chicago high schools, and _ credits 
earned in the camp school are honored 
on the same basis as are the other 
Chicago summer school credits. The 
R. O. T. C. or military division is for 
the boy who is interested primarily in 
physical development, and who seeks 
the more recreative features of camp 
life. The Junior Camp Division, for 
the younger boys, gives a thorough 
course in scouting. 

Many new and better ideas will be 
included in the program for 1923, and 
Major Beals feels confident that it will 
exceed even last summer’s successes, 
which were phenomenal. The summer 
schools will be in session for seven 
weeks, beginning on July 2, and clos- 
ing on August 18, while the R. O. T. C. 
Division and the Junior Camp will 
open on July 9, and close on August 


While in the nature of a public in- 
stitution, to which boys from all parts 
of the country are eligible, attendance 
must be somewhat restricted because 
of the facilities which are afforded. 
Applications will receive recognition 
in order of their receipt at the camp 
headquarters, 460 South State Street, 
Chicago. 





Books for One-Room Schools 


The librarians and teachers of the 
United States at the recent confer- 
ences of the American Library Associ- 
ation and the National Education Asso- 
ciation selected by ballot a list of good 
books for a one-room school, compris- 
ing twenty-five books for children in 
grades one to eight. The list is as fol- 
lows: Little Women, Louisa M. AI- 
cott; Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land and Through the Looking Glass, 
Lewis Carroll; Robinson Crusoe, De- 
foe; Tom Sawyer, Mark Twain; Treas- 
ure Island, Stevenson; Boys’ Life of 
Abraham Lincoln, Nicolay; Jungle 
Book, Kipling; Fairy Tales, Andersen; 
Atsop’s Fables; Merry Adventures of 
Robin Hood, Pyle; Child’s Garden of 
Verses, Stevenson; Tales from Shakes- 
peare, Lamb; Arabian Nights; Boys’ 
King Arthur, Malory; Story of Man- 
kind, Van Loon; Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm, Wiggin; Home Book of 
Verse for Young Folks, Burton E. 
Stevenson; Christmas Carol, Dickens; 
Rip Van Winkle, Irving; Mother 
Goose; Hans Brinker, Dodge; Boys’ 
Lite of Theodore Roosevelt, Hagedorn; 
Wonder Book, Hawthorne; Wild Ani- 
mals I Have Known, Seton; Heidi, 
Spyri. 
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CATALOGUES 


Our new 1923 edition Cata- 
logue of 64 pages, illustrating 
1,600 subjects, sent to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 15 cents in 


This Catalogue describes the 
entire Perry 
and includes sample pictures. 


Send $1.00 


for three pictures shown here 

and these seven, allin the 10x12 

Size,inSepia. A beautifulset. 

Sir Galahad The Angelus 
Song of the Lark 








Hofmann 


ps. The Christ 


Hits 


Spring Saved 


Z Send 50 cents for 25 Christmas 
ictures _ line, pictures, ete. 5'2 x8. ( y “Can't You Talk?” 
to twelve times the siz¢ 





this picture). A smalicr size, End of Day 
3x3/%, 50 for 50 cents. 
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TEACH THE CHRISTMAS STORY WITH ‘he PerryPictures 


The Perry Pictures bring to the groping mind of the child 


standing whe 


For the intimate class circle, the Small Size Perry Pictures are of great help to 


and are treas 


One Cent Size. 3 x 314. 


FOR HOME 


These large pictures for framing are beautiful and artistic 


room and for 


Size 22 x 28 inches including the margin. 


$1.00 each for two or more 3 $1.25 for one. 


uu 


a clearness of vision and under- 


n words seem dull and incomprehensible. 
the teacher 





ured by the pupils. 
REPRODUCTIONS OF THE 


For 


TTT EE 





WORLD'S GREAT 


PAINTINGS 
Two Cent Size. 5! x3. 2 


50 or more. For 25 or more. 


ARTOTYPES. LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING For scHooL 


reproductions for the school- 
the home. 


More than 150 subjects are now available in this size. 





Send $2.00 for 





The Mik 


‘The Perry Pictures Malden, Mass. 


MITT 


two of these popular subjects—The Shepherdess or Sir Galahad and The Mill. 


ORDER PICTURES TODAY FOR DECEMBER USE 


ey 


BIRD PICTURES IN 
NATURAL COLORS | 
Enabling the child to | 
identify and name the | 
birds, awakening an in- 
terest in bird life and 
in natural history. 
Three Cents Each for 
150r more, Size 7x 9 
Specimen picture is in- 
cluded in The Perry 
Pictures Catalogue. 
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Lerolle 


The Shepherdess 


Ruysdaet 
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HE New Historical Calendar is just what 


the Up-tc 
daily work. 
ean History i 


an interesting manner so the pupils will re- 11 


member it an 


of country and patriotism in their impres- 





in AmericanHistory |; 


24 | 25 | 26 | 27 








i— (Soe TODAY’S ANNIVERSARY 
|| in Americantlistory_| IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
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A PLEASURE TO TEACH HISTORY AND 


PATRIOTISM THIS NEW WAY 


7 Signing the Declaration of Independence. 
8 Victory of “Old Lronsides.” 

9 Perry's Victory on Lake Erie. 

10 Landing of Columbus. 

First Thanksgiving in America. 

Landing of the Pilgrims. 


o-date Teacher needs in her 
An important event in Ameri- 
s described under each date in 
love 12 


d at the same time instill 


Besides the events under each date and col- 


ee eae —_ chat ored pictures, patriotic quotations from fa- 

will fire her pupils ‘with patriotism and in- ™0¥S Americans appear on each page. 

spire them to a greater and better under- 

standing of loyalty and love of country. SEND TODAY 

Today’s Anniversary Calendar is a new You cannot afford to be without this worth 

Patented Calendar. A great deal of time While classroom help another day, Fill out 
the coupon below and we will send To-day’s 


and thought has been given in its prepara- 
An adornment for every classroom in 


tion. 
the country. 


12 Famous Paintings of Places and Events 
of interest in American History—beautifully 
lithographed by latest offset process in six 


handsome pri 
Our Capitc 
2 Washingto 


_ 


Anniversary postpaid. 





1015 Hulbert Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ntings on high grade stock. Enclosed is $.30 in stamps.......ccccccece 


o1 at Washington, 
n Monument. 





& Patrick Biemry addressing Virginian Ase ico cciccccccceoceecos 
a ee ef aecnwesrenmnites 
4 Gun and Motor Boats on the Mississippi. WS i iccewrcacacvacvedececceceaveduawecedee 
5 Dewey's Victory-—Manila Bay, P. I. 
6 Making the first U. S. Flag. EE. gdu dink bck vensees 
































the X-Ray tells 
about the bones— 





‘4 Straight in 
{| Educator 
\ Shoes —_ | 





This is the sad story” 


This is the cheer- 

















of this foot, that 
never had a chance 
to grow straight— 
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of this foot that 
grew healthy, 
straight, and natu- 
rally— 
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Educator Shoe Chart 


‘because it grew ina 


narrow-shoe prison, 
shaped like this 





because it grew the 
way it should, in a 
comfortable broad- 
toed shoe. 

















Bent 


Bones 
That Were 
Bent by 
Pointed 
Shoes 




















Send for this 
chart which gives 
a vivid lesson in 
foot hygiene. 
We will mail it 
to you FREE. 
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“LET THE PEET GROW AS THEY SHOULD 


“Every educetor should wear 
the Educato: ‘o be consiste::t’’ 

















Pointing the Way to Foot Health 


HE teacher in her talks on hygiene to the chil- 

dren is given the opportunity to impress on 

them an often neglected factor in health—the proper 
care of the feet. 


Foot hygiene is just as important as proper care 
of the teeth. Young growing feet should be given 
the proper start in life. Force them into narrow, 
pointed shoes and you crumple and twist tender 
bones, causing crippled feet. 


The growing boys should be impressed with the 
care of the feet. The number of deformed feet in 
our young manhood brought to light by the medical 
tests during the recent war was alarming. It is so 
unnecessary, too. 


Girls should be taught proper foot hygiene. 
Many women can trace delicate health, nervousness 
and other ailments to the wearing of pointed, tor- 
turing shoes. It’s a scientific fact. 


The opportunity is yours to impress deeply on the 
minds of the children the right and wrong of foot 
hygiene. 


Use the Educator chart pictured above to point 
out the necessity of proper shoes. 


This chart illus- 





trates impressively and simply its lesson in foot 


health. It is easy to follow and visible at a good : 
distance. Send for it as an aid to the discussion : 
during your hygiene talks. It is free for the asking. 5 


With the schoolroom chart, giving the facts about 
foot ills, we will include an interesting booklet, 
“Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet,” that will give you 
added material for your discussions. 


These charts and booklets are free to teachers— 
no obligation on your part. Send for them. 


Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 22 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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AR ark! throughout Ghrislendom % 
; joy bells are ringing ) 
From mountain and valley cer land and cer sea, 
Sweel choral melodies, pealing and thrilling, 
kchoes of ages from far Galilee; 
Ghriskmas is here, 
(erry old Gbristmas, 


“ 
y 


CRRISTMAS, 
» Day of grand memories! 
Kine or tre YEAR” 


x 


Note: This page may be mounted on a large red or green card and hung on the schoolroom wall for a 
Christmas decoration. The children may make a December calendar to place below it. 
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CAN CHARACTER BE TRAINED? 


Editorial Contribution by M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 
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— | EJMONG educators and laymen wide differences 
ba of view obtain regarding the most effective 
Bi methods of training character in the school as 
“! well as in the home. Although the funda- 
mental principles underlying the teaching of 
«| arithmetic, geography, spelling, English com- 
| position, modern language, and other branches 
{ are fairly well established; there seem to be 
, | about as many opinions respecting the surest 
4 and best way to make young people trust- 
~ worthy, honest, truthful, and straightforward 
as there are writers and speakers who discuss the problem. One 
person says that the use of the rod is necessary in training a child, 
another protests that it will ruin him. One claims that young 
people should be protected from the influence of the street, an- 
other insists that since sooner or later they must come in contact 
with all sorts of men and conditions they should, in childhood and 
youth, become acquainted with them—in order, when they reach 
maturity, to be better able to cope with them. 

Some persons hold that proper mental training will strengthen 
character, others that there is no connection between the intellect 
and conduct. It is said’frequently that character should be mold- 
ed in the home, but it is said just as frequently that it should be 
molded on the playground and in the schoolroom. Some writers 
on this subject advise that children read much history and other 
literature, especially biography, in which trustworthiness, hon- 
esty, truthfulness, charity, and the like are portrayed, but other 
writers take the position that character is formed not by reading 
but by actual give-and-take relations with companions. It is even 
claimed that reading without action may weaken instead of 
strengthen character. 























HE chief reason for these differences of opinion is that char- 
acter is a very complicated matter. The effects upon it of 
various influences are extremely difficult to trace because they do 
not produce immediate results. Consequently, in reaching con- 
clusions on character training, we have relied mainly upon guess- 
work rather than upon carefully observed facts. Most of us do 
not have the patience to observe without prejudice the effect up- 
on a child’s character of various influences, nor do we have the 
capacity to analyze and weigh accurately all the forces that are 
playing upon him at any one time. His parents and brothers and 
sisters are training him; so are his companions on the playground 
and on the street; so are his teachers and his classmates; and so 
are the books that he is reading, the motion pictures and theatri- 
cal performances that he observes, the dances that he attends. 
Rarely will a person take all these complex forces into account 
and endeavor to trace the influence of each one, and of all of them 
acting together, on the conduct of a child. 

Not until recently has anyone attempted to make an experi- 
mental study of the training of character; but President Voelker, 
of Olivet College, has devised a method of testing the value of cer- 
tain methods of promoting a child’s trustworthiness, truthfulness, 
honesty, and other good qualities. He spent several years in New 
York in the investigation of this subject, working with Columbia 
University professors. He devised various tests for determining 
the ability of children to do exactly a given task, to work as faith- 
fully when alone as when observed, to stick to a point against op- 
position when they know they are right, to avoid taking others’ 
property, to avoid making false claims about themselves, to keep 
from cheating in an examination, to return borrowed money or 
borrowed property of any kind, to fulfill a promise or other agree- 
ment, to repeat a message precisely as given, to be honest in scor- 
ing their own record in any work, to do an errand without loiter- 


these boys. 


ing on the way, to return lost articles to their owners, to refuse to 
accept change given them by mistake, and to play in a game with- 
out cheating. 


ROUPS of boys chosen from various sections of New York 
City were tested in all these respects. First they were tested 
before training—just as they had been influenced by the home, 
the street, the gang, the school. Actual situations involving all 
the problems of conduct enumerated above were presented to 
Their rating in each corresponding quality of char- 
acter was accurately determined by giving them opportunities to 
be dishonest, to cheat, to take property belonging to others, to loaf 
on a job when they were not observed, to keep money they had 
found, etc. Methods of investigation were so skillfully worked 
out that the boys had no suspicion that they were being tested; 
the situations all seemed real and natural to them. If they were 
untrustworthy, untruthful, designing, selfish, weak in any respect, 
they had opportunities to be so without anyone’s knowing the 
difference, so far as they were aware; but as a matter of fact 
every act they performed was accurately recorded, and they were 
scored in respect to every quality of character tested. 

After the first series of tests the boys were put in training under 
Boy Scout leaders. They did not know they were being trained; 
they thought they were joining the Boy Scouts for the fun they 
would get out of it. The Boy Scout system of training impresses 
ideals of trustworthiness, truthfulness, and honesty, largely 
through concrete examples and through leading the individual 
boy to feel his relation to the group. The welfare of the group is 
the chief consideration. If any boy lies, all the boys may lie and 
then there could be no group life at all. And so with every other 
quality of character; it must be cultivated and observed for the 
welfare of the group as well as of the individual. Thus it is possi- 
ble to appeal to the child’s sense of fair play. 


HE training in the Boy Scout troops continued for three. 
months. Then the boys were tested in the same ways as be- 
fore the training began. They had continued to live at their 
homes during this time, but had been under the outside influence 
long enough each day to receive an impression. The character 
scores made by the boys before and after training were compared 
in detail. The results showed distinct improvement in all cases 
and very marked improvement in many. The lowest improve- 
ment was 27%, the highest 97%. Asa rule, the boys who scored 
the lowest in the original tests made the greatest improvement. 
Two conclusions of fundamental importance in the training of 
character have been reached by President Voelker as a result of 
his investigation: first, ideals of trustworthiness, honor, fair play, 
and the like can be implanted in even the roughest and most un- 
trustworthy of boys when use is made of concrete methods such 
as are employed by Boy Scout leaders; second, ideals must be 
developed in the group. A boy can be led speedily to accept and 
observe the rules and principles of conduct accepted and observed 
by his associates. He will very soon be elevated or lowered to the 
level of any group which he joins. If a boy who has high ideals 
becomes intimate with a group possessing low ideals he will be in- 
jured, and it is just as true that a boy of low ideals will be im- 
proved by good associations. It cannot be too deeply impressed 
upon parents, teachers and all others charged with the care and 
culture of the young that children cannot be made ethical or 
moral when they are trained by themselves, apart from their fel- 
lows. Their character will be formed by the standards of a group; 
therefore in the training of the individual child one must work to 
raise the level of the group or to substitute superior group ass0- 
ciations for inferior. 





























HOFMANN 


THE CHILD JESUS 


T HIS picture is a part of a larger picture called “The Child Jesus in the Temple.” The whole picture 





Shows Jesus surrounded by a group of learned doctors. 
Art Gallery. It was painted by Heinrich Hofmann, a 
was born in Darmstadt in 1824 and died in 1902. He painted 








The original painting hangs in the Dresden 
German historical and portrait artist who 
many pictures relating to the life of Christ, 
(Miniature pictures for class use will be found on page 48) 
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The Allen Plan of Teaching Spelling 


By R. C. HALL, Superintendent of Public Schools, Little Rock, Arkansas 


F there is any subject in 
1 the public schools which 
ei has been a disappoint- 
yu ment to the teachers 
7/7! themselves, that subject 
is spelling. In spite of 
the new and improved 
methods of teaching 
spelling, in spite of more 
time spent upon spelling, 
pupils throughout the 
24) eight grades continue to 
disappoint us in spelling; 
the letters of business men do not come up to 
the standard we have set for them; and even 
the college graduate is not immune to the spell- 
ing plague.” So says Dr. W. Franklin Jones, 
Head of the Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of South Dakota. 

Otner investigators have demonstrated the 
futility of tne popular and prevalent spelling 
drill, and have shown that the hours spent on 
the usual spelling book in the traditional way 
of having every pupil study every word (the 
majority of which words the pupil already 
knows how to spell) are a prodigal waste of 
time. 

Most recent investigators and authors of 
spelling books have sought to remedy these de- 
fects by presenting a list of words for each 
grade, limited to the vocabularies of the pupils 
of the several grades, and by many valuable 
suggestions as to how the pupils may attack 
and learn to spell these words; but only a few 
have even suggested that pupils be required to 
study only the words tney do not know how to 
spell, and these few, strange to say, have of- 
fered no definite and wornaole plan as to how 
time for the studying of spelling, spent in 
studying words already known, may be saved 
by studying only the words not known. 

If there are those who doubt that pupils can 
spell without previous study most of the words 
listed for their respective years in school, they 
have only to read the reports of any investi- 
gator of the subject. 

In a recent comprehensive investigation of 
the spelling of 4,532 words distributed through- 
out the eight years according to the written 
vocabularies of the pupils of these respective 
years, it was found that practically every word 
in the list was misspelled by one or more stu- 
dents, yet the highest number of words missed 
by any one student was 87, the smallest num- 
ber was 18, and the average number of words 
misspelled by 1,050 students was 48. 

Mr. C. F. Allen, Principal of the West Side 
Junior High School, and former Supervisor of 
Language and Spelling for the Interniediate 
Grades of the elementary schools of Littie 
Rock, Arkansas, found that of nearly five hun- 
dred pupils in the intermediate department of 
Peabody Grade School, fifteen students missed 
no words of the term’s lists which ranged from 
350 words in the fourth grade to 550 words in 
the sixth grade. The average number of words 
misspelled was 62; five students misspelled 
more than 200 words each, and one misspelled 
257 words. This was the record before the 
words were studied or even seen by the stu- 
dents. 

Mr. Allen, aroused and alarmed by this con- 
firmation in his own school of this prodigal 
waste of time by the prevalent way of present- 
ing to pupils fifteen to twenty words daily to 
study regardless of whether or not pupils knew 
how to spell without study most of the words 
presented, addressed himself to finding a solu- 
tion of the problem. 

To find out the list of words the pupil does 
not know how to spell and then have him con- 





centrate his efforts and time on learning how 
to spell these words, is not a new idea, but it 
remained for Mr. Allen to devise a plan that 
makes this idea really workable with a min- 
imum of effort and a maximum of efficiency. 

His plan, with suggestions, cautions, and il- 
lustrations of the tablet recommended, just as 
it was organized and presented to the Little 
Rock teachers, a real solution of the spelling 
problem, is herewith presented to the readers 
of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS. We 
are now using the plan in the Little Rock 
schools and the results are wonderful and in 
some cases unbelievable. Indeed, the plan has 
worked so well in Little Rock that it has been 
adopted in Pine Bluff, Hot Springs, and else- 
where in Arkansas, and also in other states. 

Mr. Hamiltoi., Principal of U. M. Rose School, 
reports the following results of a test of the 
plan in his school: 








| | 
Grade | Total ' Total | Average | Averaged Missed 
Attempts Missed per Pupil; After Study 
Before | Missed 
Study 
6A 17,390 2,681 =| 72.5 0.5 
6B 16,000 2,447 | 16 0.5 
5A 20,500 i 3,680 i 89.7 1.5 
{ 








' “Roy Ragsdale,’ says the Supervisor of Spell- 
ing, “entered Peabody School December 18. He 
was excluded later for one week, yet on Jan- 
uary 22, the date of the test, he had his entire 
list ready and missed only two words of his 
‘Inexcusable’ list—-a list of 78 words out of the 
term total which he had misspelled before 
study. A little girl of Rose School, who had an 
Inexcusable list of 220 words, spelled correctly 
215 on the test, and in another room seven pu- 
pils who had entered six to eleven weeks late 
had their lists of the term’s words ready.” 

In the most recent standardized tests of 
spelling given in the Little Rock Public Schools 
it was found that the ninth grade, while up to 
standard, was below the eighth, and the eighth 
was below the seventh. This result, we believe, 
was attributable to the fact that the ninth 
grade pupils had been taught by the Allen Plan 
only one year, the eighth grade two years, and 
the seventh grade three years. 

We use the plan not only to teach the general 
list of words for which the language teacher 
(departmental) is responsible, but also to teach 
the geography, the arithmetic, and other sub- 
ject lists for which the teachers of those sub- 
jects are responsible. 

The traditional way of teaching spelling 
seems much easier to the teachers and many of 
them reluctantly begin to use the Allen Plan. 
It requires close supervision of some teachers 
to insure an honest trial of the plan, but when 
teachers once realize that the extra energy 
spent on the new plan is compensated for in 
better spelling, they, too, welcome the change. 

From the supervisor’s standpoint the plan is 
nearly ideal. Under the old plan it was prac- 
tically impossible for the supervisor or princi- 
pal to know what was being done daily or week- 
ly by the teacher of spelling, as there was noth- 
ing tangible to be had, but under the Allen 
Plan the supervisor or principal can tell in- 
stantly what progress is being made and where 
the trouble lies. 


The Plan 
1. Require each pupil to secure a spelling tab- 
let with columns for Attempts and col- 
umns for Missed, and with four pages in 
back of tablet headed with double columns 
of Inexcusables. 
2. The spelling books or lists are in the hands 
of the teacher only. The pupils do not buy 
or own a spelling book. 


3. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


The teacher will gronounce and use in sen- 
tences, words from the spelling book, or 
from specially prepared lists from other 
sources—language, arithmetic, reading, etc. 


. The pupil, without previous study, will! at. 


tempt to write correctly in the column 
marked Attempts, the words pronounced, 


- When 25 to 50 words have been pronounced, 


they will be corrected. The teacher wil] 
spell slowly and distinctly while the pupil 
checks in the column the words he has 
missed. The tablets may be interchanged 
and pupils check one another’s tablets. 


. At a convenient study period the pupil will 


find in his dictionary the checked words 
which he has missed, and write them cor- 
rectly in the column designated Missed. 
He should underscore that part of the word 
previously missed but now correct. 


. The pupil will then turn to the back of his 


tablet to the columns designated Inex- 
cusables. 


. And write in those columns all words he 


has missed,—the words from the missed 
columns, underscoring that part of the 
word which was wrong but is now correct. 


. The pupil will now copy this list of Inex- 


cusables on a sheet of paper, which list 
the teacher or a responsible monitor will 
examine to see that the words are copied 
correctly spelled, and corrected letters un- 
derscored. 

This list of corrected Inexcusables will be- 
come the pupil’s assignment for home study. 
The teacher should discover the poor speil- 
er and then correct his Inexcusable list 
daily or weekly as needed that he may have 
daily or weekly home study spelling. The 
short Inexcusable list of the good spellers 
may be corrected less often at the con- 
venience of the teacher. 

A drill period of ten to fifteen minutes 
should be provided weekly. This may be 
done at a “Reading Study Period,” which is 
to be followed by a “Silent Read,” or a 
“Study Recitation Reading” lesson where 
preparation is not required, or at the reg- 
ular time set apart on the daily program 
for spelling. 

A pupil should be allowed a week if neces- 
sary to study his Inexcusable list, and then 
no excuse should be accepted for his not 
knowing that list. 

If a pupil does miss a word from his Inex- 
cusable list, require him to spell and use 
correctly that word in three or more good 
sentences, the pupil again referring to his 
dictionary for correct spelling and right 
meaning. 

Base the pupil’s grade upon his work after 
study. That is, divide the number of words 
missed from his Inexcusable list by his 
total number of Attempts—the number the 
teacher has pronounced to him. 

Retain the list of Inexcusables of this term, 
test the pupils on them next term, and re- 
peat such drill as is needed. 


SUGGESTIONS 


. In order to discover the word the pupil 


does not know, the spelling book, or word 
list, should be in the hands of the teacher 
only. 


. If two grades are in the same room, to save 


time alternate the term’s work so that all 
will have the same work. 


. If a pupil is absent from one or more spell-’ 


ing periods, the teacher or the monitor 
should pronounce to the pupil the words he 
has not attempted. No other plan makes 


(Continued on page 81) 
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Christmas Dinner Table Decorations 


BY LOUISE D. TESSIN 








Jack 











WHITE CAROS — INDIA BLACK INK OUTLINES 


RED HOLLY « GREEN LEAVES 

















Se On ne eT TE ee 


ORANGE-BROWN CONE ANO STEM 
GREEN NEEDLES 







BLACK CAP... BLUE COAT aca 
ORANGE & YELLOW CAP TRIMMING 
RED TROUSERS. RED HOLLY 
GREEN LEAVES 




















PAINTED 
PACE CARDS 











YELLOW BELLIS «e. DEEPER YELLOW CENTERS 
ORANGE KNOCKERS ae RED RIBBON 


XKIAS 


PLACE CARDS 








~~ FOLD PAPER 
AND CUT 
YELLOW BOX 

GREEN TREE 


ORANGE OR 
BROWN TREE 


TRUNK 





PASTE TREE AND GOX 
ONTO TREE TRUNK, THEN 
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HE air grows cold,” said Ophni, 
rubbing his long, dark fingers 
briskly together, and bending 
his tall head to enter the low 
doorway of his cottage. 

“So much the better will thy warm soup 
taste,’ smiled Tamar, his wife, looking up 
from the brazier of coals, where an earth- 
enware pot of good-smelling stew was bub- 
bling gently. 

Ophni dropped the heavy, goatskin cur- 
tain of the door behind him, and came for- 
ward to hold his chilled hands over the wel- 
come warmth of the coals. 

“The sheep are safely herded?” asked 
Tamar, stirring the stew. For Ophni, like 
many of his countrymen, was a shepherd, 
having all his wealth bound up in his flock 
of a few hundred sheep, which grazed at 
will about the Judean hills and valleys. 

“Oh, they are safe enough,” said Ophni. 
‘Nathan and Simeon are good, strong lads, 
and will watch as well as I.” 

“But little Malcah—did he not come in 
with you?” Tamar peered anxiously into 
the shadows behind her husband. 

Ophni laughed. ‘He grows too fast for 
us,” he answered. “It was not until he had 
begged me over and over that I consented 
to let him stay with his brothers.” Then, 
catching his wife’s look of half-frightened 
dismay, he added, ‘‘Do not be afraid, little 
mother. He will take no kind of harm. 
Besides, it is time he learned to help tend 
the sheep, for Nathan, as you know, will 
soon be leaving us, and then Malcah must 
go out with Simeon.” 

Tamar lifted the huge bowl of broth and 
placed it on the table. Breaking into it a 
large piece of bread, she motioned to 
Ophni to take his place. 

Bowing his head, the shepherd sat for a 
moment in silence; then slowly raising his 
hand, he repeated the Jewish benediction: 

“Peace be upon this house, and with all 
who dwell therein.” 

“Peace,” breathed Tamar softly, lifting 
her dark eyes in loving reverence to her 
husband’s rugged, bearded face. 

“Bethlehem has many guests to-night,” 
remarked Ophni, as he slowly ate his soup 
and bread. 


By KATHERINE ATHERTON GRIMES 





“T have seen them passing along the 
highroad, beyond the olive-trees yonder,” 
replied Tamar, nodding toward the door- 
way. “They have been going by all day— 
so many, many people.” 

“A man stopped me as I came home,” 
went on Ophni, “and asked me if I could 
tell him where to find a lodging-place. He 
was walking, and led a donkey, upon which 
a woman rode.” 

“I saw them,” said Tamar eagerly. “I 
was drawing water from the well in the 
olive-grove, as they passed. They asked 
for a drink, and the lady smiled at me as I 
fetched it. I never saw a lovelier face.” 

“I only saw her. eyes,” said Ophni, 
thoughtfully. “They made me think of my 
mother’s stories of angels.” 

“T hope you knew of lodgings,” said 
Tamar, anxiously. “She looked so weary, 
poor lady. I wished I had asked her to 
stop with us.” 

“Unfortunately I knew of none,” said 
Ophni. “My cousin Matthew told me at 
sunset that every inn was full.” 

Tamar’s pretty, dark face filled with 
pity. 

“‘And they had come so far—from Naz- 
areth, she told me. They have been travel- 
ing for four days. And now to find no 
place to rest—poor, poor lady.” 

“I directed them to Matthew,” replied 
Ophni. “If there are rooms to be had, he 
will find one for them.” 

Having finished his supper, the shepherd 
arose and went to the doorway. Lifting 
the heavy curtain, he stood looking out 
across the gently sloping valley that dipped 
down away from the white-walled cottage. 
From a distance came the occasional tinkle 
of sheep-bells, and now and then the soft 
bleat of a lamb. Once he heard the faint 
ripple of a boyish laugh, followed by a 
sweet, coaxing call. 

““Malcah is calling his little white lamb,” 
he said, smiling down at Tamar. “The 
little creature is never very far from the 
lad. There, he has found him,” he added, 
as a silvery shower of tinkling sounds came 
up from the valley. “Hear how the little 
bell shakes, that Malcah tied on his neck 
this morning.” 





“God’s peace be with the lads,” whisper- 
ed Tamar, a loving light in her beautiful 
eyes, as she looked out across the dimming 
valley. 

“Forever and ever,” added Ophni fer- 
vently, drawing her inside the room, and 
dropping the curtain to shut out the chilly 
night air. 

Farther down the slope of the hill, 
where the great flock of sheep was slowly 
settling down for the night, three boys sat 
together on the thick, soft grass, talking 
in low tones. These were the sons of 
Ophni—Nathan and _ Simeon, _ sturdy, 
brown-legged lads of fifteen and eighteen, 
and Malcah, a slender, delicate-looking boy 
of ten. 

“My father says,” said Nathan, the old- 
est, “that it is surely so. He heard it at the 
synagogue. The high priest Simeon, thy 
namesake, told the people, only last Sab- 
bath. He thinks the time is nearly come.” 

“But who will be the new King?” argued 
Simeon. “There is no King in the world so 
strong as Cesar. Who, then, will dare to 
make a new throne at Jerusalem?” 

“A King is to be born, the high priest 
says. God will send him to govern us, so 
Cesar will have nothing to say about it,” 
said Nathan stoutly. 

Malcah said nothing. With his lamb 
cuddled up in his arms, he drew nearer to 
his brother and listened intently. 

He had been to the synagogue with his 
father, and had heard, but only half un- 
derstood, the mysterious prophecies of the 
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high priest. He did understand, however, 
as every Jewish lad was bound to do, that 
his people were looking and longing for the 
coming of a great, new King—a Messiah, 
whose advent had been foretold for ages, 
and he knew that it was whispered in high 
circles that His time was close at hand. 

In his boyish heart, more gentle and 
dreamy than those of his practical-minded 
brothers, was a feeling of tender, loving 
awe toward the King that was to come, 
mingled with a fervent hope that he might 
himself live to see Him. 

“Things will be better when the new 
king does come,” he heard Nathan say, as 
the boys rose to fetch their warm, sheep- 
skin cloaks, and make ready for the night. 
Still thinking of the wonderful, mysterious 
words he had heard in the synagogue, and 
wondering if they were really to come true 
so soon, Malcah rolled himself up in his 
own comfortable cloak, and lay down on 
the grass. His lamb snuggled its cool little 
nose against his shoulder, and he covered 
it tenderly with a fold of his cloak. 

Nathan and Simeon were soon asleep, 
but resting so lightly that the smallest 
sound would arouse them—a habit neces- 
sary among shepherds, who must guard 
their flocks from various midnight maraud- 
ers. But Malcah could not sleep. His 
eyes, large and dark like his mother’s, 
wandered over the dimly-seen,resting flock, 
making sure that nothing was near to dis- 
turb them. Then he turned his head to- 
ward the little cottage, high up the hill, too 
far away to be seen in the dim starlight, 
and his lips unconsciously formed a word 
of blessing for the dear father and mother 
within its walls. 

At last he fell to studying the stars. Like 
most boys in that land of clear skies and 
beautiful, starlight nights, he knew many 
of them by name, and amused himself by 
calling them over as he found them in their 
places. 

All at once he sat up, his cloak, unheed- 
ed, dropping from around him. Far away 
in the east, at the very edge of the horizon, 
he had discovered a strange, new star. It 
was just beginning to show, but was of very 
unusual brillianey, and Malcah could not 
imagine what it could be. Breathlessly 
he watched, as it slowly rose higher in 
the sky, its light increasing until it fairly 
flooded the valley. On the eastern 








the white walls of Bethlehem lay clustered 
like a great handful of pearls. Even from 
that distance Malcah thought he could dis- 
cern figures moving about, as though the 
people were wakened and disturbed by 
this unwonted brightness. 

“Nathan! Simeon!” called Malcah, 
softly, springing to his feet. 

They needed but one word. In an in- 
stant they were sitting up, rubbing their 
eyes dazedly in the almost painful light. 

“What is it?” they cried in alarm, both 
together, but Malcah could tell them noth- 
ing. Awestricken to silence, the three 
gazed about the valley, noticing almost 
without thinking about it how black the 
shadows were under the olive-trees by 
their well, and how high up on the hill 
their father’s cottage seemed. 





Suddenly Simeon, who was looking in 
the direction of the great highroad that led 
into Bethlehem, gave a startled cry. Na- 
than and Malcah turned quickly and saw 


what had astonished him. Swinging 
steadily along the wide road, which lay 
silvery white in the light of the star, came 
three great camels, beasts which were very 
rarely seen in Judea. Each was richly 
decked in gilded trappings that glistened 
as they moved. It was a strange proces- 
sion, gliding along so silently toward the 
great gate of the city. The handsomely- 
robed men on the camels’ backs seemed to be 
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watching the star intently, shading their 
eyes with their palms. At the gate they 
halted a moment, then passed in, out of 
sight. 

The boys looked at each other, for a 
moment speechless. Then Malcah, in a 
voice of hushed wonder, cried softly! “The 
King! It isthe King!” 

Nathan and Simeon looked at him, and 
at each other, in dumb amazement. What 
if it should be that the long-looked-for King 
had come—was that moment in Bethle- 
hem? 

Forgetting the flock, their charge, every- 
thing, the boys started down the hillside. 
Over the rocks and knolls they stumbled, 
noticing nothing in their excitement but 
that the star grew steadily brighter and 
more glorious. On and on toward Bethle- 
hem they hurried, Malcah, his sweet face 
aglow with joyful eagerness, always a 
little ahead. In his arms he still held tight- 
ly his motherless white lamb, for even in 
his hurry he had thought that it might be 
frightened if left alone. 

A great crowd was surging in the narrow 
streets of the little city. The sight of three 
such magnificent strangers, coming in state 
with their richly harnessed camels, was no 
common one in Bethlehem. Even more 
than the glory of the mysterious star did 
they arouse the people to wonder, and al- 
most alarm. 

As the boys reached the gate, the stran- 
gers were dismounting before a low struc- 
ture of brown, sun-baked brick, a strange 
place, indeed, to receive a visit of so much 
pomp and ceremony. Making their way 
through the crowd, the lads drew as near 
as they could to the low doorway. 

Suddenly a strange hush fell over the 
crowded street. Each man looked at his 
neighbor in speechless question. Brighter 
and brighter grew the glory of the great 
star, and they saw that it was at its most 
wonderful radiance directly above a spot 
in the lowly building. ‘Pressing closer, the 
boys saw, in the very midst of the shining 
glory, a tiny, smiling Babe, lying in his 
mother’s lap. More and more intensely 


shone the beautiful light, more and more 
(Continued on page 79) 



























slopes, directly under the brightest rays, 
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PART IV 


EACHERS must be warned again and 

again that teaching the Constitution 

as “the mere machinery of govern- 

ment” is fatal. It destroys the child’s 
interest and defeats its own purpose. Study- 
ing the Constitution as the dry bones of gov- 
ernment is painful and the mind tries to forget 
painful memories. If we believe in the Consti- 
tution, we will try to show that it is a body or 
form surrounding and expressing a great liv- 
ing spirit as the human body surrounds and ex- 
presses a soul. 

We will not take it seriatim, clause by clause 
from beginning to end, but take the great fun- 
damental principles it expresses and show 
what parts of the Constitution express and 
guard these. In so doing, we shall eventually 
have studied the whole Constitution and fixed 
in mind its meaning and wonderful provisions. 

There are six great fundamental principles 
in the Constitution. They are: 


1. Representative government. 

2. Dual form of government. 

3. Guaranty of individual liberty through 
Constitutional limitations. 

4. Independent judiciary. 

5. Governmental checks and balances. 

6. Concurrent power of the Senate and the 
‘President over foreign relations. . 


The questions in this lesson will relate to 
these fundamental principles and the teacher 
should refer to current events which illustrate 
them. The Constitution is alive to-day and the 
pupils should understand this. 

Be sure that each child has a copy of the 
Constitution. It would be well if he owned a 
copy that he could mark with marginal notes as 
he studies it in class. Do not ask to have the 
clauses learned. Have them read and dis- 
cussed. They will be consulted so frequently 
that children will get their general tenor and 
know where in the Constitution to look for 
them. The pupils should discuss the quota- 
tions given at the head of these articles, and 
might well learn them to recite when they give 
exercises on the Constitution. 

REFERENCES: Catechism of the Constitution 
(National Security League, 2 cents); David J. 
Hill, Back to the Republic; Atwood, The People’s 
Government. 

Note: For further information and advice, 
address, personally, Etta V. Leighton, Civic 
Secretary, National Security League, 17 East 
49th St., New York City. 


Questions and Answers 


1. What is our government? 
(A representative democracy—a republic.) 

2. Why isn’t it a pure democracy? 

* (Because all the voters cannot get together to 
discuss and vote—they must send Representa- 
tives to do that for them.) 

8. Have any republics tried pure democracy? 
(Yes, “former republics, as in Greece and Italy, 
where the peoples attempted themselves to enact 
laws in tumultuous assemblies and where there 
was only one result—disunion, civil strife and 
final anarchy.”—James M. Beck. 

4, What part of the Constitution sets up repre- 
sentative government? 

(Read Article I, Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 
Article IV, Section 4.) 

5. How many Representatives may each state have? 

(One for every 211, 877 persons in 1922.) 

. What is a delegate-at-large? 


6, 7, 8; 
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The American Commonwealth is something 
more than the mere machinery of government. 
It is a great spirit, whose principal purpose is to 
reconcile the authority of law with the rights of 
the individual as a responsible moral being. The 
breath of its life is public opinion, and when 
that public opinion ceases to support any or all 
of its fundamental principles, they will perish. 
The Constitution of the United States, with its 
fine equilibrium between efficient power and in- 
dividual liberty, still remains the best hope of 
the world. If it should perish, the cause of true 
democracy would receive a fatal wound, and the 
best hopes of mankind would be irreparably dis- 
appointed.—JAMES M. BECK, Solicitor General 
of the United States. 








(A Representative apportioned to a state that 
has population enough for only one Representa- 
tive. 

7. What states have only one member in the House 
of Representatives? 

(67th Congress—Arizona, Delaware, 
New Mexico and Wyoming.) 

How many has your state? How many Repre- 
sentatives altogether in the House in 1922? 
(435.) 

8. What are the qualifications for a Representa- 
tive? Can a naturalized citizen be a Repre- 
sentative? A Senator? ; 

(Article I, Section 2, Clause 2; Section 3.) 

9. What are the qualifications of a Senator? How 
many has each state? How are they elected? 
(Amendment XVII wipes out Article I, Section 
8, Clause 1.) 

10. Why are Senators elected for 6 years? 

(So that two thirds shall always be experienced 


Nevada, 


men.) 

Why are they required to be older than Rep- 
resentatives? 

(Because it was thought they needed to be 
wiser.) 


11. Why do bills for raising money originate in the 
House of Representatives? 

(Because when the Constitution was adopted, 
the Representatives were elected by the people, 
and being more directly responsible to them 
would be less likely to be extravagant.) 

Does this argument apply now? Why not? 
Do bills for raising revenue still originate in 
the House? 

12. Read Article I, Section 8—Powers granted to 
Congress. (Note any of these powers exer- 
cised within your recollection.) Refer to Sec- 
tion 3. What sole power has the Senate? Has 
it ever impeached anyone? Look in your his- 
tory to see who was impeached. 

13. How do we know what Congress is doing? 

(By newspaper accounts—but if all newspapers 
ceased to publish news of Congress, we could 
still know because Article I, Section 5, Clause 3 
provides that -) 

14. What is a dual form of government? 

(State government and United States govern- 
ment joined in “a perfect union.” “The two 
fundamental principles on which our system of 
federal government was founded are: (1) The 
principle of national power by the federal gov- 
ernment; (2) The preservation of the right of 
local self-government in the states.’_—W. P. 
Burris.) 

What part of the Constitution guarantees this 
dual form? 

(The 10th Amendment; also Article I, Section 
9, Clauses 5 and 6, and Section 10; Article IV, 
Section 1. All the foregoing recognize that 
the government of the states is to continue un- 
der the Constitution and that the United States 
government has certain powers and is denied 
athers, also that the states have certain powers 
and are denied others.) 
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15. Where are the guaranties of individual liberty? 
(Section 9, Clauses 2 and 3; Article III, Sectioy 
8, Clause 1—“No person shall be convicted of 
treason,” etc., and Clause 2; Article IV, Sectioy 
2—Privileges of citizens; Article VI, Section 3 
—last sentence; first ten amendments, 
Amendments XIII, XIV, XV, XIX.) 

16. Are these rights given by the Constitution or 

the United States? 
(No. They are acknowledged and guaranteed. 
These rights are “inalienable”—God-given—bit 
our Constitution was the first to acknowledge 
that man had these rights and that governments 
were instituted to protect them.) 

17. What is an independent judiciary? 

(A set of judges, appointed for life or during 
good behavior, that can make just and equal de- 
cisions without fear or favor of anyone.) 

18. What has our Supreme Court (the highest court 
of our independent judiciary) been called? 
(“The balance wheel of the Constitution. 
“The high guardian of the Constitution itselj.”) 

19. Is this independent judiciary in danger? 

(Yes. The recall of judges, or of judicial de- 
cisions, is favored by some who seem to forget 
that such power of the people to recall would 
take away the independence of the judges—they 
would be at the mercy of the mob spirit of wn- 
informed. or misled people.) 

20. Does the Supreme Court make a law unconsti- 

tutional? 
(No. It can only measure the law by the Con- 
stitution—like laying a yardstick along a piece 
of cloth. If the law is not in accord with the 
spirit of the Constitution, it isv’t a law at all— 
it is null and void.) 

21. What distinguishes our government and makes 

it a safer guardian of the people’s rights than 
any other government? 
(The Supreme Court, because it protects the 
people from the possible tyranny of the legisla- 
tive branch of the government itself. Sxppose 
a majority in Congress passed a law which took 
away a part or all of the people’s liberties. The 
constitutionality of such a law could be called 
in question and the case carried to the Supreme 
Court. This court, if it found the law uncon- 
stitutional, could declare it so and wipe it off 
the statute books.) 

22. What is the system of checks and balances? 
(Our three-part government—Executive (Pres- 
ident), Legislative (Congress: Senate and 
House of Representatives), and Judicial (Si- 
preme Court). They are like the legs of 1 
three-legged stool—take away any one and the 
structure falls. The founders intended to pre- 
vent the President from having too much power. 
See the clauses that show how Congress can 
pass laws over the President’s veto. Congress 
declares war, but the President is Commander- 
in-Chief. This system of checks and balances 
is in danger. There are some people who want 
to do away with the Senate, some want to do 
away with the Supreme Court. None of these 
really understand our wonderful Constitution.) 

23. Who has the right to control our foreign policy? 
(The President and the Senate. “By and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate” means 
that the Senate is a party to treaties—See 
Article II, Section 2, Clause 2.) 

24. Why was this clause inserted? 

(The colonists wanted no one-man governinent 
—no king under any name. They wanted the 
people represented in decisions on war and 
peace and policy with other nations, so they put 
in “with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
No treaty can be entered into unless two thirds: 
of the Senators concur.) 

25. Is Congress powerful in the same sense as the 
Parliament in England? 
(No. Its powers of legislation are definitely !in- 
ited to seventeen subjects and to such laws a8 
are necessary and-proper for carrying out these 
seventeen powers.) 
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A DAINTY DOROTHY SEWING SET 
BY MIRIAM LE MAY 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING: (1) Trace the little girl onto thin wood, size 54%" x65". Cut outer edge with coping saw. 


Pe . . (2) Trace flower designs onto 
cardboard and color. Next buy some 4%” dowel sticks and cut into 24” lengths. Glue flowers onto them. (3) Cut a piece of wood 2%” x 55%” 


for a base. Bore 5 holes with brace and bit for dowel sticks, Tack and glue girl to the base and set is ready for your spools. ’ 


(4) Needle holder may be made outof the apron if desired. Spools may be changed by lifting flower sticks from holes. 
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T was a week before Christmas and 


Ruth had been busy for days. Now 

the last present was wrapped in tissue 

paper and laid away until Christmas 
Eve. Had anyone been forgotten? Asshe 
sat thinking and looking out of the win- 
dow, a brilliant little cardinal hopped over 
the snow looking for crumbs. 

“The birds,” said Ruth, “no one has re- 
membered the birds.” 

Ruth’s house was in the center of an old- 
fashioned garden, the home of many birds. 
All summer she had enjoyed their songs 
and had tried to make friends with them. 
For several years the same family of tom- 
tits had built their nest in an old flowerpot 
in one corner of the garden. Each year 
they put in some warm bedding and cared 
for six red-speckled eggs. How hard they 
worked to feed their hungry babies, who 
never seemed to say that they had enough. 
The father and mother were busy all day 
long carrying caterpillars and insects to 
them. 

The cardinals are rather retiring birds, 
but Ruth had seen a cardinal’s nest one day 
in the summer while she was a-berrying in 
the river thicket near her home. Perhaps 
this hungry little fellow was the same red- 
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bird she had seen hovering protectingly 
over his brooding mate, his bright crest 
raised high because of his excitement. The 
nest was well hidden in a low evergreen 
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The Birds’ Christmas Tree 


By MAY DITTMAR 
ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


tree, but Ruth visited the spot often. As 
she was careful not to alarm the birds, she 
heard many of the beautiful songs the car- 
dinal sang to his mate. 

Now that winter had come he sang as 
cheerily as ever with his red coat bright 
against the snow. What cared he if the 
trees were bare and the earth covered with 














a soft white blanket? He would be happy 
just the same. Spring was coming and 
then everything would be green again. 
“The very thing,” said Ruth after a few 
minutes’ thought, “a Christmas tree for the 





birds!” At Christmas time she always had 
some money to spend as she wished, and 
immediately she began to plan the tree. 
Christmas morning there was great ex- 
citement in the garden. The cardinals’ 
bright eyes saw it first. Even they were 
puzzled. A tree! Yes, it wasatree. A 
green fir tree. But what were those bright 
paper baskets hanging from the branches? 
Was it a trick? Would they go off with a 
pop like the long stick that the 
farmer’s boy sometimes carried 
in his hand ?—the boy who seem- 
ed to forget that all spring the 
birds had been eating caterpillars 
and insects that would hurt his 
garden. If they took a little 
fruit in the summer he tried to 
kill them with the 
stick that popped. 
Perhaps these people 
were like that, too. 
At last one bolder 
than the rest flew to 
the tree. Perching 
on the golden star at 
the top, he looked in- 


to the nearest basket, which was made of 
cardboard covered with bright red paper. 
Surely those were bread crumbs. And 
what was this tied to the branches with red 


eS. 


ribbon? He pecked at it carefully. “Suet,” 
he said, ‘‘suet, as sure as my name is Car. 
dinal.” 

Two more now flew to share in this 
wonderful feast which had so strangely 


appeared. “What are 
those seeds?” asked rong 
one. “I have never 
seen anything just like them before.” 

“Oh, I know,” twittered fat Mr. Cardi- 
nal, “the lady on the hill feeds them to her 
canary, and I often have some that have 
been spilled on the porch, 
Do not be afraid to eat 
them. They really are 
delicious.” 

By now all the cardinals in the garden 
were flying around the tree, tasting this 
and that,—seeds, crumbs, crusts, suet, and 
blocks of sugar which Ruth had tied there 
for dessert. 

Two young tomtits had been watching 
from a tall tree and flew away to tell the 
news to the rest of their family. They all 
set up such a chatter that the noise waken- 
ed a wise old owl who was sleeping in a 
hollow tree. 


“Who! Who! Who!” he said, blink- 
ing his eyes. “Who is making so much 
noise?” 


“Oh, Mr. Owl,” they twittered, very 


much excited, “there is the most wonder- ° 


ful green tree in the garden! It is grow- 
ing in a large box, and you never saw such 
fruit! The cardinals are eating it all up. 
Do you suppose it would be safe for us to 
fly down and take some, too?” 

“Are there 
any mice or 
fish on the 
tree?” asked 
the owl crossly. 

“We didn’t 
see any,” they 
chirped. 

“Well, then,” 
muttered the 
owl, “go away 
and don’t wake 
me again.” 

The tomtits 
were a little 
afraid of the owl when he glared like that, 
so they all flew off to the garden. There 
they watched until one of them saw a large 
piece of coconut near the top of the tree. 





_This was too much. Surely it had been put 


there just for them. The cardinals could 
not expect to have everything for them- 
selves. Soon the tomtits, too, were chaiter- 
ing and eating. 

A few of the cardinals complained. 
Who told these tomtits that they could eat 
from their tree? Who had found it any- 
way? They pecked and pushed, while 


(Continued on page 81) 
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Mother Goose Jointed Toy 


LITTLE JACK HORNER 


This toy is easily made from construction paper, the joints being fastened together with roundheaded, brass 
paper fasteners or bits of wire. Jack’s hair and the dish are brown. He has a blue suit 
with sox to match, white collar, cuffs, belt and shoes. 
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HE teaching of division is the most 

difficult of the fundamental processes, 

not only because it involves two of 

the other fundamental processes but 
chiefly because of the difficulty in finding quick- 
ly and accurately the quotient figures. When 
we get beyond the facts of the multiplication 
tables there is more or less guesswork involved 
in finding the quotient figures, and if we can 
base our guesses on some definite facts or prin- 
ciples we are more likely to be correct in the 
first trial. 

The following outline if carefully followed 
ought to teach children how to find quotient 
figures with few mistakes on the first trial. 
Since few of the textbooks are carefully grad- 
ed in the work of division, the teacher will have 
to arrange examples to give to the class if she 
follows this outline. That will entail consider- 
able work for the teacher, but the results will 
be worth the trouble. 

If the school has a mimeograph or other 
duplicator these drill sheets can be prepared 
with a minimum of effort, and if care is used 
in handling the sheets they can be used many 
times. The daily drill in division can be writ- 
ten on the board in a few minutes. Teachers 
should keep lists of division examples in note- 
books so that they can be used in subsequent 
terms or years. 

Division is best taught in connection with 
multiplication. As the multiplication fact of 
“45 is 20” is fixed, an accompanying division 
fact is “How many 5’s in 20?” or “20--5 gives 
4 for result.” Do not, however, begin to teach 
formal division until the multiplication and 
subtraction facts are well fixed. 

It is also important that the child be taught 
the correct position of the quotient figures. 
Many pupils are careless in regard to the posi- 
tion of the quotient figures, but if we are to 
place the quotient above the dividend and are 
to give the best method of placing the decimal 
point in division of decimals, we must insist on 
the correct placing of quotient figures. The 
following rule must be observed: Each quo- 
tient figure must be placed above (or below) 
the last figure of each partial dividend. Illus- 
tration: Short division: 


7\1546 12/1096 


220—rem. 6 

The position of the first 2 in the quotient 

means that 7 is contained in 15 two times. If 

the first quotient figure were placed under the 

1 it would mean that 7 was contained in 1 sev- 
en times. Long division: 


60 The first figure of the quotient 6 
22513574 ~—~sis placed above the last figure of 
1350 the first partial dividend 7. This 
means that 225 is contained in 
74 1357, the first partial dividend, 

6 times. If 6 were placed above 1, the first fig- 
ure in the dividend, it would mean that 225 was 
contained in 1 six times, which of course is 


absurd. 





91—rem. 4 





SHORT DIVISION 


A. Apperceptive step: multiplication of in- 
tegers: 
4x5 is 20. 
4X? is 20. 
How many 4’s in 20? 
20 divided by 4 is how many? 


B. Drill on division facts as developed in mul- 
tiplication. The following has been found a 
convenient form of division drill. Divide 
each of the following by the number writ- 
ten in divisor’s place: 


G24 [86 |48 [54 [80 1B \60 [12 [42 66 
749 [85 [21 14 [66 |70 [68 [28 [42 [77 
S104 |40 [24 [56 [72 [16 [92 [48 [80 96 
945 36 [54 (27 |18 [63 [81 (72 [90 [99 


Construct other drills for divisors 2, 3, 4, 5, 
11, and 12 if the 11’s and 12’s have been 
learned. Place time limit on this work to 
see if the child is making progress. Find 
the percentage of accuracy and compare 
from day to day. Drill on these facts until 
the child has a fair degree of speed and ac- 
curacy. Always give drills in miscellaneous 
order. 


C. One-figure divisors and dividends with re- 
mainders: 


_—_ —_— eee 


8\43 [50 [26 [57 |33 [65 |76 |17 |89 (98 
9/37 |19 |46 |28 |57 |65 -|76 |92 (34 |89 


Give plenty of drill on this type of dividend. 


D. One-figure divisors and three-figure divi- 
dends: 


No remainder: 
4'840 |484 |128 |164 |400 |380 [440 [248 |324 


Remainders: 
5/253 |402 |154 |857 |453 |552 |306 |258 (359 


No remainder. Carrying: 
6|144 |872 |444 |276 |780 |384 [588 |432 |576 


Carrying and remainders: 
7\158 (369 |537 |808 {627 |456 (348 |852 


Naughts: 
81207 (406 |507 |305 [500 |605 |309 {507 


E. Use any dividend, one-figure divisor: 
2\30986 6)/48693 8/86540 9/39006 7/467094 


5|342532 














Emphasize the position of the quotient fig- 
ures. Use 10 as divisor, 11 and 12 if the 
11’s and 12’s have been given. 


LONG DIVISION 


A. Use one-figure divisor, but put all work on 
paper; write quotient above dividend. 
In introducing long division 


es give example as shown but have 
8/23564 children solve by short division 
16. first. Question them as to the 
"5 steps of solving and the order 
72 in which they occur. Now have 
as them solve the same example, 
36 placing the quotient above, 

32 writing the product below the 
“AA dividend each time, and sub- 
tract, placing the remainder 


40 below. Use divisors 8, 9, 10, 
5rem. and 12, 


B. Two-figure divisors, three-figure dividends, 
partial dividend two figures, with or with- 
out a remainder: 

(a) Use 20, 30, 40, 50 as first two-figure divi- 
sors larger than 12: 


20/460 30/690 40/880 50/658 60 781 


Divisors 21, 31, 41, 51, etc. Use 20, 30, 40, 
50, etc., as trial divisors: 


21/850 21/672 21/483 21/896 21 Gao 
21/301 21/443 21/360 
31/386 31/671 31/702 31/968 31400 
31/705 31/648 31/389 


Use also divisors 41, 51, 61, 71, 81, as above. 


(b) Two-figure divisors; first partial dividend 
requiring three figures. Use 20, 30, 40, etc., 
as trial divisors; no remainders: 





21/1995 31/1457 41/2583 51/3672 612196 
71/3408 

With remainders: 

21/2014 31/1529 41/2687 51/3742 612384 
71/3570 


(c) Divisors 22, 32, 42, etc., using 20, 30, 40 as 
trial divisors; partial dividend two or three 
figures: 


22/682 
72|1800 





32/982 42/924 52/1104 622666 





22/7480 32/8000 42/9660 52/32240 62 6320 
72/7560 (Zero in quotient.) 


(d) Divisors 19, 29, 39, 49, etc. 
etc., as trial divisors: 


19/634 29/959 39/1254 49/3327 59/1170 69 1057 


Use 20, 30, 40, 


(e) Divisors 18, 28, 38, etc. Use 20, 30, 40 as 


trial divisors: 
18/44812 28/5939 38/1763 48/2348 583574 
68/4054 


Each of the preceding examples is a type of 
example on which much drill should be giv- 
en before passing to the next type, which in- 
volves a slightly more complicated process. 


The most difficult of the two-figure divisors 
are those whose quotient figures cannot eas- 
ily be found; i. e. there is a correction when 
using the nearest decade as trial divisor. 
See following: 


18/1746 28/1995 38/3127 48/3927 58 4098 








68/2796 


When using 20 as trial divisor for 18 we 
must use care whenever the product of 20 
by the quotient figure leaves a remainder 
near 20. In the first example abcve: 20 }8 
contained in 174 8 times, but 8 times 20 8 
160, which leaves a remainder of 14; ‘ere 
fore we suspect’ that the correct quotient 
figure is 9 instead of 8. Making trial wé 
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find 9 to be correct. Drill much on exam- 
ples of this type to develop facility in get- 
ting the correct quotient figure without 
multiplying on paper and then having to 
make correction. 

In all the work of division give many drill 
periods in just finding quotient figures. If 
the child gives the correct quotient figure 
and shows that he knows the principles of 
finding the quotients do not take time to 
solve the example, but find the quotient fig- 
ures in other examples. Have many exam- 
ples on the board for drill work. After cer- 
tain types of division examples have been 
learned give review on these examples in 
miscellaneous order. Speed of solving divi- 
sion examples lies chiefly in the ability to 
find quickly the quotient figures. 


(f) Two-figure divisors, 23, 34, 46, 55, 64, 76, 
etc.: 


23/2584 33|13415 54|8760 45/8750 27|1369 
44/1756 

Notice that these are the most difficult of 
the two-figure divisors, and that it is not so 
easy to use a trial divisor because the di- 
visors are not so near the decades 20, 30, 
etc. In the second example 30 is easily used 
for trial divisor. In the third example 50 as 
trial divisor easily finds the quotient fig- 
ures. In the fourth example if 50 is used 
for trial divisor to find the second quotient 
figure the quotient will be 8, and if 40 is 
used the quotient will be 10, so we take 
the one between and find 9 to be right. In 
the fifth example, using 30 as trial divisor, 
we find the quotient figure to be 4, but as 
there is a remainder of 16 we may suspect 
that the quotient figure ought to be 5, and 
on trial we find 5 to be correct. 





C. Three-figure divisors, two right-hand fig- 
ures of small value; trial divisors 100, 200, 
300, etc., partial dividend three figures: 


109/8945 212/5887 315|6647 608|7494 720/8486 


(a) Three-figure divisors, two right-hand fig- 
ures expressing value near 100; trial di- 
visors 200, 300, 400, etc.: - 


192/6057  289/6459  396)8327 
594[13675 





482/10865 


FEW weeks ago I came into pos- 
session of a number of old rec- 
ords compiled in the happy 
Long Ago. Among them is a great 

armful of “Teacher’s Monthly Reports” for 
six ungraded schools, each heavy, board- 
covered register covering a period of five years. 
They held some surprises for me. 

The first report that I looked at, for the win- 
ter of ’65-66, shows an enrollment of 50 boys 
and 39 girls, ranging in age from four years to 
twenty, all under one teacher. They were grad- 
ed according to their reading book,—Primer 
Class, First Reader, Second Reader, on to Fifth 
Reader; but instruction included much more 
than reading. A page of printed directions, in- 
serted by the County Superintendent, advises, 

“With the Alphabet and Primer are to be 
taught: 

Counting 

Making Figures 

Printing Letters. 

“With the First Reader: 

Counting (forward and backward) 

Enumeration 

Multiplication Table 

Mental Arithmetic (with objects) 

Names and uses of +, —, X, +, and =.” 
And so the list goes on, including dictation, 
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More difficult case of three-figure divisor: 


3 If we use 200 as trial divisor we 
192/5957 get 2 as first quotient figure, but 
considering the first two figures 
of both dividend and divisor we find 19 is 
contained three times in 59 with a remain- 
der of 2, so we take 8 as the correct quotient 
figure. 
2 If we use 500 as trial divisor we 
489|98754 get 1 as quotient figure, but us- 
978 ing the first two figures in both 
—— dividend and divisor we find 48 is 
contained two times in 98, therefore we se- 
lect 2 as the first quotient figure. 


(b) Three-figure divisors, value of two right- 
hand figures near 100; one more figure in 
partial dividend than in divisor; trial di- 
visors 200, 300, 400, etc.; quotient figures 
easily found: 


187/14121 291]22057 384|21746 479|35637 
586|44632 








(c) Three-figure divisors, value of two right- 
hand figures not near 100, as 154, 248, 362, 
449, etc.: 


8 154 is not contained in the first 
154|12567 three figures, so 1256 is the first 
1232 partial dividend. Since 154 is 
———__ midway between 100 and 200 we 
247 cannot use either as trial divisor 
with any degree of accuracy; but by con- 
sidering 15 as divisor and 125 as partial 
dividend we obtain 8 as quotient figure. 
Multiplying by 8, we find it correct. 


7 ‘If trial divisor is 200 the quo- 

263|18929 tient is 8, and if divisor is 300 

1841 the quotient is 6. Since 263 is 

——_ more than halfway between 200 

and 300, the correct quotient 

figure will probably be 7. Multiplying by 
7, we find it correct. 


76 400 used as trial divisor will give 
446|33984 quotient of 8. 500 used as trial 
3122 divisor will give quotient of 6. 
—— Since 446 lies about midway be- 
2764 tween 400 and 500, the correct 
2676 figure probably will be 7. Try- 

88 ing 7, we find it correct. In the 
second partial dividend, 400 used 

as trial divisor gives a quotient of 6 and a 





Looking Backward 


By A SUPERINTENDENT’S WIFE 


grammar, composition, declamation, etymology, 
up to the Fifth Reader, where the instructor 
was supposed to teach algebra, elementary ge- 
ometry, bookkeeping, history of the United 
States, and mensuration. Perhaps the County 
Superintendent was afraid this would leave too 
much time on the teacher’s hands, so he added: 
“Miscellaneous exercises that may be intro- 
duced at the option of the teacher—Vocal Mu- 
sic, Moral Lessons, Constitution of the United 
States, Natural Philosophy, Physiology.” These 
subjects were not all taught, but a surprising 
number of them were managed. My uncle 
studied some of them, and the records tell how 
many were in each class. 

The School Board of the district adopted a 
series of textbooks as the standard, but did not 
furnish them. The result was that all too fre- 
quently the pupil brought whatever he could 
find at home, which assembled a heterogeneous 
mass of texts that would have served well with 
our present method, but that were a great 
handicap in the days when lessons were as- 
signed and recited by pages,—so many square 


38 


remainder of 300, so probably the quotient 
will be 6. On trial 6 is correct. We also 
could get the second quotient figure by no- 
ticing that the second partial dividend is 
about 400 less than the first product 3122. 
As that product’ was obtained by multiply- 
ing by 7, the next quotient figure will be 6. 


86 500 as trial divisor gives a quo- 

567|48927 tient of 9, and 600 as trial divi- 

4536 sor gives a quotient of 8. Since 

——__ 567 is nearer 600 than 500, we 

3567 take 8 as the first quotient fig- 

3402 ure. 600 will be contained in the 

165 second partial dividend almost 6 

times, so we judge that 567 will 

give a quotient figure of 6, and find that to 
be correct. 


49 600 as trial divisor gives as quo- 
655|32167 tient 5 and 700 as trial divisor 
2620 gives as quotient 4. Trying 5, 
——— . we find that there will be 2 to 
5967 carry in the first multiplication 
5895 making the second figure 7 and 
72 the two left-hand figures 32, al- 
together 3275, which is larger 
than the dividend, so 4 is the correct quo- 
tient figure. In finding the second quotient 
figure, 600 as trial divisor gives a quotient 
of 9 and a remainder of 567, so we judge 
that 655 will be contained 9 times in 5967. 


Since the difficult part of division is finding 
the quotient figures quickly and accurately, 
we must not neglect this part of the work. 
We must eliminate guessing, or (perhaps 
we may say) show the children how to 
guess in a scientific manner. This will 
eliminate as much as possible the frequent 
trials which so many children make before 
they find the correct quotient figure. 


(d) When we use divisors of 4 or 5 figures we 
must show the children how to find the quo- 
tient figures by eliminating one or more 
right-hand figures of both dividend and 


divisor. 
57 In this example we see that 
4684|267845 the first figure of the divisor, 
23420 4, will be contained in 26 six 
"33645 times, but since there will be 


4 to carry, the two left-hand 
figures of the product will be 28, which is 
(Continued on page 85) 


feet a day, as it were. In spite of all this 

latitude in selection, or collection, the 

registers show about 43% “Pupils with- 
out necessary books,” which made the work 
harder and greatly interfered with progress. 

In the list of “Standard Books Used” ap- 
pear such old names as McGuffy’s Readers, 
Sander’s Readers; Stodard’s, Greenleaf’s, and 
Brooks’ Arithmetics (mental and written); 
Monteith’s, McNally’s, and Warren’s Geogra- 
phies; Goodrich’s History; Kerl’s Grammar. 

They were strong on arithmetic in those 
days. That was their mental gymnasium, and 
they wrestled hard in it. It was the subject by 
which a new teacher survived or perished. No 
matter how perfect his English, how ably he 
taught geography, it availed him nothing if he 
could not stand the acid test—catch questions 
in arithmetic. On a busy evening other things 
could be slighted, but not the preparation of 
next day’s arithmetic lesson! That had to be 
mastered. Any teacher who allowed himself to 
be “stuck” before the class lost his prestige, 
and had a hard time regaining the confidence 
of his class, sometimes even of the community. 

Where a teacher was long established, and 
his position secure, he could sometimes be hon- 
est about his limitations. I recall hearing one 
of the prominent educators of our state say 
(Continued on page 71) 
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The New Christmas Stocking 


BY CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


HERE are ever so many pleasant 

things to be associated with the 

reign in England, more than three 

hundred years ago, of good Queen 
Bess. Mince pies, the boar’s head brought 
in decorated with holly at Christmas, the 
Christmas waits with their carols—these 
originated in the court of a queen who 
loved to make others happy. But did you 
know that she helped to give us stockings? 
Not the hand-knitted ones of old New Eng- 
land which took so long to make, but those 
woven so quickly by machine that a boy or 
girl could go through toes and heels as 
often as he or she liked without running 
the danger of going barefoot! 

How these stockings came to America is 
an untold Christmas story. 

It begins with a school boy of old Eng- 
land, Willie Lee by name. He went to 
school in the town of Cambridge. One of 
his school friends was a very pretty and in- 
dustrious girl of the vil- 
lage, a girl with rosy 
cheeks and nimble fin- 
gers. She was an expert 
knitter. How her shining 
needles could fly in and 
out of a ball of wool yarn! 
In those days the store- 
keepers gave out knitting 
and paid for the mittens 
and stockings in shillings 
or in supplies, as the knit- 
ters wished. And this girl 
was the swiftest worker 
of all those who laid their 
finished stockings on the 
counter of the village 
store and took home a 
couple of silver shillings 
or a pound of tea in pay. 
She gave up her spare 
time and burned her can- 
dle late as she knit. Willie 
Lee, watching her, studied 
the way in which her knit- 
ting needles circled a heel 
or rounded a toe. Then 
he experimented with 
wires and small wheels 
and screws that he had 
collected. He assembled 
these in an odd fashion 
and connected them with 
a revolving belt which he 
rigged in place in his 
room. Then he put some 
yarn on the wires and set 
the contrivance going. 

It could’ knit. The 
needles he had made of 
his wires did the entire 
circle of a stocking in the 
time it took his girl friend 
to knit one stitch. Thus 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


William Lee had invented a machine for 
weaving stockings! 

Queen Bess was fond of fine clothes, and 
she gave her gracious patronage to the new 
machine which was soon so perfected that 
open-work stockings could be woven, and 
even those with clocks on the sides. As 
the lords of the court wore knee breeches, 
they enjoyed displaying the fine hose that 
the stocking machines turned out. Now 
they could be as proud of their silken hose 
as any dandy of the court of Spain where 
silk stockings had been worn for some 
time. Many stocking machines were set 
up at Nottingham and under the manage- 
ment of one Ned Ludd they hummed and 
sang with the whirring of the knitting 
needles that revolved as if by magic and 
dropped off stockings in a still more magi- 
cal way. 

Everything would have gone well if this 
new industry had not grown so fast in Eng- 
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“Willie Fewkes could hang a new kind of Christmas stocking beside the great brick 
oven of the kitchen that was full of mince pies and cheer.” 
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land. It was like a young giant who 
stretches up so high that he can not see the 
plodding pygmies down at his feet and 
crushes them in his onward march over the 
mountains. 

The weavers who worked on these stock- 
ing machines were paid such low wages 
that it was hard for them to buy bread. 
They bound themselves together into Lud- 
dites, the followers of Ned Ludd who was 
the best weaver of all Nottingham, and a 
fight began that bid fair to put a stop to 
the industry of stocking weaving. 

If you could have hidden yourself in the 
dark nook of some old English alley in the 
year 1811, your tin lantern just illuminat- 
ing the stones of the narrow lane, you 
might have seen a band of Luddites on their 
way to smash a stocking machine in one of 
the Nottingham mills. Black handker- 
chiefs were tied over their eyes. They 
were armed with whatever they had been 
able to collect: broad- 
swords, flintleck muskets, 
hatchets, and hammers. 
Creeping along through 
the darkness the weavers 
would reach a mill, break 
in the wall, and pound the 
magic machine for knit- 
ting stockings into useless- 
ness. And then _ they 
would go back to the 
cellar where they hid and 
try to hit upon a plan for 
getting to America. 

“The land of freedom!” 
the weavers of Notting- 
ham cried. ‘There we 
would be free to work as 
we liked.” 

The English parliament 
heard of their plans and 
enacted a law forbidding 
that any stocking frames 
be taken to America. All 
this fuss was about a bit 
of wearing apparel so 
commonplace to-day! 

And now comes the real 
adventure of the Notting- 
ham weavers. You must 
take a trip in fancy from 
Nottingham to old Liver- 
pool, in the year 1818, 
and hide yourself again 
in the shadows of the 
great piles that line the 
docks. It is again black 
night, but you can hear 
the soft ripple of the 
water against the sides of 
an ancient sailing brig 
that lies in the harbor. 
She is so old and battered 

, (Continued on page 85) 


Lillian ©. Tites 
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LET'S DECORATE THE CHRISTMAS TREE! 
OF course you all know how to make link chains and popcorn chains for your Christmas tree. Here ts a 


new idea that you can use this year. Let these jolly little people take a ride on your tree this year. They 
will help to liven ut up. They can be used for Place Cards, too. Use crayons or watercolors on them. 





JOHN T. LEMOS 


PATTERN 
for size 6 
location 
FIGURE 









































Bird- Blue Cat. Black Owl- Gray Dog - Cream 
Eyes- Green Eyes-Yellow Coat - Red 
Hat - Black Breast- White Trousers : Eat : 


Leqs-Yellow Blue and Blue and 


Yellow Orange 












Squirrel- Tan Fary - Pink w\\ 
Coat - Blue Wings-bightGreen 
Horn- Gold cA 





GO di (ly . , i) fg 
Duck. White Bunny: «ok a, 
Bill - Yellow Tan « White ¥ Cc ¥ 


fl Coat - Green or Gray, 
A Hat-lightGreen / a3 @ 


(YY 


Trace each one of these onto thin 
colored paper , leaving enough extra 
to finish, your link, as shown in the 
one of Mister Teddy Bear. Then color 

and cut out.. 








ALL READY 
FOR SANTA 
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HE Christmas tree is always an 

evergreen,—cedar, or pine, or 

spruce. How the heart throbs 

when we see it all aglow with its 
tinsel trimmings and lighted candles, and 
laden with its wonderful fruit! Such fruit! 
You know what it is! You’ve seen it! 
You’ve gathered it—every mother’s child 
of you—the wonderful fruit of gifts! 
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3ut though you’ve all seen and gathered 
this delightful fruit, perhaps you don’t 
know how the tree came to be the bearer 
of it. There is an old story which tells us 
how it came to pass and I will tell it to you. 

In a country very far away from this, in 
the late afternoon of a bitter winter day, a 
beggar child wandered all alone in the 
depths of a mighty, somber forest. It was 
near the anniversary of the Christ Child’s 
birth. A heavy snow had fallen, and the 
boisterous winds, whistling shrilly, drifted 
the loose snow into strange, fantastic 
heaps. The leafless trees, snow clad, look- 
ed like a line of ghosts, rank on rank, lift- 
ing their naked arms to the heavens. You 
couldn’t see a thing but trees, and snow, 
and sullen darkening sky, for the night was 
coming on. In the west the sun was sink- 
ing behind a bank of clouds, and far in the 
east the long, black shadows crept stealth- 
ilv and steadily over the heavens. 

The little child, clad as a beggar, toiling 
onward through the lonely forest, shivered 
as the bitter winds swept through his tat- 
tered garments. His hands and feet, both 
hare, were numb with cold. He had barely 
strength to drag himself onward. 

Oh! for a refuge for the night! He look- 
ed about him to see if perchance there was 
a spot where he might seek shelter. Oh, 
jov! in the distance he saw a single light 


The Beggar Child, Full of Hope, Fared on toward the Light 
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like a beacon-star shining from a small 
window. 

The beggar child, full of hope, spurred 
his lagging steps, and fared on toward the 
light. When he reached it he found it 
streamed from a torch set in the window of 
the humble hut of a woodsman. 

The beggar child paused at the door and 
rapped timidly, appealingly. The door 











swung on its hinges, and there stood the 
forester, a true son of toil, tall, sturdy, 
rough-handed but tender-hearted. 

“For the love of mercy give me shelter, 
I pray you,” begged the tattered waif. “It 
is night, bitter night, and I have nowhere 
to lay my head. I am half-naked and sore- 
hungered. I faint for food.” The voice 
was soft as a sigh. 

Now the forester was poor in this 
world’s goods, but his heart was rich in 
love and tenderness. That heart was 
wrung with pity for the small night-war- 
derer. 

“Welcome to such as I have,” he said, 
drawing the child into the humble room, 
and making the door secure against the 
winds of the wintry tempest. He placed 
the child in his own comfortable chair close 
to the fire and wrapped him in his own old 
cloak to make him more comfortable still. 
He rubbed the poor, numbed hands and 
feet, and he warmed milk and gave to the 
child to drink. 

“You shall abide here,” he said tender- 
ly, “and this night you shall sleep in my 
own bed.” 

The child answered naught but cuddled 
down and drowsed in the depths of the big 
chair before the cheery fire. 

Now, as the two sat alone in the room, a 
very strange thing happened. It seemed 
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to the forester that it was no longer winter- 
time. Gone were the sleet and the snow, 
gone were the winds of the wintry tem- 
pest! He was conscious of a strange, soft, 
summery feeling—a rare fragrance as of 
June roses sweetened the air; and hark! he 
heard music, as if all the birds of the sum- 
mer forest were choiring. 

The child was no longer alone. In the 
chair beside him sat another Child—one 
clad in a robe of splendor, star-studded 
and shining, and from his smiling face 
beamed a glory not of earth. ’Twas the 
Holy Child himself! the Christ Child! the 
Spirit of Love! 

The forester was mute with awe and 
wonder, but the Child looked at him ten- 
derly. 

“Fear not,” he said, “for verily you are 
blessed of your Lord. You have housed 
the homeless, you have fed the hungry, you 
have clothed the naked. Peace be unto 
you and yours.” 

There was a little branch of evergreen 
on the mantel, and as he spoke, the Holy 
Child took it and planted it in a corner of 
the earthen floor of the hut. And then, up- 
lifting his hands again in blessing, he 

(Continued on page 79) 








The Sprig of Green Had Grown into a 
Beautiful Tree 
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BOB CAT MEETS SANTA CLAUS 


Here is Some December Seat Work for Little People 


Old Bob Cat never dreamt that he would meet Santa when he went to 
sleep in front of the fireplace on Christmas Eve. I think Santa was nearly 
as much surprised as the cat. The fireplace and stocking are the easiest to 
do. I wonder if you can draw Bob Cat just the way he has posed for you? 








BY JOHN T. LEMOS 
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Just copy these Aidd curves and circles Some toys in stockings, 
Two cone and see Like those here; A clock and vase 
A thing well known They'll help to make Give us a sketch 
To you and me. Our picture clear Of Toms fireplace. 
SNow Tommy was'nt But he hung up And fill it up 
Very tall; His biggest sock With presents fine, 
In fact. he was In hopes that Santa So Tom could have 
Quite short and small. Claus might stop. A jolly time. 
ES 
BREN 
Now by the fire | When Santa tumbled He never knows 
Dozed Old BobCat - Into view, _ Until this day 
lazy one, and Bob Cat woke up Twas Santa 


Very fat. And fairly flew: Frightened him away. 



















A First-Class Rural School Library 
By C. E. Miller 


NE autumn, some years ago, found me in 
O charge of a one-room rural school where 

conditions, generally speaking, were above 
the average. The building was in first-class condi- 
tion, the playground was larger and the equipment 
was better than that of any other in the township; 
and the community was above the average in cul- 
ture and civic pride. 

One of the first things brought to my attention— 
and this by a boy of possibly fifteen years—was the 
fact that there was a great disadvantage to the 
children of that community in the lack of reading 
facilities. To be sure there was no library in any of 
the schools of that particular township, but here 
was a youngster who hungered for a library. His 
desire led finally to the establishment of one far 
better than he had ever anticipated. 

In preceding years I had been taking advantage 
of the offer made by the state and had been receiv- 
ing one of the traveling libraries. At this time I 
had not yet made application for such a library for 
this school but I sent promptly to our state capital, 
and in a short time one of the cases of books was 
delivered to the school. 

The children became intensely interested and be- 
gan reading quite voraciously. Before long re- 
quests began to come in from parents, asking for 
books. We gladly granted these requests, and soon 
all the books were in circulation. From time to 
time favorable comments were heard from many of 
the patrons and friends of the school, and as oppor- 
tunity presented itself, I suggested the plan of 
building up a permanent library of standard books. 
This led to various plans and suggestions from in- 
terested folks and by the last month of the school 
term we had formulated definite plans for founding 
a permanent library in that school. 

By way of explanation, it may be stated that in 
that particular community lodge and church festi- 
vals were of frequent occurrence. These affairs 
were usually well attended and held in favor by the 
people. Capitalizing this attitude, we planned to 
have a festival early in May. 

It was customary to have friends of whatever or- 
ganization was holding the festival donate cakes, 
pies, and various other things which would be auc- 
tioned off later in the evening. Besides these things, 
ice cream and pop and peanuts were usually sold. 

In our first effort, thirty cakes were donated, be- 
sides quite a number of pies and other eatables. 
From the sale of the cakes and pies we realized 
about thirty-five dollars. From ice cream, pop, 
peanuts, and candy about twenty-five dollars more 
were added, so that our first attempt to collect 
money netted us nearly sixty dollars to invest in 
books. 

I next selected a committee, consisting of a mem- 
ber of the school board, the local minister, and two 
of the leading patrons of the school, who with my- 
self made a committee of five to select books. A 
catalogue from a standard book supply company 
was given to each one on the committee, with direc- 
tions to choose fifty standard books from the vari- 
ous lists of school library books listed therein. 

Two weeks later the committee met and the fol- 
lowing plan was observed in the choice of books. 
First, we selected the books which had been unani- 
mously chosen. There were about twenty of these. 
Second, we selected those books which had been 
chosen by four of the five committeemen, third, 
those that had been selected by three of the five, 
and finally those selected by two in common. After 
this we discovered that we still had some resources 
remaining, and the committee proceeded to add a 
few more to the list. When we finally had ex- 
hausted our fund we had forty-five books on our 
first list. 

Immediately we began to plan to have another 
festival during the month of the following August 
just preceding the opening of the school term. This 
wave us nearly eighty dollars, making possible an 
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addition of eighty books, a total of one hundred 
twenty-five in the newly-established library. 

But we had another source from which we re- 
ceived a number of splendid volumes. When it be- 
came generally known that we were building up a 
library, many persons made presents of books of 
fiction and adventure, etc. By the end of two years 
nearly one hundred books had been donated to us. 
Upon directions from the school board only such 
books as the committee O. K’d were permitted to be 
placed in the library. This was wise forethought on 
the part of a member of the board, as it prevented 
many worthless books from cluttering up the 
shelves. 

Each year for four years we followed the same 
plan to obtain funds for the maintenance of and ad- 
ditions to our library. At the end of this time we 
had a library of over five hundred excellent books. 
The school board furnished library supplies such as 
labels, cards, and record book. They also author- 
ized a fine to be levied on any reader who retained 
a book longer than a week, at the end of which time 
it might be renewed for but one additional week. 
As far as the writer knows there were no books 
lost or stolen during the first five years of the 
operation of this school library. 

The books were available not only during the 
school term but throughout the vacation period, a 
pupil living near the building being paid a small 
sum to give out and receive books at specified times 
each week. The popularity of the library was 
proved by the large percentage of books read 
yearly. 





Getting Parents to Visit the School 
By M. T. J. 


WONDER if the average schoolroom teacher 
really comprehends the value of an active, ear- 
nest co-operation on the part of the parents of 
her pupils. We complain that the parents do not 
uphold us in our aims, that they do not co-operate 
with us in bringing out the best that is in our pu- 
pils, that they do not even know what we are doing. 

How many of us do—down in our inmost hearts, 
—really want the parents of our children to visit 
us at work? Is it a fear of criticism, a reluctance 
about making them feel welcome, or an honest fear 
that the pupils may not do creditable work in their 
presence? My own opinion is that it is the last of 
these. 

During the past school term one of the teachers 
in the intermediate grades was asked to provide a 
musical number for a meeting of the women in the 
district. Although she readily consented, she was 
nervous and apprehensive throughout the entire 
time of preparation. Her pupils were unruly and 
oftentimes extremely hard to govern. She knew 
that something would be sure to happen when they 
were placed on exhibition before a group of vis- 
itors. 

Imagine her very agreeable surprise and relief 
when the number was given without the slightest 
suggestion of disorder. 

“Why, they were like different pupils. 
we ought to have company every day,” 
claimed. 

Pupils almost invariably put on their best be- 
havior before company. They are anxious to do 
their best and try with increased effort to make a 
good showing before their parents. 

When school patrons take an intelligent interest 
in the affairs of the school and manifest their in- 
terest by frequent visits to the classroom, the re- 
sults are readily seen in an increased enthusiasm 
on the part of both teacher and pupil, a better and 
more co-operative spirit between the school and 
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’ home, and an added stimulus to backward or re- 


tarded pupils. If teachers could but foresee the 
benefits of such co-operation they would welcome 
the parents to their classrooms on every occasion. 

Parents, on the other hand, hesitate to visit the 
school for several reasons, the most significant of 











which is that they haven’t been made especially 
welcome. When a special invitation is given to 
them to visit the school on a certain date—to hear 
a certain class recite because the pupils have been 
doing especially well, to act as a judge in a quick 
figuring contest, or to come because the children 
are preparing some interesting school work—it is 
usually followed by results. 

If the fourth grade geography class have done 
unusually good work in preparing booklets, or the 
third reader class have developed good oral read- 
ers, tell them that you are sure their parents would 
be interested in hearing them recite on a certain 
afternoon and then keep right on mentioning it 
whenever it occurs to you. Some of the parents 
will be on hand to observe the work on that day. 
Encourage the children to invite their parents and, 
when they come, make them so sure of a cordial 
welcome the next time that they will be anxious to 
visit your room again. 





Community Get-Togethers 


By May L. Stewart 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following programs are two in a 
series begun in our October issue, with an introductory explana- 
tion entitled “A Constructive Rural Community Program.” 





._ MIDDLE OF DECEMBER 

. Music—Community Singing. 

. Talk—“The Traveling Library: What It Is and 
How We Got It.” 

3. Entire Story of Herbert Quick’s The Fairview 
Idea. 

. Selections from Rhea Scott’s Labor Saving De- 
vices. 

- Quick’s The Brown Mouse, Chaps. III—IV. 

. Surprise Feature—Dialogue, Masquerade Dance, 

Eating Contest, or Spoon Race. 

Refreshments. 

. Brief Business Meeting. 

. Games—“The Wind Blows East, West, North, 
South”; “The Prince of Paris Lost His Hat”; 
“Stage Coach”; or “Fruit Basket.” 
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Concert Reading—Any Appropriate Selection 
(From Blackboard.) 

. Roll Call—Reading of Clippings. 

. Magazine and Bulletin Reports with Discussions. 

Nut to Crack—“Why Are Country-Bred Boys 

Leaving the Farm in Such Large Numbers?” 

. Discussion—“The Successful Farmer Should Be 
Very Busy on His Farm in Winter.” 

6. Question Box—Conducted by Chairman, who 

refers questions to those who he thinks can best 

answer them. 


CHRISTMAS TREE—CHILDREN’S PROGRAM 


Suggestion—Organize school so that each com- 
mittee of children knows what to do before, during, 
and after the program. Have children write down 
their duties and report to the teacher when each 
set of duties is complete, so that the work already 
done may be checked off. Draw or exchange names. 
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IpEAS THAT HAVE PROVED SUCCESSFUL 


1. Short Christmas Program, with a Play, Music, 
Recitations, etc. 

2. Christmas Legends and Games. 

3. Tableaux—The First Christmas Night; Christ- 
mas in Denmark, in Norway; Old English Yule- 
tide. 

4. Dance of the Nymphs Around the Tree. (Use 
small tree on footstool if necessary.) 

5. Winding the Christmas Tree. (Pop-corn strings 
from top of small tree. Similar to winding May- 
pole. Do not attempt to unwind.) 

. Christmas Carols; Christmas Stories. 

. Tossing or Passing the Pop-corn Balls. 

. Christmas Bells—School bell and sleighbells aré 

rung, while music is played indoors. 
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What Every Citizen Should Know 
Begin with to-day. 

Every young and adult citizen should know the 
name of: 

The President of the United States. 

The Vice-President of the United States. 

The Members of the Cabinet. 

The United States Senators from his state. 

The Representative in Congress from his own 
district. 

The Governor of his state. 

His own State Senator. 

His own State Representative (Assemblyman). 

His own Mayor, Town Clerk and other local 
officials. 

Location and something about national and state 
capitals and county seat, and location of city, 
town, or village hall, and departments of town 
or city government. 

He should know the local ordinances relating to 
fire, health, schools, traffic, etc. that he might 
break through ignorance. 

He should know the names of the leading politi- 
cal parties, and at election time he should be- 
come familiar with their platforms. 

He should know the three fundamental, unalien- 
able rights guaranteed by the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution. 

He should know and apply the acid test of Amer- 
canism found in the salute to the flag, “Liberty 
and Justice for All.” 

He should know the preamble to the Constitution, 
and be reasonably familiar with the rest of the 
document through reading and study. 

He should know the conditions attached to nat- 
uralization, and that no one can become a 
citizen who does not swear he is “attached to 
the principles of the Constitution.” 

He should understand that some similar test 
should be required of native-born citizens when 
they reach voting age. 

He should have a general idea of the course of 
our history. 

He should know that every free government set 
up since our Constitution was framed has been 
modeled in some degree on our government. 

He should know the names of ovfr leading Presi- 
dents. 

He should understand what the Monroe Doctrine 
is and how it affects our foreign relations. 

He should be familiar with the ways in which we 
ee acquired territory since the Revolutionary 
War. 

He should know that we have had seven wars 
(not counting a short war with France) since 
the Revolution, a war for every generation. 

He should know the causes of our entrance into 
the World War and its results for the United 

States and the rest of the world. 

He should know the names and something of the 
achievements of the great men of his own state 
and community. 

He should understand the laws of healthful 
living. 

He should know what is meant by “The American 
Standard of Living.” 

He should be brought up in the American attitude 
of respect for women and kindness to children 
and animals. 

He should know in a general way how much his 
community depends on others in the United 
States or abroad for its imports or its markets, 
and he should know a good deal akout the in- 
dustries of his own community. 
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He should know in a general way the land and 
water transportation routes of the United 
States. 

He should know essential facts about other coun- 
tries and their peoples. 





Experience “Plus” in Composition 
Work 


By Mary Byerley 
Junior High School, South Bend, Ind. 


T seems to be a widely accepted tenet that the 
I pupil’s personal experience and that alone must 

furnish material for composition work in the 
grades. We are told that out of a pupil’s experience 
(experience construed as observation mostly, since 
reasoning and philosophic trends develop very 
slightly in the grades) must come all his interests, 
—all that occupies his thoughts and his thinking 
time. Thus has been established the doctrine of 
“Let him write only of what he experiences, of what 
he has seen.” 

The majority of compositions about the football 
game, the cooking lesson, How-I-earned-my-first- 
dollar, the traffic policeman’s business, etc.—sub- 
jects suggested by many modern practical (7?) 
books on English—are bald, uninteresting and 
characterized by paucity of constructive ideas and 
observed facts. Most of them resemble a kinder- 
garten attempt to write a Sunday newspaper fea- 
ture article. They are hopelessly uninspired fail- 
ures; all the good will of teacher and pupil com- 
bined cannot lift them into significance. 

Good composition does not consist in a_ bald 
category of correctly stated facts. It is the art of 
presenting the old in new lights, in new focuses, in 
such a way as to give fresh reactions. I know of 
one conscientious teacher who each year gives the 
same series of assignments for themes. One as- 
signment is a written description of a local Episco- 
pal church which has a spire of very indifferent 
architecture. And the result? Forty papers to be 
graded and the content pronounced upon and held 
up to a standard, although the church is material 
that is insufferably below standard from the view- 
points of architecture, interest, selection and obser- 
vation.. 

A child’s sense of selection, of significant detail, 
of balance, of proportion, of what’s what in the 
writing game of the eighth grade (let us say), is 
much more acute when he is writing of something 
fastened to his imagination, than when his subject 
is tethered to that signpost, “What I See.” Chil- 
dren are born romancers. Let Romance be the Plus 
added to their experience stories. Let them write 
about what they vicariously experience. 

Why have pupils describe a dog, their dog, when 
such dogs as The Hound of the Baskervilles is to be 
made theirs for the asking! How vital, how inter- 
esting can they make their description of that beast, 
as compared with inevitable poverty of detail in 
describing their own dog. Let their imaginative 
pens report on A Dog of Flanders, or on Kazan, the 
great brute in The Call of the Wild. How well 
worth an English composition is a dog in a pic- 
turesque and’ romantic environment, or even the 
immortal Boxer of The Cricket on the Hearth, with 
his happy, merry nosings and officious interest in 
the neighborly hens and cats. 

Why waste a pupil’s time on a tiresome descrip- 
tion of “How to Play Football” when The Gamest 
Kid or Bunny Reeves, Quarterback, will furnish 
him a wealth of clean sporty action thrown into 
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vivid word pictures? Football reporting after ab- 
sorption of either of the above books will be more 
than mere statement of fact. Let the boy or girl 
“play the sedulous ape” (as Stevenson said) to 
what he likes and finds allied to his interests. No 
danger of his turning out a copy-cat. His sense of 
dramatic values once stirred will always pick out 
the essentials of action undercurrent in good de- 
scription. 

Or let the girl report on the Inn of John Bennett’s 
Master Skylark, where Shakespeare and Thomas 
Heywood discussed their plans. As one child said, 
after writing a beautiful and significant reaction 
to the playhouse where Master Skylark acted, “I 
would have dearly loved to live in it myself.” It 
seems to me she received and gave out much more 
worth-while material in such procedure than if she 
had confined herself to describing the _ school 
grounds, something wholly within her experience 
and observation. 

Or let your pupils write of smugglers’ dens or 
hiding places, of pirates and pirate ships, of treas- 
ure islands, of sandstorms in the desert; or let them 
reproduce descriptions of deeds of chivalry found 
in Roland or Ivanhoe or stories of Arthur. As it is, 
they don’t get enough poetry into their work. Their 
compositions suffer from the dry-rot of their lim- 
ited, unimaginative daily experiences. They need 
the “over-soul,” the romantic or imaginative PLUS 
added to their experiences. Have them express 
their reactions to sea-scenes in Captains Couru- 
geous, thus reporting on vicarious experience. Or 
write of Ken Ward in the Jungle, which wonderfully 
describes the Grand Canyon and makes romantic 
appeal to young explorers. How infinitely better 
to get Zane Grey’s reactions to beauty and absorb 
his language through remembered descriptions, 
than to write on “How Old Dobbin Looks in the 
Pasture”! 

A very good way to stimulate the use of detail 
in describing characters is for every member of the 
class to choose a character to write about without 
using the character’s name. The descriptions are 
then read aloud for the class to guess the names. 
You will be surprised to note how eagerly pupils 
seize on the essentials and on the striking features 
to be presented. 

Another stimulating device is to give out poems 
having a wealth of implied narrative between the 
lines, waiting to be developed. In the old ballad, 
“The Two Corbies,” for instance, is enchanting 
material for a girl’s class. Let them write a story 
on the lines: 

“And naebody knows that he lies there 
But his hawk, his hound, and his lady fair.” 

If there are thirty-two pupils in the class there 
will be thirty-two fresh viewpoints presented, each 
one dramatic and full of spirit; and the plot will be 
handled with reasonable skill. And their inventive- 
ness in naming! The Lady Eleanores, the Gwen- 
dolyns, the Jocylins! There will be knights with 
their “steeds” (never mere horses); their flowing 
plumes, their fierce jealousies, their impossible yet 
fascinating names! I have had girls tell me they 
had lain awake at night living the story! Would 
they do that if they had written on “How to Knit 
a Sweater’? 

I am a strong believer in reproduction in litera- 
ture. After studying a selection, say the Biblical 
“Book of Ruth,” with the white light on content, 
language, figures, and action, don’t give a test, but 
assign a carefully written reproduction. This is 
the one way of cultivating an appreciation for 
flavor in literature. Let pupils err on structure or 
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arrangement rather than on flavor and connotation. 

In my opinion (and of course many will not agree 
with me) a great deal of time is wasted on oral 
composition. A teacher is never as critical of oral 
as of written productions. Further, oral composi- 
tions in the grades seldom receive intensive prepar- 
ation. Extemporaneous speaking should be culti- 
vated by the public speaking department. It will 
not aid composition classes who are studying struc- 
ture, for a child never learns to think in terms of 
cause and effect while orally composing. Is it not 
much better to have compositions written and then 
read to the class for criticism? The statements 
presented in oral composition are, as a rule, very 
“bald,” of no more significance than the recitations 
in a geography or history class,—devoid of artis- 
tic arrangement. 

We do not expect and demand enough riches in 
composition classes. We err on the side of limited 
and uninteresting subject matter. We err in not 
demanding a larger vocabulary, greater variety of 
expression, richer imagery. Simple, clear, forceful 
writing is not necessarily synonymous with what is 
dry, unpoetic, and commonplace. Let all composi- 
tion work tend toward the depicting of action. A 
child is never commonplace in handling a narrative 
he is interested in. Let many stories be reproduced 
succinctly and quickly, always referring to the 
story itself for stimulation and comparison in 
thought and expression, matching up, as it were, 
the child’s weak points with the writer’s strong 
points. Always work toward dramatic portrayal. 
Uncas (in The Last of the Mohicans) should be as 
real a character when John writes about him as he 
is in Cooper’s book. Every pupil’s work, to be ef- 
fective, must stand out because of the individuality 
of the pupil’s selection. If a subject is not imposed 
on a child, he will show individuality. But no set of 
papers on the appearance of a church (or similar 
subject) will or can be individual. In such a case 
children are working on what for them is abstract— 
although to an adult it may seem concrete. 

As to letter writing in the grades, excluding bus- 
iness letters, there is nothing so commonplace, so 
ill done. Tell children to describe their experiences 
in letters and they suddenly become as one blind, 
dumb and deaf. But stimulate them to write letters 
from some out-of-the-way place,—the boys from a 
ranch or a war trench, or describing a forest fire; 
the girls from a boarding school such as the “Little 
Colonel” went to, or from a far-away city of India 
or China or Timbuctoo,—lending to them the fire of 
Romance by letting them be characters in a book, an 
Oliver Twist or a Jenny Wren, telling others what 
befalls them in their unusual situations. They may 
sail down the Mississippi with LaSalle, or travel 
overland with Whitman, or be pony-express riders 
describing trails traversed in the ’60’s. By this 
method you can get letters that are letters, that 
have in them the elements of description and narra- 
tion, instead of opinions on weather, health, etc. 

Composition is a fascinating game to children if 
we treat them as individuals, as romantic little 
creatures who are deadly tired of dishing up for 
us the monotonous rounds of daily existence. Their 
compositions on stupid subjects show this very 
plainly. And what must we do about it? We must 
breathe upon their spirits the magic of vicarious 
experience. Ah, then they can write! 





Presenting a New Country 


By Susan I. Desmond 
Training Teacher, Waukesha, Wis. 


1. In socialized form, find out what the children 
want to know about the country they are to 
study and why they want to know it. 

2. Write their questions on the board in the order 
in which they are given. Incidentally add ques- 
tions of your own. 

38. Have pupils rearrange questions in logical 
order. 

4. Get as much information as possible from the 
class. 

5. Ask the class where they would go to look for 
material. Have reference books ready and 
know what they contain, 





6. Make a definite assignment by topics, giving 
exact pages in text for entire class; give special 
assignment to individual pupils who will act as 
leaders in a socialized recitation the following 
day while the topics are being discussed. 

7. One method of thought procedure is as follows: 

a. Why is this country important to us? 

b. Size. 

c. Position. 

d. Climate. 

e. Relation to other countries. 

f. Physical features. 

g. Knowing the climate and physical fea- 
tures, what would you say would naturally 
be raised there? 

h. The occupation of the people. 

i. The kind of people who would probably 
settle there. Why? 

8. Show how trade centers grow up. 

9. Show how a trade center grows into a railroad 

center. Use familiar cities. A railroad center. 

Why? Discuss railroad traffic. The advantage 

of a lake port. A river port. Use familiar 

illustrations. 

Have pupils draw an outline map of country 

and indicate the most important cities and riv- 

ers. (Have one drawh on board for class use.) 

Using a traced outline, have them write in 

chief products or industries. 

12. Have group commercial maps made for school- 
room by using pictures cut from paper. 

13. For concrete handwork, sometimes have salt 
and flour maps, (2 parts salt to 1 of flour) or 
paper-pulp maps made. 

14. Encourage pupils to bring in materials from 
home to illustrate their topics (pictures, post- 
cards, relics, etc.). Exhibit them and comment 
upon them. ; 

15. Have pupils bring in magazine articles that 
might be read to class (as a privilege). 

16. Use devices and games to make work pleasant. 
Have pupils take imaginary trips and tell the 
class what they learned. Let them choose their 
own trip and ask them to make it so interesting 
that the class would really want to take it. 

17. A summary of essential points fixes facts in 
pupils’ minds. 

18. By writing summary in a booklet illustrated by 
drawings. 

19. Language Project may be developed. 

20. A State Fair Project may be developed from 

geography study. 

When pupils are familiar with the people from 

a country, it is well to work up to the country 

through study of the people. 
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Teaching the Clause 


By Mary Emily Clark 
Principal George Biddle High School, Cecilton, Md. 


GREAT many children seem to have difficulty 
A in acquiring a so-called sentence-sense, and 1 

believe that the root of the trouble lies in the 
clause, not in the sentence. Any child can master 
a simple sentence, with one subject, one verb and a 
few modifiers; but when he comes to the complex 
or compound sentence, he strikes a rock. The com- 
plex sentence is the most useful of all, and perhaps 
for that reason the most difficult. Study of words, 
of phrases, etc., leads to the sentence, then to the 
paragraph, and to the longer theme, or essay. This 
being the case, why the trouble with sentences when 
there should be a natural progression of thought 
as well as of form? One reason, I believe, is that 
children in the grades are not taught the common 
grammatical terms. There seems to me to be no 
valid objection to teaching very small children the 
terms phrase, clause, sentence, etc., as they will be 
using them all their life, and the earlier they learn 
the correct forms, the better, because they will be 
retained in memory much more readily at that time 
than later. 

One of the most common errors in written Eng- 
lish, even in high school, is what Huntington calls 
the “not-sentence” blunder. He divides this error 
into three groups: the afterthought, where a 
phrase or clause is set apart as a sentence; the 





comma, where that punctuation mark is made to do 
duty for a period; and the verb blunder, where the 
principal verb, showing action or state, or mere 
being, is omitted. Though it is true that great au- 
thors sometimes use such errors for effect, as Dick- 
ens in his description of the London fog (Blea; 
House, Chap. 1), school children have not that art, 
and should be taught to write as grammatically 
as possible. 

The various sentence elements that must be 
taught are— 

Subject. 

Predicate. 

Adjective modifier. 

Adverbial modifier. 

Complementary elements (predicate nomina- 
tive, predicate adjective, object). 

All these may take forms differing from the sim- 
ple word. The child meets them in his reading, 
uses them in his conversation; why not learn very 
early what they are, and why they are so arranged? 
True, somebody may object that the terminology 
varies in the different texts; but if the reason is 
always insisted upon, little confusion will result 
from the several terms. A large amount of prac- 
tice is necessary, beginning with simple sentences, 
and adding to them the various modifiers; writing 
them on the board and changing the forms; actual- 
ly showing the growth of one form from another. 
After the word, take the phrase. Even a small 
child knows that table is a word; he can easily see 
how wooden table differs from table; that a wooden 
table in Mother’s room, or a wooden table with blue 
painted. figures varies from wooden table. Then 
label wooden a modifier as well as an adjective; in 
Mother’s room, a phrase as well as a group of 
words. It isn’t any harder to learn “phrase” than to 
learn “table’—each is a name of something—and if 
the blackboard is used freely, the learning will be 
easy. 

From phrase proceed to clause. In Mother’s room 
can readily be changed to which stands in Mother’s 
room. Insist upon answers to such questions as the 
following: Why do we call this a relative clause? 
Do you see to what it has relation? What words 
make this expression different from the phrase? 
Can you mention some other words that might be 
used to introduce the clause? Someone will say, 
“Where we put the linen in Mother’s room.” How 
have we changed the clause? (We are using the 
word “clause” in a natural way by this time.) What 
difference do you see in the words which and where? 
Tell me other words that might connect Mothev’s 
room with wooden table. By careful questioning, 
the teacher will get a list of the various words com- 
mon in introducing clauses: when, why, where, 
how, who, which, that, etc., and while she is teach- 
ing the class, she will label these as adverbs, rela- 
tive pronouns, etc. If she does so, she will save 
some other teacher much trouble in the future. 

This cannot all be done at once; it requires con- 
tinual drill and practice, and patience. To come 
back to the illustration.—we began with the table, 
we made it a wooden table which stands in Moth- 
er’s room where we put the linen. What is wrong 
with the sentence? How could we make it clear? 
“A wooden table in Mother’s room where we put 
the linen,” someone suggests, and there you have 
an adjective modifier before the noun, a phrase 
after the noun, and a clause. Still there is some- 
thing wrong. What is missing? Someone’s suyzes- 
tion is, “In Mother’s room there is a wooden iable 
where we put the linen.” Ask another pupil to add 
to the sentence. When it is a complex sentence of 
average length, have the pupils take it to picces 
again, naming each part, and giving a reason for its 
use. See if a better expression can be substituted. 
Teach pupils to question their own expressions. 
Does that word fit as accurately as it might? oes 
it express my thought? Why did I use that phras¢? 
If I substitute standing and say a wooden table 
standing in Mother’s room, what have I done? 
That leads us to an entirely different train of 
thought, at the same time that it brings us back to 
the verb blunder, for so many school girls and boys 
insist on using a participle instead of the main 
verb. ; 

The chief mistake, however, that I find, is the 
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use of a clause beginning with while, as, though, 
etc., as a complete sentence, forgetting that it loses 
force; and, just as a phrase without subject and 
predicate is powerless to assert anything, so the 
dependent clause is unable to stand alone. When 
we are teaching the expression “main” clause, we 


should also teach “independent” and “principal” as ° 


the grammars and composition texts make use of 
various terms. This need not be confusing to the 
class, when once called to their attention, because 





the words are similar in meaning, and the clause 
occupies the same place in the sentence. Always 
give a reason, as I have urged before. 

Next we learn the uses of the clauses, whether 
noun, adjective, adverbial, and how to substitute 
for the simple noun, adjective, or adverb. Use a 
wealth of modifying material, and show how rich 
one’s expression may become -through the clever 
employment of modifying words, phrases and 
clauses. Examples help. Woolley, in his Hand- 


— 








book of Composition, gives several excellent exam- 
ples with the rules, and in Appendix A of the same 
book we find about two pages of punctuation work 
which will test knowledge of clauses. Carefully 
selected examples may also be found in Finch, How 
to Teach English Composition. Examples from 
reading, however, or from students’ themes are apt 
to make a more lasting impression. In a magazine 
recently appeared this sentence: “The many help- 
(Continued on page 77) 





A GIRL SCOUT POSTER 


BY DOROTHY G. RICE, Art Supervisor 


This is the fourth of a series of ten posters illustrating the ten laws of the Girl Scouts’ 
Code. An attractive schoolroom frieze may be made with these posters 


























IV. FRIENDLINESS 


The Scout is no snob, but treats all the same, 
Regardless of wealth, of station, of name. 
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THE CHRISTMAS CALENDAR 


By MAUDE E. MEEK, Supervisor of Art, Nutley, N, J. 














ERE are some Christmas Calendars to work 

out with colored papers. The boys and 
girls will like them, for a little messags comes 
with each one. 

The hangers for all are made alike. A piece 
of paper one-half inch by one inch is used verti- 
cally with the two top corners rounded, and a 
hole punched at the top. 

To select the calendar pad: let us look at the 
space which we have to place it in. Is it a hori- 
zontal oblong? Then let us select a pad that is 
a horizontal oblong. If it is a vertical oblong, 
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what shaped pad may be used? Yes, a vertical 
one is right. Look at the design and the colors 
on its cover. If the design will attract attention 
from our own big design or if the colors do not 
harmonize with the colors that we have used in 
our big design, we will gladly make a little cover 
ourselves. You can see how by looking at the 
pictures. 


CHRISTMAS TREE CALENDAR 


A cheery Yuletide symbol. This one is con- 
ventional enough to give pleasure all the year 
around. 


Directions for Making 


Background dark gray green 6 in. x 9 in. 
(almost gray, 

Bucket Green 2% in, x 3% in. 
Tree Green 4 in. x 4% in. 
Tree Trunk Green % in. x % in. 
Candles White % in. x % in. 
Flames med y%y in. x 1% in. 
Hanger Red ¥% in. x 1 in. 


For the tree, prepare paper as shown in the 
diagram. Cut along lines. The %” band for 
top of the bucket is cut from the long side of 
the paper. The bucket is 1” smaller at the base. 
Cut the white paper in %” strips and you will 
have six candles. The flames are 4” squares 
with corners rounded. You will need a center 
line on the background. Start with the first dia- 
mond shape 4" down from the top along the 
center line and paste the rest as they fit with 
only narrow pathways between. After the past- 
ing is completed, wicks made by one stroke of 
the pen with India ink, will complete your ef- 
fective calendar. 
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CLOCK CALENDAR 


This clock is just as useful as the real clock 
which ticks on our mantels. It will tell us about 
time, too; the days of the week, the weeks of the 
month and the months of the year. 


Directions for Making 


Background Green 5 in. x x9 in. 

Mantel Black 3%, in. x 8% in, 

Clock Black 2 in. x 4% in. 
Candlesticks Black 1 in. x 1% in. (2 pieces) 
Candles Red %% in. x 1% in. (2 pieces) 
Hanger Red ¥% in. x 1 in. 


Try cutting the shapes of the clock, candle- 
sticks and mantel from practice paper in the 
sizes given above. When you get good patterns 
trace around them on your good paper. Then 
you are ready to arrange them carefully on the 
background. 


LANDSCAPE CALENDARS 


A landscape interesting in line and color will 
give pleasure throughout the year irrespective 
of the season which it represents. Study the 
silhouettes of the most common of our trees; 
the apple with a rounding top and branching 
near the ground, the pear with pointed top, also 
branching near the ground, the evergreen family 
with tops triangular in shape, some branching 
high and some low near the ground, the graceful 
elm and the irregular Lombardy poplar. 

Select one of these shapes and arrange it in an 
oblong. If it is a tree with vertical feeling it 
will look best in a vertical oblong. If a group 
of trees is arranged to give horizontal feeling it 
will look best in a horizontal oblong. In other 
words, place the tree in an oblong of a harmo- 
nious shape. A horizon line, distant trees and a 
sunset will add to the interest of the picture. 

Be careful of space divisions. Avoid dividing 
spaces in two equal parts. This is mechanical 
and if carried throughout the picture the result 
will be as uninteresting as a checker-board. Un- 
equal spacing pleases the eye. 

A careful selection of colors is important. For 
sky grayed yellow or tan, light blue, dark blue 
or gray is good; for the ground green, black, 
brown or white; for the trees green, brown or 
black. A bright color, red or orange, will give a 
note of interest for the sunset. 
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Old issues, as well as current issues, are filled with pictures of great educational help to every teacher. 


ognized by every school authority. It is 
effective in that it enables the teacher 
to convey impressions to her pupils with 
clearness, conciseness and a rapidity of ac- 
tion, free from any confusion of thought, as 
can only be done by pictures, whereas, wordy 
descriptions or lengthy explanations fre- 
quently tend merely to confuse the pupil. 
Visual instruction enables the teacher to 
carry along the entire class without the an- 
noying delays caused by laggard pupils, as 
every pupil taught through the visual in- 
struction method has his interest retained 
with correspondingly successful results for 
the teacher. 
Visual instruction is dependent upon two main 
factors for its success:— 
First: The illustrative subject matter; 
Second: The technique used in its presentation. 


Readers of “Normal Instructor” invariably re- 
tain each issue and many of them have a library 
extending back to their earliest years of teaching. 
These volumes are literally filled with illustra- 
tions of immense value for pictorial teaching and 


"Te value of illustrative teaching is rec- 


represent infinite educational possibilities which 
may be put into action with the proper method 
of instruction. 

The remarkable supply of educational illustra- 
tions available through the issues of this publi- 
cation, together with the vast stores of educa- 
tional pictures available through such sources as 
Compton’s Encyclopedia, National Geographic 
Society, Perry Pictures, those by Comstock and 
many others, present an unlimited variety of il- 
lustrations upon every subject taught in any 
grade of school. 

The pictures shown above have been selected 
at random from recent issues merely to show the 
teacher the immense variety of subjects avail- 
able in “Normal Instructor” alone—subjects 
which can be made of very practical illustrative 
value in her daily classroom work. 

Many teachers clip their issues month by 
month and file the various illustrations accord- 
ing to subject, having them in this way instantly 
accessible at all times. 

Equally important is the method by which 
these educational illustrations are used in the 
schoolroom work. To be effective, the teacher 
must be able to use the particular illustration de- 
sired upon the blackboard or other surface, por- 


traying it to her pupils accurately and with a 
minimum amount of personal effort so that the 
illustration will reduce and not increase her 
work. 

Investigation reveals the fact that in all prob- 
ability the most dependable method available for 
ilustrative teaching is that offered by The Draw- 
ing Master Club of America through its School 
Outfit which enables teachers or pupils to almost 
instantly place upon the blackboard an absolutely 
accurate enlargement of any subject desired. 

The Drawing Master Pantagraph needs only 
to be placed against the blackboard to which it 
instantly adheres and the enlargement desired 
may be made in a few moments. It combines the 
benefits of speed, accuracy, simplicity of use, and 
enables the teacher, through visual instruction, 
to maintain the interest of her pupils day in and 
day out during the school year with correspond- 
ingly satisfactory results. 

The work at the blackboard is frequently dele- 
gated to her pupils and it is found that their in- 
terest in using the Drawing Master is so keen 
that they eagerly compete for the privilege of 
aiding her in its use. 

A more complete idea of the many uses of the 
Drawing Master and its value to the teacher is 
given on the following pages. 
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Object and Purpose of this Club 
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As a reader of “Normal Instructor” you have no doubt care- 
fully read our initial announcement on Pages 16 and 17 of 
the October issue. 


In the November issue of “(Normal Instructor” we offered to 
send a limited number of the Drawing Master School Outfits 
to teachers for Thirty Days’ Free Trial, and the response to 
this offer has exceeded our expectations. 


The Drawing Master School Outfit is of tremendous value 
and assistance to any teacher in that it enables her to quickly 
and accurately place upon the blackboard, irrespective of her 
ability to draw, any enlargement, up to 32 inches square, of 
subjects which she teaches each day. 






The Drawing Master is of value to the teacher whether she 
obtains her subject matter from illustrations in “Normal In- 


OFFICIAL Scu 


DRAWING M8’ 


T is difficult to reproduce in a small six-inch 

illustration the very complete and instruct- 

ive chart which is actually 28 inches by 45 

inches in size and finished in black and seven col- 

ors, neatly varnished and tinned so as to hang 
permanently in the schoolroom. 


This Official School Chart of the Drawing 
Master Club of America has been designed to be 
of immense educational value to every school. 
It is a part of the Drawing Master School Outfit 
and is of great value to every teacher in aiding 
her to improve her results in teaching through 
visual instruction and likewise beautify her 
schoolroom through the various methods as 
shown thereon. 

The Color Chart displays the primary and secondary 
colors and explains the method of making color combina- 
tions so simply that the smallest school boy or girl can 
obtain any color desired. 

This Official School Chart will be sent Free, as a 
Christmas gift, to you by The Drawing Master Club of 
America, entirely without obligation, in order that you 
may have the ideas which it presents to aid you in your 
classroom work. After you have read this message, 
merely fill in the coupon below and the Chart will be sent 
you so that you may hang it in your schoolroom with the 
compliments of the Club, 


The Drawing Master School Outfit 


structor”’, from text books, encyclopedias, or other sources, 
but, in addition to this, the Research Department of The 
Drawing Master Club of America places at her disposal an 
absolutely unlimited number of subjects suitable for illus- 
tration on practically any subject taught in kindergarten, 
primary, or grade school work. Pictures obtainable from 
this Service Bureau are recognized as. the best and most ac- 
curate available upon the subject. A complete and authentic 
description is printed upon the back of each picture which is 
of immense aid to the teacher in her schoolroom work. 


With this Service and the Drawing Master Outfit, any teach- 
er will find that her work is materially reduced and that 
every pupil in her schoolroom will take an increased interest 
because through visual instruction they can now instantly 
grasp all the details of the subject taught. 
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By filling in the coupon below, the Draw- 
ing Master Outfit will be sent you for 
Thirty Days’ Trial so that you may use 
the instrument upon your own blackboard 
and determine to your own satisfaction 
how easily and effectively either you or 
your pupils may use it in either black- 
board or poster work. 


Any illustration may be accurately en- 
larged upon the blackboard with the 
Drawing Master Out- 
fit. If you have an il- 
lustration in your 
textbook, it is unnec- 
essary to remove the 
page as the Outfit 
shows you how it may 
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The Drawing | 
Master Outfit jf 
includes 


All Metal Blackboard 
Pantagraph; 
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It states further that the 


0 Junior Membership #} 


Board — (Pantagraph 
attached to Junior 
Membership Board) ; 


Initial Set of Class- 


Toom Illustrations fi 
subjects Tif 


covering 
generally taught in 
primary and 
Mar grades; 


Indexed Portfolio for 
Filing; | 


Attractive set outline | 
alphabet in various ff 
Styles and sizes for ff 


blackboard and_post- 
er lettering with a 
Drawing Master, 

Supply of Tracing 


Paver and Adhesive ff 


ape, etc 
Book of Instructions; 


Together With 


he Drawing Master |i} 


Illustrated Chart 
Designed to hang per- 
lanently in the school- 

» describing the 
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be easily transferred to the blackboard in a few 
moments’ time. 

Every schoolroom in America should have the 
Drawing Master Outfit. The purchase price has 
purposely been made low and a number of attrac- 
tive and interesting methods of payment have been 
worked out so that even the poorest schoolroom in 
the country can easily obtain it. 


The “Normal Instructor’ on pages 4 and 8 in its 
October issue editorially says: 

“The Drawing Master is more 

than a mere pantagraph; it is an 

idea, a plan, a system—we might 

say almost an inspiration—” 


The Drawing Master Club 
of America 


Drawing Master will increase 

the interest and efficiency in every school and that 
the teacher with the Drawing Master and with cur- 
rent and back numbers of “‘Normal Instructor” will 
have an infinite amount of available material for 
schoolroom illustration. 


Fill in this coupon and accept our Christmas Gift 
of this attractive Eight-Color Official School Chart, 
and also take advantage of this Offer of a Thirty- 
Day Free Trial of The Drawing Master Outfit. 
Never again will you have the same op- 
portunity to test out this Outfit as is here 
presented. 


COUPON _ 


THE DRAWING MASTER CLUB OF AMERICA, Cleveland, Ohio. 


N.I. Dec. 22 


Gentlemen: 
I shall be glad to receive your Official School Chart as a Christmas Gift for 


my schoolroom. 





Incorporated in the United States and 
Canada—Not for Profiit You may send me for Thirty Days’ Free Trial the Drawing Master School Outfit 

and Pictorial Service. I shall be glad to try it on our Blackboard and, if at the 

end of that time it has proven of value to me, I shall send you $5.00 for it; otherwise, 


I shall return the outfit complete. 
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Names of two pupils in teacher’s own room having the 
greatest talent for drawing. 
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America originated with the 

use of the Drawing Master 
in the home. It has a club member- 
ship of boys and girls in every. state 
in the Union and the Dominion of 
Canada. 


So enthusiastic is its membership 
and so active are its Local Clubs, 
consisting of ten or more members 
each, that the Trustees decided to 
extend its educational advantages 
directly into the school and thereby 
enable the teacher to use its facili- 
ties through a specially designed 
School Outfit for visual instruction. 


The Drawing Master Outfit is, 
therefore, better known to the pupil 
to date than to the average teacher. 
What was originally conceived as 
an amusement rapidly grew to be- 
come a source of daily education at 
home because of the fascination 
which the Drawing Master Outfit 
has for every boy and girl. 


To be able to take a small illustra- 
tion, no larger than three by three 
inches, and enlarge it accurately 
and quickly to a size which makes 
an attractive picture or poster for 
home decoration, and then to be able 
to color the enlargement in any 
number of colors as the imagination 
of that boy or girl may indicate, af- 
fords stupendous opportunities for 
the continued enjoyment and educa- 
tion of every child who either pos- 
sesses or is familiar with the Outfit 
through having acquired it in one of 
its many forms and sizes. 


The Drawing Master Club of Amer- 
ica, now associated with The Na- 
tional School Club, is founded on the 
belief that every boy and girl is in- 
terested in good pictures and that 


T HE Drawing Master Club of 





they have the right to possess them. 
The Club realizes the great value of 
illustrative or pictorial teaching 
and supports the teacher’s efforts 
through encouraging the use of pic- 
tures and drawings in educational 
work, wherever possible. 


Club Membership entitles any boy 
or girl to ownership of either the 
Drawing Master Junior Outfit or 
the Drawing Master Senior Outfit. 


The use of the Drawing Master 
School Outfit in the schoolroom is 
heartily welcomed by every boy and 
girl who may already have a home 
outfit. For children becoming ac- 
quainted with the Drawing Master 
Outfit through the use of the School 
Outfit there is the same irresistible 
appeal and desire to acquire the 
Junior Membership Board so that 
they may continue the lessons 
taught in the schoolroom and make 
their own pictures for both school 
and home use. 


The organization of the Local 
School Club and its affiliation with 
the National Club organization is 
recommended to teachers as experi- 
ence invariably proves 
that such club organi- 
zation among the pupils 
not only aids the teacher 
but enables the pupil to 
become more _ studious, 
more vigorous in _ his 
school work, as well as to 
develop his latent ability 
and his imaginative and 
creative powers. 


In the School Outfit there 
is included a Junior Mem- 
bership Board which the 
teacher or her pupils use 
to enlarge small illustra- 











The Drawing Master Club of America 








Incorporated in the United States and 
Canada—Not for Profit 





National Building 


Affiliated with the National School! Club 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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tions, less than three inches square, 
so that they may be again enlarged 
7 the blackboard for classroom 
work. 


A full Club Membership, entitling 
that member to receive the Junior 
Outfit, will be given free to any pu- 
pil in your room that you, as a 
teacher using the Drawing Master 
Outfit, may recommend. This prize 
is offered so that all of your pupils 
may compete for it and thereby be- 
come acquainted with the Drawing 
Master and its advantages to both 


you and them in daily schoolroom. 


work. 


This membership will prove of edu- 
cational value to the pupil you se- 
lect as well as enable him to assist 
you immediately in using the School 
Outfit during the thirty days in 
which you carefully try it out. 


The illustration below represents 
the Junior Membership Board with 
the small Junior All-Metal Panta- 
graph attached. It is designed to 
last for many years. With it are 
included forty pictures for home 
and school use. 
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DECEMBER PAPER CUTTING BORDER 


(See Directions Below for Making this Border) 

















Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Our readers are invited to contribute short helpful meth- 
ods and devices to this department. Accepted contribu- 
tions are paid for in the month of publication. Those de- 
siring personal letters should enclose ten cents. Unavail- 
able manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is 
sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. Address communi- 
cations for this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 211 
James Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 








December Club Letter 
Dear HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 


Man’s early existence was, of necessity, selfish. 
Self-preservation was the all-powerful instinct in 
man, until love for the child developed; then, in 


carols on Christmas Eve. It is necessary for the 
children to memorize some of the fine old Christmas 
hymns for this purpose, then form groups and on 
Christmas Eve visit the different homes assigned by 
the teacher. The singing of Christmas carols gives 
great pleasure to old people, so be sure that you in- 
clude them in the homes visited. The making of 
simple gifts should always be encouraged in the 
schoolroom. 

If possible, have a Christmas tree and a short 
Christmas program, because these mean so much to 
both parents and children. Remember that these 
children pass this way but once; therefore, make 
their memories of school days happy ones. 





order better to protect his offspring, man formed 
the home. Later on, groups of homes united to 
gain even greater protection from common dan- 
Thus, man’s interest in, and thought for, 
others grew out of his selfish desire for greater 
protection for himself. And, in spite of the fact 
that through the ages there has been a steady 
growth in the human mind toward care and 
thought for others, unfortunately the instincts 
of early man still try to dominate the world. 
Selfishness, greed, and hate are ever present and 
must always be controlled and overcome by 
forces which work for the betterment of man- 
kind. 

Primitive instincts are strong in children but 
are easily controlled and guided. Luther Bur- 
bank once remarked that very little could be 
done in training the adult man or woman to form 
new habits of living or thinking, but that teach- 
ers should bear in mind the fact that if the child 
is given the right ideals and forms the right 
habits, both mentally and physically, during the 
first ten years of his life, he will make the kind 
of citizen needed in this unsettled world of ours, 
and will be fitted to aid in solving the serious 
problems which are sure to face the nation as 
the years go by. 

Character building is going on every day un- 
der our supervision. With the Christmas spirit 
In the air, we should stress love for others, care 
for the unfortunate, and giving, not only of ma- 
teriai things but of our efforts and of ourselves. 

Recently I sat in a great audience when a 
project for helping many suffering people was 
being discussed. As I listened I seemed to hear 
these words from the poem “Abou Ben Adhem” 
clearly spoken, “Write me as one that loves his 
fellow-men,” followed closely by those other 
words, “And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the 
rest,” This poem really embodies the big truth 
that it is love for our fellow-men which brings 
forth the desire to do or to give, from the little 
child who gives his treasured pennies that some 
other child less fortunate may be made happy, to 
the philanthropist who endows hospitals, schools, 
and libraries. 

A beautiful gift which children may make to 
the community and one which affords happiness 


December Paper Cutting Border 
By Annye Allison, Art Supervisor, Richmond, Va. 


C UT a sheet of 9x12 inch silhouette paper in two 
lengthwise and fold into thirds; then fold again 
down the center, keeping all edges as even' as possi- 
ble. In order to 
get inside the 
outer edge a 
short fold should 
be made, the pa- 
per clipped, and 
the points of the 
scissors inserted 
in the small 
opening thus 
made to cut out 
the design. Part 
of the cutting 
may be done on 
the central fold, 
and for all minor 
cuts the paper 
must be folded, 
keeping the outer 
edges even. The 
dotted lines indi- 
cate the folds. 
Turn the paper 
whenever neces- 
sary to facilitate 
the cutting. Al- 
ways keep the 
edges even and 
avoid jagged, 
splintered cut- 
ting. In giving 
this for class 
work, the _ dia- 
grams should be 
drawn on the 
blackboard, and the teacher should make several 
cuttings before the class, explaining the method as 
she works. Each pupil should have a whole sheet of 
paper and be allowed to make two attempts. The 
results often show much variety, and individuality 
should always be encouraged. In conventionalizing 
a leaf, flower, etc., it is always a great help to have 
good natural specimens before the class. 
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Parents are constantly asking teachers for lists 
of books to give to children at Christmas. I am sug- 
gesting a few good books for every grade. You may 
add to these and thus-help parents to choose wisely 
the Christmas reading for their boys and girls. 


Books TO BE USED AS CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


First GRADE—Tale of Peter Rabbit, Beatrix Potter; 
Runaway Toys, L. B. Sturgis. 

SECOND GraDE—Eskimo Land, E. W. Hawkes; Holi- 
days in Mother Goose Land, M. M. Higgins; Ban- 
bury Cross Stories, F. W. Howard. 

THIRD GRADE—Tuck-me-in Rhymes, E. Comstock; 

Robinson Crusoe Reader, J. D. Cowles; Sunbon- 
net Babies in Holland, E. D. Grover. 

’ FourtH GRADE—Polly and the Wishing Ring, M. 
Johnson; At the Back of the North Wind, G. 
Macdonald; Three Little Millers, C. D. Pierson. 

FIFTH GRADE—Surprise House, A. F. Brown; 
Little Maid of Old Maine, A. T. Curtis; Pel- 
ham and His Friend, Tim, A. French; Swiss 
Fairy Tales, W. E. Grills. 

SIxtH GRADE—A bbie Ann, G. Martin; Krag and 
Johnny Bear, FE. T. Seton; Four on a Farm, 
M. P. Smith. 

SEVENTH GrRADE—Betty-Bide-At-Home, B. M. 
Dix; Abraham Lincoln, W. F. Gordy; Dutch 
Days, M. E. Hall; Crimson Patch, A. H. Seaman. 

EIGHTH GRADE—At the Butterfly House, EB. A. 
Brown; High Benton, W. Heyliger; Boy’s Life 
of Edison, W. Meadowcroft; Pilgrim Maid, 
M. A. Taggart. 

Sincerely yours, 
NELL R. FARMER. 


Club Exchange 


Miss Edna Brown and pupils, Williston, North 
Dakota, wish to correspond with schools in Brit- 
ish Columbia and Alberta. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pu- 
pils of Miss Carrie A. Tompkins, Arthursburg, 
New York, would like to correspond with pupils 
of those grades in Alaska, Canada, or the South- 
ern states. 

The pupils of Miss Doris Wright, Quaker 
School, Moravia, Cayuga County, New York, 
would like to exchange letters and products of 
their vicinity with any schools in continental 
United States, Alaska, Canada, Hawaiian Is- 
lands, Philippines, West Indies or foreign coun- 
tries. 

The pupils and teacher of Meadow Lark School 
would be glad to receive letters from pupils and 
teachers in schools in any state of the Union, 
Canada, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. Ad- 





dress Miss Thora Skomedal, Kratka, Minnesota. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Miss Irene 
Carson, Ragan, Nebraska, would like to exchange 
letters with pupils of the same grades in Hawaii, 
Alaska, Canada, Philippine Islands, Cuba, Ala- 
bama, and the Pacific states. 











to a great number of people is the singing of 





(Continued on page 49) 
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Pictures to Use in Studying “The Child Jesus” 


DIRECTIONS: Mount the large picture on page 23 and use it for an oral English lesson. 


booklets containing a story about the picture. 


Then distribute the miniature reproductions and have the children make 
(A duplicate of this page may be obtained for ten cents.) 
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The fourth, fifth and sixth grade pupils of Mrs. 
Bridges McBee, Friendship, Louisiana, would like 
to correspond with pupils in similar grades in other 


states and countries. Mrs. McBee would also like 
to exchange used plays, songs, etc., for others suit- 
able for intermediate grades in a rural community. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of the 
Salem Corners School wish to exchange letters with 
pupils in any state or country. Address Miss 
Annye Rose, Salem Corners, Rochester, Minnesota. 

The fourth and fifth grade pupils and teacher of 
the Lange’s School would appreciate letters from all 
grades in schools of the United States, Canada, and 
Hawaiian Islands. Address Miss Adeline Birr, 
Denmark, Wisconsin, Route 2. 

Fifth and seventh grade pupils of Lone Pine 
School, Govan, Washington, wish to correspond 
with pupils of the same grades in Alaska, Porto 
Rico, Hawaiian Islands, and the eastern and south- 
ern states. Address letters to Miss Jessie Milner, 
care of Aapo Tolonen, Govan, Washington. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils of Miss Cora 
Lee, Owensboro, Kentucky, would like to correspond 
with pupils of the same grades in Alaska, Canada, 
France, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, and va- 
rious parts of the United States. 

The teacher and the pupils of the seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades of the Lyman School would like to 
exchange letters with teachers and pupils of cor- 
responding grades in the Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and other states. Names of 
pupils sent on request. Address the teacher, Otto 
E. Wollam, Lyman, Nebraska. 

Miss Sarah E. Broder and pupils of the fifth and 
sixth grades, Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin, would 
like to exchange letters and views with pupils of 
the same grades in any state of the Union, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Cuba, Canada, and Philippine Islands. 

The seventh grade, ninth grade, and teacher of 
the Millville School desire to correspond with pupils 
and teachers in South America, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the Philippine Islands. Address the principal, 
Beth Furst, Millville, Minnesota. 


Letters 


A Suggestion for Christmas 


One of the things that my children always enjoy 
most about the Christmas season is the making of 
pretty things to decorate the room. I think they 
get more real fun out of drawing holly and mistle- 
toe boys than anything else they make. Use holly 
and mistletoe leaves for the body of each, a bright 
red ball for the head of the holly boy, a pale green 
for the head of the mistletoe boy. Comical faces 
are put on in brown, and curiously twisted feet 





drawn for the holly boy and small clubbed feet for ° 


the mistletoe boy. They really are fun-provoking 
drawings and can be used in many places.—Lucy 
L. CULPEPPER, North Carolina. 


Suggestions for the Christmas Tree 
We iways have a Christmas tree for the chil- 
dren on the last afternoon before the Christmas 
holidays begin. Instead of buying each child a 


present or raising money in some way, I write the - 


names of all the children on slips of paper and let 
each child draw one slip. Each pupil then brings a 
present for the person whose name he draws. In 
this way each child has to buy only one present and 
each receives one. I always buy a few other pres- 
ents to put on the tree in case of the absence of 
some of the children. I look over the presents care- 
fully, and as I receive them I check the names of 
the children for whom they are intended. Whoever 
happens to be left out receives one of the extra 
gifts I have purchased. In this way all are happy 
and satisfied—MaYME WILLIAMS, North Carolina. 


Our Santa Claus 


This Christmas we decided not to have a “grown- 
up Santa,” but a tiny one instead. I had a bright 
little chap of five years in my beginners’ class whom 
we dressed up as Santa. His mother made him a 
clever little outfit from two old, worn-out red sweat- 
ers, trimmed with white cotton batting. We cut 
down a mask to fit him, and his red cap, touched 


* decoration. 
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with white, completed his costume. Of course we 
padded him to make him look like a really fat Santa. 

Our play called for a living room as a setting, so 
we had a fireplace in one corner, made of cardboard 
colored to represent bricks. At the close of the 
play, after having hidden presents in various places 
in the room, each child was supposed to be waiting 
for the others to leave the room, so as to put his 
presents on the tree; but in waiting, one by one the 
children pretended to fall asleep about the room. 
This was to have been the close of the program, but 
I decided to have Santa enter at that time. 

The opening in the fireplace was just large 
enough for him to crawl through, and in he came 
with a pack on his back. He went around, very 
quietly, gathering the hidden gifts. Then he called 
out, announcing himself, and the children in the 
play all suddenly awoke and rubbed their eyes. As 
Santa could not really read all the names, he pre- 
tended by saying he had “forgotten his specs,” and 
asked one of the children to help him read them. 
Santa then distributed the presents, which were 
real ones brought beforehand to be given out that 
evening. His entrance and his maneuvers were 
certainly the “hit”? of the evening.—MArRGARET B. 
SHAPER, Arizona. 


Christmas Invitations and Gifts 


For our Christmas program we cut small trees 
from green paper, bells from red paper, and stars 
from yellow paper. On these we wrote invitations, 
which furnished a good motive for penmanship. 
Another art period was spent in cutting large rec- 
tangles of heavy white paper and decorating them 
across the top with holly or other simple Christmas 
These were used for programs. Each 
person in the district received an invitation, and 
each one present received a small gift, made by the 
pupils. There were match holders and scratchers, 
blotters, and large paper envelopes for the men; 
calendars, blotters, and handkerchiefs for the wom- 
en. Neariy all of the decorations for the tree and 
room were also made by the pupils—HELEN Roc- 
ERS, Missouri. 


New Ideas for Christmas Gifts 


My pupils were very much interested in making 
desk sets out of pasteboard. It is a practical proj- 
ect and one that any teacher can easily work out. 
The sets that we made consisted of the following 
pieces: writing pad, calendar, address book, stamp 
envelope, and blotter. 

For the writing pad we covered both sides of the 
back of a tablet with blue art paper. We used 
black paper for slip-on corners and also for the cen- 
ter motif. For the latter a little design in free- 
hand cutting answers the purpose exceedingly well, 
as it relieves the plain surface of the pad. We used 
the same design and color scheme in making the 
other pieces. A teacher can use her own judgment 
as to size and shape of each piece, but the idea of 
proportion raust be kept well in mind.—E. D. G., 
Missouri. 


Our Christmas Preparations 


A day or two before Christmas I had the larger 
boys secure an evergreen tree from the wood near 
by. We all took part in setting the tree in place 
and also in the decorating. 

For decorations we used pop corn, field corn 
(this must be soaked in water over night), colored 
cardboard, discs, stars, animals, fruits, ete. Pic- 
tures of angels were neatly cut from magazines and 
placed on the tree. Narrow strips of colored tablet 
paper folded over and over and colored crepe paper 
eut into very narrow ribbon-like strips were hung 
from the branches. Tufts of cotton here and there 
gave the appearance of snow. Small paper stock- 
ings were cut from paper and colored to suit. 
Pieces of colored yarn wrapped in small balls also 
added much to the appearance of the tree. 

A few children brought fruit. Some of this we 
hung on the stronger branches and some we placed 
at the foot of the tree. I purchased for each child 
a stick of candy (or a Christmas candle), wrapped 
in paper, which I hung on the tree. I gave these in 
addition to the real treat, which consisted of a box 
of good candy, a pop-corn ball, and an orange. 

In the front of the room we made a fireplace by 
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covering a frame of light boards or slats with wall 
paper, the white side out. A strip around the open- 
ing, about two feet wide, was colored with red 
crayola to give the appearance of bricks. A lan- 
tern was placed behind the opening, which was cov- 
ered with red paper fastened at the top. This gave 
the appearance of a fire in the grate. At our Christ- 
mas program Santa Claus came through the open- 
ing in this fireplace. 

We had a beautiful Christmas and spread its 
meaning far and near.—RALPH A. WAGNER, Ohio 





Christmas Trees for Perfect Spelling 


For December, I drew on the board with green 
chalk as many Christmas trees as there were pupils 
in the second grade. Beneath each tree I wrote 
the name of a pupil. For each lesson in which any 
pupil spelled all the words correctly I drew, using 
various colored chalks, a Christmas ornament on 
his tree. To the child who had the most ornaments 
on his tree at Christmas time, I gave a small prize. 
This not only kept up the children’s interest but 
made an attractive blackboard border for the month. 
—BEULAH J. Moore, Delaware. 


A Campaign for Overshoes 


The problem which confronted the teachers in 
our rural school at the beginning of winter was: 
How shal} the parents be made to see the value of 
overshoes? The pupils are mostly of foreign par- 
entage and live in the mining district. 

When new shoes were needed they were bought, 
and the first wet day both shoes and feet were wet 
by nine o’clock. It was impossible to dry so many 
pairs of shoes in one day and do any school work. 
One morning there was a combined session of both 
rooms—we have a two-room school—and after a 
short talk on how to care for the body, the subject 
of shoes and the economy of overshoes was intro- 
duced. The price of a pair of children’s shoes was 
placed on the board. Two pairs were allowed to a 
pupil if overshoes were worn over the new shoes; 





three pairs if no overshoes were worn. The prob- 
lem was stated thus: 
2 pairs of shoes @ $4.00............... $ 8.00 
3 pairs of overshoes @ 90c............. 2.70 
Total expense for the winter........... $10.70 


It can be easily seen that if the three pairs of 
shoes were worn without overshoes, the cost would 
be $12, and that a saving of $1.80 to each pupil 
could be made by buying both overshoes and shoes. 
In a family of five children the saving would be 
$6.50. 

It was also pointed out that the saving would be 
not only on the shoes and money but also in the 
health of the pupils, as there would be less grippe 
and suffering from colds and the dread diesase, 
“flu.” The pupils were to tell their parents of the 
saving and to ask for overshoes. The result was 
that in Room I fourteen pairs of overshoes were 
purchased and in Room II twenty pairs. 

The next difficulty was to have the overshoes re- 
moved during school hours. When the danger of 
keeping them on was explained to the children, only 
a few. had to be told to remove them. 

The best result of our overshoe campaign was 
that it promoted outdoor play, which materially 
added to the health of the pupils—Grace A. LEs- 
NETT, Pennsylvania, 


Humane Education 


A salaried superintendent of schools, with an 
orbit including a city with municipal grades and 
suburban districts and the ungraded as well as ill- 
graded educational ladders of an adjacent farming 
town, was importuned to enforce the Maine law re- 
quiring humane and moral instruction in the schools. 
His reply was that it depended largely upon the 
teacher-—that he had known a thoughtless young 
teacher to comply in letter, while at recess she stood 
at the window and watched her pupils, unreproved, 
stone a squirrel; just as she, perforce, taught physi- 
logy, but with the windows all tightly closed. 

While I agree with the officer in question, I also 
take issue with him on this point. The teacher is 
not interested, because no one has tried to make her 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Christmas Paper 
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DIRECTIONS: Santa wears a red suit. 
His whiskers and furs are white. The 
reindeer is brown and the chimneys 
red. The dotted lines may be traced 


— 7 for the chimney at the right and a sug- 
ess | : 
noel gestion of a roof added at the left. 











Mount as shown, using a strip of dark 
blue oatmeal wall paper 36x14 inches. 
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Duplicates of this double 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen, 
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INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS 









To supply the demands of the many teachers who POSTER PATTERN BOOK II—DOUBLE PAGE 
desire duplicates of che Poster and Mother Goose PATTERNS: Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children 
P x pages published in this magazine, we have arranged and Turkeys, Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha 
uit. 3 two collections of these in convenient form. They Poster, Blowing Bubbles, Chicken Little, Swiss 
5 are made up as follows: Poster, Chestnutting. MOTHER GOOSE PAT- 
The 4 POSTER PATTERN BOOK I—DOUBLE PAGE TERNS: I Had a Little Pony; Dickery, Dickery, 
F PATTERNS: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Dock; Lucy Locket; Humpty Dumpty; Hot Cross 
evs i Bobby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bun- Buns; Willy Boy; Three Wise Men; To Market; 
id ‘ nies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling; Goosie, Goosie, Gander ; 
ced The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work. Cock-a-doodle-doo; Pease Porridge Hot; Little 
MOTHER GOOSE PATTERNS: Contrary Mary, Tommy Tittlemouse; Little Jumping Joan; Hey 
sug: Baa, Baa, Black Sheep; Little Miss Muffet; The Diddle Diddle; A Dillar, A Dollar; Little Betty Blue; 
Queen of Hearts; Polly, Put the Kettle On; Jack Knave of Hearts; Old Woman; Little Nanny Etti- 
eft. Horner; Nimble Jack; Simple Simon; Jack and Jill; coat. 

Little Bo-Peep; Little Polly Flinders; Wee Willie Each Pattern Book also contains a Poster, repro- 
lark Winkie; Daffy-Down-Dilly ; Tom Tinker’s Dog; Hig- duced in full size and in colors, showing how to 

gledy, Piggledy; Old Mother Goose; To Market, To mount and color the patterns. ; 
hes. rket; Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; Ding, Dong, Bound in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents 





Bell; Curly Locks. each. 
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Our Country—See and Know It First—II 





A Geographical Project Study of the United States, Correlated with 
Civics and Developed on a Basis of Interest in Highways and Travel 





By BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND, Principal Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colo. 


E have laid the basis of a 
general understanding of 
the main features of the 
United States as a whole, 
and are now ready to build 
on that foundation a more 
detailed and complete 
study. 

PoINT OF ATTACK: To 
know and comprehend the 
| relation between the con- 
“4 tinued growth of our coun- 
try and the extending of 
artificial highways, with adequate means of 
transportation thereon. 

A brief study of the map of the United States 
is sufficient to convince us of the limitations of 
our natural highways, and to show us that 
through them only a small portion of our coun- 
try could have been fully developed. There- 
fore the ingenuity of the American people was 
called upon to create full and sufficient avenues 
of opportunity for the outlet of the boundless 
energy of this people, calling for a project of 
immense scope and resulting in the various 
systems of artificial highways now in use or in 
process of construction. 

Hence our first project, in the working out of 
our problem, is to trace the highways of the 
United States from the beginning of our nation 
to the present time. 























Subject Matter 


1. Natural Highways. 
1. Eastern United States. 
a. Make an outline map of the portion east of 
the Mississippi River. 
b. Mark off the natural regions, noting— 

(1) Atlantic Coastal Plain: (a) location; 
(b) extent; (c) formation; (d) characteristics as 
io elevation, slope, soil, coastal features (harbors, 
bays, sand recfs). 

(2) Piedmont Plateau: location and extent; 
characteristics as above. (a) Fall Line—what it 
; trace; basic reasons as to importance; cities. 

(3) Appalachian Mountains: location and 
extent; mountains and highlands included; forma- 
tion; influence on section (especially as to re- 
sources, and as barriers). 

(4) Appalachian: location; characteristics; 
compare with Piedmont section. 

(5) Adirondack Mountains: 


Is 


location and 
surrounding 


extent; characteristics; influence on 
country. 
c. Rivers. 


(1) The large rivers: Hudson, Mohawk, 
Delaware, Schuylkill, Susquehanna, Potomac, James, 
Savannah, Monongahela, Allegheny, Wabash, Ohio. 

Study each as to 

(a) Location: source, course, mouth. 

(b) Navigability: seagoing ships, ves- 
sels of heavy draught, ete. 

(c) Nature and 
opened up. 

(2) Smaller rivers. 

Query: What portions of this section are with- 
out natural river transportation facilities? Con- 
nect with historical facts to show the influence of 
this on the opening up of the country for settlement. 

d. The Great Lakes. 

(1) Describe each: size, ete. 

(2) Note connecting waters. 

(3) Hindrances to transportation which 
faced the early settlers: varying levels of lakes; 
falls—Niagara, St. Mary’s River; ice-blocked in 
winter. 

2. Central United States. 

a. The Mississippi River. 

(1) Trace main river; 

mouths. 


extent of territory 


source, course, 


(2) Note: bluffs along river, its winding 
course; shallow water near mouths. 

(3) Extent of navigable water. 

b. Important tributaries of the Mississippi: 
length, ete. 

Query: Wherein do these rivers meet the trans- 
+ ac needs of this section? Wherein do they 
ail? 

3. Western United States. 

a. Trace the Continental Divide; the Coastal] 
Ranges; Plateau Sections; Plains; Desert. 
b. Rivers. 

(1) Trace the few important rivers, giving 
careful attention to the extent of navigable water 
of each, and the portion of the country furnished 
transportation thereby. 

c. Note its coastal features—few good har- 
bors; lack of easy access to the interior. 

d. Estimate roughly the amount of territory 
devoid of means of natural transportation. 


II. Early Trails and Roads. 
1. Hudson-Mohawk Route. 
2. Pittsburg Routes. 
3. Cumberland Gap Routes. 
a. The National Road. 
4, Santa Fé Trail. 
5. Oregon Trail. 
In our study of the foregoing let us note 
a. What determined each route. 
b. Country opened up by each with the ad- 
vancing civilization. 


much; it was to prove the mainspring of undreamed. 
of developments, both as to resources and to settle. 
ments, on land. 

1. Beginnings. 

a. Tramways—in use in a few cities from 
1807 on. 

b. First spike (a golden one) of the first real 
railway—the Baltimore and Ohio—driven py 
Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, Md., July 4, 1828, ° 

ce. Facts from which to draw conclusion: jn 
1830 we had less than thirty miles of track, and on 
these the “coaches” were still drawn by horses; jn 
1840, we had nearly 3,000 miles of track over which 
steam cars were operated; by 1850, railroads had 
begun to “outrun settlements,” to “sow with towns 
the prairies broad.” By furnishing transportation 
beyond ever-advancing frontiers, they created still 
greater needs for transportation, which in turn 
supplied the traffic in people and in products. 

2. Our railroads of to-day.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission gives the total railroad mileage 
(for January 1, 1919) as 258, 528.87 miles. With a 
map showing the railroads of the United States be- 
fore the pupils, turn to pages 182-185 of the World 
Almanac (1922) and discuss such questions as 
growth in mileage, in passenger traffic, freight 
traffic, costs of operating; people employed. Study 
with reference to sections of country; to states in 
which pupils are especially interested. 

a. Now let us trace our five transcontinental 
railroads, noting facts in accompanying table. 

Make a railroad map of our country, tracing 

















Our Five Transcontinental Railroads 
e Length . ‘ ‘ i. ~ 
Name of Road in Miles Western Terminus Eastern Terminus oe Se 
Great Northern 1,743 Everett, Wash. | St. Paul, Minn. Portland, Me. } 
C. M. & St. P. 2,198 | Seattle, Wash. | Chicago, New York, Boston 
Vetow Pacific 1,000 | Ogden, Utah | Omaha, Neb. Philadelphia 
with Southern Pacific 728 _ ool | lca — 
2 I cisco maha, Balti 

a. T. & S. FP. 2,342 | San Francisco | Chicago ” Norfolk, Va. 
Southern Pacific 2,483 | San Francisco | New Orleans Jacksonville, Fla 

| | | é , 




















c. Results: Portions of country still inac- 
cessible. 
d. Inadequacy of means of transportation 

offered. 

(1) The ox team. 

(2) The prairie schooner. 

(3) The pony express. 
III. Canals. 

The greater desirability of water transportation 

led to the construction of— 

. The Erie Canal. 

. The Pennsylvania canals. 

. Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 

. Raritan and Delaware Canal. 

. The “Inside Canal” near Norfolk, Virginia. 

Period of 1825-1840, the period of canal building 
—nearly 5,000 miles of canals constructed. Only 
about one fifth of the canals continued in use; 
others being abandoned or replaced by railroads. 

Meanwhile, note the rapid improvement in means 
of water transportation. From— 

a. The flat-boat of early river navigation, to— 
b. Steamboats—various types; rapidly in- 
creasing numbers. 

Federal aid in the building of these roads and 
canals was eagerly sought, becoming a great polit- 
ical issue. In what section would this be partic- 
ularly true? Why? In what ways did it concern 
the country as a whole? 

Note: West’s American History and Govern- 
ment (Allyn & Bacon) contains a good map of the 


waterways of the country. 


IV. Railroads. . 

In the meanwhile, an industrial revolution was 
going on in our country, brought about by mechan- 
ical invention. The application of steam to trans- 
portation on the water was already accomplishing 


or WON eR 





these big roads from coast to coast, meanwhile not- 
ing important junctions, with distances from one to 
another; using population and product maps for 
the fixing of specific facts as to the nature of the sec- 
tions through which each passes; consulting World 
Almanac or Chicago Daily News Almanac for in- 
formation as to traffic (passenger and freight), ete. 
What does all of this tell you of the resources of 
each section of our country? Of its economic 
status? 

We shall also want to become familiar with some 
one of the big “systems,” as the Baltimore and 
Ohio, “America’s First Railroad,” or the Santa Fé; 
the roads of which each is composed; localities 
reached; mileage; special features as to construc- 
tion (roadbed, tunnels, etc.) ; equipment; number of 
employees; cost of operating (property upkeep, 
salaries, etc.); freight handled (annual tonnage, 
kinds, etc.). Make a map of each of the important 
systems with a brief comparative study. To which 
one does the railroad of our own locality belong? 
Let us learn the main facts in connection therewith, 
and trace its relationships and connections. What 
does the road do for the locality? What does the 
locality do for the road? (For the previous study 
make use of the geography text, especially product 
maps, mileage and population tables; World Alma- 
nac or Chicago Daily News Almanac; folders 80 
ten out by each road; and requests to Passenge! 
Traffic Managers of roads for other facts needed. 
McMurry and Parkins’ Advanced Geography [Mac 
millan] gives a railroad map and a map showing 
the Movement of Freight in the United States.) 

Let us consider the railroads not only as carrie! 
but as consumers. Note especially their dependenté 
upon coal, oil, and steel. 

Questions for further development.—Study each 
of the great railroad centers in turn. In accounting 
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for their importance as such, consider location and 
nature of surrounding country. What are the re- 
lated industries in the -production: of railroad equip- 
ment—ties, locomotives, cars, etc.? Determine the 
center of each of these industries. Account for 
these facts. How does our country compare with 
other countries in this respect? To what extent are 
our imports and exports affected thereby? 

(N. B.—Much interest may be added by intro- 
ducing a parallel investigation into the development 
of other forms of transportation rendered possible 
hy the use of electricity—surface cars, the “L,” the 
subway, and the application to railway locomotion; 
by telephone, telegraph, ocean cable; by wireless, 
radio; by pipe lines; by aero service. Valuable 
data on each of these can be found in the World 
Almanac.) 


V. Automobile Highways. 

Consider the highly developed transportation sys- 
tems upon which our daily life, as it is now lived, 
depends—our 25,000 miles of navigable water 
routes, our more than one-quarter million miles of 
railroad, and the vast amount of freight handled 
over these lines. Yet practically all of the goods, 
produce, transported over these routes must be con- 
veyed to the carriers from points of varying dis- 
tances, which necessitates another type of transpor- 
tation. It is in answer to this need that we have 
the automobile and the automobile highway. 

Just as the first railroads in the main followed 
the old trails (The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé, 
the old Santa Fé Trail; the Union Pacific, the 
Oregon Trail; the Southern Pacific, the Yuma 
Route), so the main automobile roads keep within 
easy reach of the railroads, with other roads, short- 
cuts and detours to meet the exigencies of the par- 
ticular section or to lead to some spot of scenic or 
historic importance. 

Development of the gasoline engine brought into 
successful use the “horseless carriage,” in 1900; in 
1919 about 1,900,000 autos (pleasure cars and 
trucks) were made in our country alone; in 1921 we 
were using 8,887,572 cars. These in turn brought 
about a revival of road building. More than one 
hundred years ago Congress halted road building 
by discontinuing appropriations for extending the 
Cumberland Pike, which was to have been our first 
national highway. Later, individual states (led by 
New Jersey, in 1891), recognizing it as a vital need, 
undertook the building of state highways. With the 
pressing needs of the Great War came the realiza- 
tion that every hour saved in transportation counts, 
and that expense per mile in shipping our cotton 
from Texas or our wheat from Minnesota lessens 


CC EACHER, me mudder gota 
new baby last night and 
we ain’t got no clothes to 
put on him. Dad ain’t got no job 

and me mudder says the kid’s cold. He hollers 

something fierce. The big baby she needs what 
clothes she’s got, and what’re we goin’ to do?” 

Tony looked trustfully into Miss Graham’s blue 

eyes and she met his appeal with a smile. 

“We'll ask the Trouble Lady, Tony; perhaps 
she can help us.” 

“Sure she can,” said Tony with relief, for all 
the children knew the Trouble Lady. She was, 
more specifically, Miss Mason, the teacher in 
charge of the boys’ and girls’ league for serv- 
ice. A few minutes later, over the telephone, 
Tony’s question had been passed on to Miss 
Mason, who replied, “Of course we can help. 
The 10-B girls have just finished some layettes. 
How old is Tony? Can he come up to the office 
for the clothes or shall I send someone down 
with them?” 

So the Antonelli baby, like many others, was 
made comfortable because of the clever fingers 
of the girls in the sewing classes, and the over- 
burdened mother took courage. Someone in 
this strange new America cared for her and 
her little ones. 

That evening after school hours, as Miss 
Mason sat at her desk correcting papers, one 
of the high school boys came in and began sud- 
denly, “Look here, Miss Mason, I wish some of 
us fellows could do something for those old 
folks out at the County Infirmary. IT was there 
last night with Dad—he had to see about the 
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the profit to the producer or adds to the cost to the 
consumer. Now, there are more than two and one- 
quarter million miles of road in our country. In 
1920, largely through state and federal aid, 20,000 
miles of new and improved roads were completed; 
in 1921, about 30,000 miles. Gradually from these, 
distinct transcontinental routes are being worked 
out and standardized, with intersecting roads open- 
ing up communication with practically every part 
of the country. 

Thus, we learn that a 5% ton truck—weight, 
including load, 21,800 pounds—ran from Los Angel- 
es, California, to New York City, a distance of 
3,507 miles, in 6 days, 15 hours, 23 minutes. Com- 
pare this with transportation by rail. 

We shall want to know what roads make this and 
similar things possible. From a Blue Book or a 
map published by the American Automobile Associ- 
ation, work out a highway map of our country, 
putting in— 

1. The Dixie Highway—East Division: Detroit 
to Miami, 1,561 miles; West Division: Chicago to 
Tallahassee, to Ft. Myers, Fla., 1,672 miles. 

2. The Pershing Highway: Winnipeg, Canada, 
to New Orleans. 

3. Pike’s Peak Ocean to Ocean Highway: New 
York to San Francisco, via Pike’s Peak, 3,606 miles. 

4. Roosevelt National Highway: Washington, D. 
C., to Los Angeles, 3,368 miles. 

_ 5. Lincoln Highway: New York to San Fran- 
cisco, 3,323 miles. 

6. Pacific Highway: Vancouver, B. C., to San 
Diego, Calif., to Tia Juana, Mexico, 1,807 miles. 

7. Atlantic Highway: Calais, Maine, to Miami, 
Fla., 2,308 miles. 

8. Jefferson Highway—Winnipeg, 
New Orleans, 2,277 miles. 

Note: The World Almanac for 1921 gives the 
routes of these and other highways (pp. 262-268). 
The Almanac for 1922 gives the routes of the three 
chief highways (p. 177). 

We will trace with interest the other highways, 
especially: National Old Trails Road; Yellowstone 
Trail; Old Spanish Trail; National Parks High- 
way; George Washington National Highway; the 
Victory Highway. Let us discover which of these, 
or parts of these, are now in use as distinguished 
from those projected. Note the number of roads 
branching to and from Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
and a number of other places. Account for this. 
The Midland Trail coincides with the Roosevelt 
National Highway west of Lexington; find parts of 
other roads that coincide. Why is this true? Per- 
haps the most interesting of these is the Victory 
Highway. Outline its unique features. Does it cross 


Canada, to 





Their Motto: I Serv 


By VIRGINIA REID 


plumbing—and I think they have a rotten 
time.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Fred,” answered the 
teacher, laying down her blue pencil, “they 
have good food and are warm and comfortable.” 

“IT know all that, but it’s so stupid; nothing 
to do but to sit round everlastingly. They have 
two victrolas out there—little ones, you know 
—that someone gave them, one for the men and 
one for the women, but what records they have 
are all scratched and broken. One of the men 
said they couldn’t make them go, because they 
hadn’t any of the ‘long things’; he meant nee- 
dles. Couldn’t we help about that?” 

Miss Mason looked doubtful. ‘We could buy 
the needles, but we haven’t enough money for 
records, Fred. You know they cost a good 
deal.” 

“Oh, I can fix that,’ cried Fred suddenly, 
after a few moments’ thought. “TI’ll put a notice 
in the paper, asking people to give records they 
are willing to spare and then some of us fel- 
lows will go round and collect them. Dad will 
let us take the car and I’m sure we can get a 
lot.” 

A girl who sat near the teacher, copying an 
exercise, looked up. “Oh, Miss Mason, that re- 
minds me, the girls wanted me to ask you some- 
thing.” 







your state? If so, what has been accomplished? 

Now let us consider, meanwhile making compar- 
isons from our previous study of railroads, the re 
lated industries which make this form of transpor- 
pation possible: road building; the manufacture of 
the engines; chassis, tjres, bodies, etc., and assem- 
bling of them; materials used. List the leading 
makes of automobiles and learn where each is made. 
Carefully consider the location of these cities. What 
connection do you see between this and water 
transportation, rail? Between this and natural re- 
sources of our country? Study data relative to the 
same facts for Europe; for South America. Note 
our exports and imports in this connection. 

With this broader knowledge at our command, 
let us come back to the center of the automobile in- 
dustry of America—Detroit, which leads the world 
in its output. In accounting for this, note: its loca- 
tion on the Great Lakes; nearness to coal, iron and 
steel sources; the fact that Ohio and Indiana as 
well as Michigan led in the manufacture of car- 
riages and wagons, hence could readily turn their 
plants into factories for parts of automobiles when 
the latter replaced the former. Compare the popu- 
lation of Detroit in 1910 with that of 1920; its 
rank among cities of our country at each time. It 
employs 140,000 workmen in automobile factories 
alone. 

We are especially interested in Detroit, for there 
we shall buy an automobile in which we will take a 
trip over some of these highways, in order that we 
may see “America the Beautiful, from sea to shin- 
ing sea.” 

Application to Other Subjects 
I. History. 
1. The New Americanism of 1815-1829. 
a. The Monroe Doctrine and our territorial 
growth. 
b. The “New” West. 
2. National Policies. 
a. Internal Improvements. 
b. Protective Tariff and Infant Industries. 

3. Federal aid for public improvements-—espe- 
cially roads and canals. 

4. The Erie Canal. 

5. The steam engine. 

II. Sociology. 

1. Organization of Labor.—Note the trend along 
this line, keeping pace with the industrial develop- 
ment brought about by the use of setam. 

2. Connect the foregoing with a study of our 
recent industrial struggles—the coal strike; the 
railway strikes; ete. 

(Continued on page 82) 


“What is it, Louise?” asked the Trou- 
ble Lady, looking down with a smile. 
“Well, you see the Orphans’ Home is 
just across the street from our house and the 
kids over there are simply crazy about music. 
They haven’t a piano or anything, but some of 
us were talking about it to-day and we thought 
of something we could do. You know a lot of 
us earned the money for a camping trip this 
summer and then it rained so much we could 
stay only a few days. We had quite a good 
deal left and we wanted to do something special 
with it. You know Pauline’s father has a music 
store. He says he’ll sell us some kind of a ma- 
chine at cost and we can pay for it with our 
camping money. If Fred can get records 
enough we can let those kids at the Home have 
all the music they want.” 

“I think that is a fine idea and a very gen- 
erous thing for the girls to do,” said Miss Mason 
enthusiastically. “Suppose I put you two in 
charge and we’ll see what you can accomplish.” 

Fred and Louise agreed and a few days later 
announced that they had collected one hun- 
dred and fifty records and that the “box that 
could talk and sing,” as the orphans called it, 
was already at the Home. 

“We’re not going to take the records to them 
all at once,” declared Fred shrewdly; ‘we’ll 
take a few at a time and it will be lots more 
fun.” 

It was more fun. Besides, the occasional 
visits of boys and girls, overflowing with health 
and spirits, helped to make “sunshine in the 


(Continued on page 77) 
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December Primary Methods and Devices 


You may nol in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather 
which later you cannot do With the pressure of a hundredleight.— Froebel. 


Birds at Christmas 


By a Helping Teacher 


at ES, I like Christmas all right,” observed 
Kate, but I do miss the summer birds. 
Don’t you, Miss Burrill?” 

The teacher smiled. “Well, you know that there 
are some birds which remain with us throughout the 
year,” she replied. 

“Oh, I didn’t know that,” said Kate. 
please tell us their names?” 

“T will name some that I think of,” answered Miss 
Burrill. ‘We see crows, blue jays, woodpeckers, 
starlings, chickadees, sparrows, and, occasionally, 
robins, goldfinches, and kinglets during the winter. 
To be sure, the goldfinches change their pretty sum- 
mer suits for quieter garments of olive brown and 
yellowish white, but they are goldfinches just the 
same.” 

“I know the blue jay,” said Eva, “but the other 
birds you have mentioned are not so gay as he. I 
should like to see some real bright ones at Christ- 
mas.” 

“Well, then,” returned Miss Burrill, “I advise 
you to watch out for redpolls and crossbills. They 
are bright colored enough to satisfy onyone.” 

“Oh, please describe them,” cried Kate. “I never 
saw either one or the other.” 

“You must look for the redpolls on, or near, the 
ground,” said Miss Burrill, “for they are seed eat- 
ers. Owing to their little scarlet caps, they are 
often called ‘Red-Capped Chippies.’ Indeed, they 
greatly resemble sparrows in appearance. They 
come down to us in flocks when their food in north- 
ern lands becomes buried under the snow. 

“The crossbills frequent woods where, by means 
of their strange looking beaks, they can easily pick 
the seeds from the cones of evergreen trees. Their 
heads, necks, and backs are a beautiful Indian red 
which contrasts very prettily with the dark green 
of the branches on which they alight. 

“An old legend says that the crossbill obtained its 
peculiar beak by trying to pull the nails from the 
cross on which the Savior was crucified. It says 
that the Savior blessed it and that, ever since, the 
bird has worn the color of blood as a token of its 
efforts in His behalf.” 

“Oh, what a pretty story,” exclaimed Charlie. 
“I wish you would write it on the board and let us 
copy it, Miss Burrill.” 

“T shall be glad to do that,” replied the teacher. 
“Another pretty bird which we see in winter is the 
cedar waxwing,” she continued. “You will readily 
recognize it by the brilliant red markings of its 
wings. These markings resemble drops of red seal- 
ing wax. At the tip of its tail is a yellow band that 
will aid you in identifying it. 

“Then there are scarlet patches on the necks of 
both the downy and the hairy woodpecker. After 
you have once seen these pretty creatures, you will 
never forget them. 

“You will like to find the nuthatches, too. One 
species have red breasts. They are very agile birds, 
running up and down tree trunks in spirals, hunt- 
ing the insects hidden under the bark. The brown 
creeper is more plainly dressed, but he is a very in- 
teresting little fellow. He has a long, light-brown 
tail, a darker back, and a long, slightly curved bill. 


“Won’t you 





Like the nuthatch, he runs around tree trunks in 
spirals, moving very rapidly. 


“Birds of paler appearance are the junco, or. 


slate-colored snowbird, the snow bunting, or snow- 
flake, and the horned lark. You will be well repaid 
if you take some walks this year and make the ac- 
quaintance of the birds I have mentioned and some 
others which visit us at Christmas.” 





Christmas Foods 
By Virginia Baker 


CM BELL,” inquired eight-year-old Jim- 


mie, “don’t people everywhere eat roast 

turkey and mince pies at Christmas 
time? The boy who lives next door to me says that 
they don’t.” : 

“Well, the boy is right,” replied Miss Bell, smil- 
ing. “There are many persons who never saw a 
roast turkey.” 

“But what do they eat?’ questioned Jimmie. “I 
shouldn’t think Christmas would seem like a really, 
truly Christmas without turkey and mince pie.” 

Miss Bell thought a minute and then said, “I 
think it will be a good plan for you children to try 
to find what you can about the Christmas foods of 
the people of different countries. I will give you 
until next Friday afternoon to look up the facts.” 

The boys and girls were highly delighted with the 
task appointed them and, when the following Fri- 
day came around, they were all eager to impart the 
information they had collected. 

John had found that, in Sweden, the feasting be- 
gins on Christmas Eve, when roast goose, rice por- 
ridge, and “lut-fish” are served. The “lut-fish”’ 
(ling) when purchased in the markets is frozen so 
solid that it has to be chopped with an axe and 
afterward soaked several days in warm water be- 
fore it can be cooked. 

Mary said that, in Norway, the people also feast 
on Christmas Eve. Their tables are loaded with 
roast “spareribs,” cranberry sauce, and rice por- 
ridge. They always serve what is called “poor 
man’s cake,” which is not rightly named, for it is 
made of eggs, cream, and other rich ingredients. 
Their regular ‘‘Christmas cake” is very like our 
raisin bread. 

Ida stated that roast goose is the favorite Christ- 
mas bird of the Germans. Roast goose is also often 
served in England, she added. 

Charlie had discovered that, in some parts of 
Italy, eels grace the Christmas table. The Italians 
also eat “torone,” a hard candy made of honey, 
almonds, and sugar; and “pangiallo,’? composed of 
plums, citron, pistachio nuts, almonds, pine seeds, 
and sugar. 

Ralph said that the Russians sometimes roast a 
young pig. But their staple dish, at Christmas, is 
soup made of beef, sour cream, cabbage, and the 
fermented juice of certain roots. 

Sweetmeats of many kinds are eaten during the 
Christmas season in Mexico, Julia stated. The 
streets of the towns are filled with little booths 
where these are displayed and sold. 

Flora described a Hawaiian Christmas dinner, 
consisting of various kinds of sea fish, shrimps, 





sweet potatoes, pork, beef, and many varieties of 
delicious fruits. 

Rosa said that, in the West Indies, the people 
have their feast on Epiphany, which they celebrate 
as we do Christmas. They eat roast turkey, and 
roast pig served with several kinds of vegetables, 
The pig is stuffed with meats highly seasoned with 
spices. Favorite dainties are “‘pastileas,” made of 
banana flour, onions, raisins, garlic, olives, pork, 
and other things; and “arepas,” which are simply 
cakes of corn fiour, wrapped in banana leaves and 
baked in stone stoves in which charcoal is burned. 

As Rosa finished her account, the gong struck for 
dismissal of school. The children declared that, be- 
fore Christmas, they would try to find more facts 
about the Christmas foods of different countries. 





Self-Directed Activities 
By Mary M. Hopkins 


O often we have wished for an opportunity to 
see what some children could do if allowed to 
follow their own inclinations. For a year this 

opportunity came to me. Three half-hour periods 
a week were spent in self-directed work. There 
were many advantages and some disadvantages 
connected with this method. The general aim was 
to have a variety of interests represented, as in a 
democracy, and the dignity of labor was enphasized, 
—whether a hammer, needle, or pen was used. 
The children were encouraged to do something 
worth while and make something useful. 

Getting material ready was quite a task and much 
of this fell upon the teacher; but the children en- 
joyed putting away materials and keeping the 
shelves in order. 

Various materials were used: clay, boards, ham- 
mers, nails, construction paper, yarn, rags for rugs, 
down for pillows, and cloth for doll dresses. 

It was very interesting to see why certain things 
were made and to note the variety of interests. 
After hearing the story of “Ab and the Tree Dwell- 
ers,” eight or nine children made darts and some 
made bows and arrows. A discussion of the life of 
the early settlers suggested the building of a log 
cabin. A poem that the children liked was put into 
a poem book. Certain admired pictures were 
pasted in books for the purpose. 

Suggestions by leaders helped to start certain 
lines of work. One little girl would bring many 
things from home to work on, such as fancy work, 
baskets, or dolls to be dressed. In one instance 4 
little girl who had no doll brought money to buy 
one when she saw other little girls making dresses 
for theirs. A group of boys started work on a doll 
house, but had a labor disagreement, and work was 
stopped until conditions were adjusted. 

Sometimes the need caused the spirit of inven- 
tion to manifest itself. We were going to have 4 
Christmas tree and found that it must have <ecora- 
tions, which were made. One day a boy brought a 
boat he had made, for he said there was so much 
water around he thought of a boat. 

Suggestive material from magazines was used. 
The use of patterns was not especially encouraged, 
but often they were modified and used in various 
ways and cut down to small size for use on boxes. 
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Individuality was developed by discouraging a child 
who wanted to do something solely because he saw 
someone else doing it. 

Although the child was encouraged to follow his 
own inclination, he was not allowed to waste time. 
Suggestions or constructive criticism, chiefly by the 
children, helped to improve the work. Carefulness 
and exactness had an excellent opportunity to be 
developed, for when a block was uneven, the other 
children did not fail to mention defects. 

The making of correct color combinations was 
one of the important lessons learned. This was 
shown by one little girl who wanted to put a pink 
cord in a red book, but was prevented from doing so. 

Public opinion was a very strong factor in con- 
nection with this work, for when one was lazy, 
wasteful or worked at the wrong time, or failed to 
do something worth while, the group displeasure 
manifested itself. The ability to think was culti- 
vated to a marked degree. The transition period 
between things to play with and intellectual things 
was quite noticeable. Maps were copied from 
books, as well as poems and articles which indi- 
cated a new interest in a broadening activity. 

Selfishness was discouraged, for a child who 
wasted material needlessly was severely criticized 
by the rest of the group. Freedom of work was an 
aid in discipline. The desire to make paper darts, 
draw and color with crayons, play with strings, had 
a legitimate outlet for this energy. One little girl 
filled a pillow for her doll with milkweed down, and 
no one seemed excited during the process. Who 
has not seen the havoc wrought by the stray bits 
of down floating in a schoolroom at the wrong time? 

Learning to finish what is begun, doing the right 
thing at the right time in an ap- 
proved manner, is good for any 
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by Eugene Field, the following directions were 
placed upon the board: 

Children, we are going to make a picture of 
“The Duel.” 

WHAT TO GET 

1, Two pieces of buff paper, 

2. A box of crayons. 

3. A pair of scissors. 

4, Paste 
Wuat To Do 

1. Cut a table. 

2. Cut the gingham dog. 

3. Cut the calico cat. 

4. Cut the Chinese plate. 

ought to be. 

5. Cut the old Dutch clock. 

6. Cut a chimney place. 

7. Paste all on the buff paper to make a picture 

of “The Duel.” 

8. Write your name on the back of your paper. 
How To CLEAN UP 

1. Put the scissors in the box. 

2. Put scrap paper in the waste can. 

3. Place your picture on the ledge of the black- 

board. 

Later in the day the children voted on the best 
paper, which was given a prominent space for ex- 
hibition. All papers not in strict accordance with 
directions were rejected by the children and not 
voted upon. The children, themselves, by their 
selection or rejection of each other’s finished prod- 
ucts served as a check on each other’s ability in 
comprehension. 

But let us go back and compare the children’s 
procedure with Miss Jenkins’ motives. The read- 


Make it the color it 
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ing of the directions was done primarily as a basis 
of activity but in doing this, were not “a recall of 
experience” and “mastery” involved? The “en- 
joyment” of actually doing something and the joy 
of accomplishment were keenly sensed. The op- 
portunity of voting gave all the right to “share” and 
enjoy each other’s results. 

This is merely a suggestion of one lesson which 
proved more than satisfactory. Daily exercises of 
this type can be devised from the reading lessons. 
They are a source of real joy to the children, who 
are able to carry on such work undirected while the 
teacher is instructing another group. 


How I Secure Good Results in Letter 
Writing 
By Fay Griffith 


HEN I tell you that my third and fourth 

grades clap their hands at the announce- 

ment that we are to write a letter, you 

must realize that it means an opportunity for them 
to co-operate in bringing about some worth-while 
result for our room or school. We have much in- 
teresting business to transact. These business af- 
fairs arise naturally, just as they do in any organ- 
ized body, and all are in the hands of the pupils. 
In the fall we write to our Chamber of Com- 
merce asking for copies of their magazine, which 
is published in the interest of Terre Haute. The 
Department of Interior has a fine magazine, ‘The 
Geographic Bulletin,” which will be sent weekly, 
for a year, for the small sum of twenty-five cents. 
These magazines, together with 

material from railroad com- 





child. Pupils were encouraged 
to tell why they made certain 


panies, furnish invaluable aid to 
our geography work. 








articles. T 


Health work provides us the 








A spirit of co-operation and rm 
unselfishness was very apparent. eee 
The ability to work together 
along different lines without in- 
fringing upon the rights of 
others was developed. 

Thus it is apparent that the 
results of this experiment lay in 
the development of the children 
along certain desirable lines 
rather than in the perfection of 
articles made in these half-hour 
perioas. 





Silent Reading as Prof- Bangs 
itable Seat Work Rie” 
By June Burdett Wood ? 
ILENT reading, coupled 
with purposeful activity, at 
last hears the cry and 


stands ready to meet the demand 
for profitable seat work, seat 
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opportunity of writing to a well- 
known company for samples of 
their dental cream and soap. 
Farly in the spring when we 
begin thinking of birds and bird 
houses, we take advantage of the 
offer made by a lumber manu- 
facturing company in the South, 
and write for a fine little book 


COCCI CCOUE TEE CCEO COO EO COO 


that these people send out to 
those who are interested’ in 
caring for “our feathered 


friends.” 

In this way we learn to write 
a clear, concise business letter. 
Each child will quickly tell you 
that the form of the business 
letter differs from that of the 
friendly letter or the invitation 
which the pupils frequently have 
occasion to write. 

This fall one of our number 
moved to Arizona. She soon 
sent us a letter and with it a box 
of pine nuts. As the children 





work whose results are a just 


were very eager to know more 





compensation for the amount of 
time and effort expended, seat 


VECEMBER 


about the country where these 
queer nuts may be found, socia- 





work with a real educational 
value. 


TUES | WED | THUR. 


ble letters have been passing 
back and forth, adding not a 





In her book, Reading in The 
Primary Grades, Frances Jen- 
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JAT. 
little valuable information to 
our store of knowledge. 





kins gives the following motives 
for reading: 
1, Reading as a basis for ac- 
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C Several children have at various 
‘) times been absent from school 





tivity. 
2. Reading as a recall of ex- 
perience. 
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for several days because of ill- 


keep them informed as to our 





3. Reading as a means of en- 
Joyment. 
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“doings” as well, promptly des- 
patched cheery letters to the 
children who were obliged to re- 


ness. The other pupils, wishing 
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4. Reading as 
_ others. 
». Reading as mastery. 


sharing with 
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main at home because of illness. 


to comfort the shut-ins and to 
JO No two letters were alike, each 











child striving to make his letter 





In giving this list Miss Jen- 
kins probably did not think sole- 
ly of the silent reading project, 
but the following exercise dem- 
‘strates how this type of work 
meets each motive. 

After a study of “The Duel” 





Use green for the background, red for the girl. 


December Paper Cutting Poster Calendar 
Cut the haby 


the wagon from red, the toys from white. 


the most entertaining. These 
letters served to strengthen the 


from white bond of sympathy that already 





existed among the pupils and 
added to the enjoyment of both 
groups. 

















We unfortunately had occasion to write letters 
of sympathy, this year, because of the death of two 
fathers. Thus the children learned the fine art of 
making such a note as comforting as possible with- 
out undue stress upon the sad event. 

Our numerous parties and special meetings call 
for invitations that, because of their necessary 
brevity and conciseness demand careful thought 
upon the part of the child. 

As a rule, a letter from each child is sent to the 
absent classmate or to the little friend who has 
moved far away, but only one of the other types of 
letter is sent. The best one is chosen from the 
whole group, and special effort is made by each 
child to produce the winning letter, for the lucky 
child not only has the honor of sending his letter, 
but the unexcelled privilege of addressing the en- 
velope, sealing it and placing the stamp in the cor- 
ner. 

In selecting the business letter, invitation, or 
letter of condolence any child who wishes may step 
to the front of the room and give verbally the 
letter he has in mind, with the understanding that 
he has thought it all out at his seat. The other 
children offer suggestions at the close of his talk, 
noting form of sentences, their continuity, suit- 
ability, etc. At last they agree upon one child’s 
production. This is written upon the board, the 
children aiding by giving heading, appropriate salu- 
tation, and complimentary ending, a special point 
being made of careful punctuation. Each child 
copies the letter and a committee of three, chosen 
by the teacher, retires to the hall with the papers 
and selects the best one, judging from the follow- 
ing standpoints: (1) Form; (2) writing; (3) neat- 
ness. 

Sometimes we merely discuss the probable con- 
tent of the letter and each child composes his own. 
Then the letters are read, suggestions are offered, 
and a vote taken. Usually two or three. letters 
take the honors, and a committee must choose the 
best one of these. The whole responsibility is 
thrown upon the children, this being one of the 
secrets of the enjoyment derived from letter 
writing. 

In selecting the best letter the committee some- 
times uses “The Standard Measuring Scale” which 
is in the hands of each pupil. Nobody is ever 
offended at the verdict of the committee, the under- 
standing being that it is working from a motive of 
justice, not favoritism. 

When we find during the school day that it is 
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both wise and necessary for us to write a letter, we 
drop all other work and go about it with a business- 
like air and vim that would “warm the cockles of 
your heart.” There is not a wry look, but every- 
body is alert and full of information. Why? Be- 
cause we are transacting the necessary business of 
our room. 


Better English Devices 
By Bertha E. Beck 
T®= following are devices I used for Better 





English Week. Because I found them so 
effective they are still doing service for my 
first graders. 
Goop SPEECH TOWN 
I organized the class into a “Good Speech Town.” 
We elected a mayor and “‘cops” and they took their 
oath of office with these little rhymes. 
The Mayor of Good Speech Town am I, 
We are going to make bad English fly; 
“TI seen,” “I done,” we will clean from our slate, 
We will also kill “have did,” their mate. 
We are the cops of Good Speech Town, 
You’d better be careful when we are around; 
Our job is to see that our girls and boys 
Are careful with the good speech toys. 


BETTER ENGLISH POSTERS 
Pictures from the popular magazines enabled my 
pupils to make their posters more attractive and 
effective. 


Poster No. 1— 
I don’t speak to 
Ain’t; 
He is bad company. 

A comic picture was used to represent “Ain’t.” 
This has almost entirely eliminated the use of 
“ain’t” in my room, and the mothers say that the 
children forbid the use of it in the homes. It is a 
silent reminder that my pupils do not forget. 


Poster No. 2— 

This poster showed pictures of a watch and one 
of a boy pointing. With the following words it 
was very effective: 

Watch your speech. 
Don’t be a slacker, 
Use good English. 
Poster No. 3— ; 
Swing your g’s, 
Catch your th’s, 
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Say going, coming, 

And them instead of “’em”, 
The letters were made to call, 
And I am going to say them all. 

The children have not tired of repeating this 
little rhyme. Fearing that they had tired of it, | 
took it from the wall one morning and they asked 
me to put it up again. 





Schoolroom Snap Shots 
Gathered by Friendly Observers 


STORY MAKING IN GRADE II 


Miss Randail, crayon in hand, stood at the black- 
board, looking encouragingly into the faces of the 
members of her “First Class.” 

“Now, Annie,” she said, “it’s your turn to choose 
a name for the story. What shall it be?” 

“A story about a cat,” promptly answered Annie, 

Miss Randall wrote “A Story About a Cat” on 
the board and then addressed another child. 

“What color was the cat, Eugene?” 

“Buff,” replied Eugene. “My cousin has a yellow 
cat named that,” he explained. “Buff is a kind of 
yellow, you know.” 

Miss Randall nodded. 

“An excellent name,” she commented. And then 
she wrote, “Once there was a yellow cat. Its name 
was Buff.” 

The next question was, “To whom did the cat 
belong?” You may tell us, Rosie.” 

“It belonged to Marjorie,” answered Rosie. “Her 
whole name was Marporie Smith.” 

So the teacher wrote, “Buff belonged to a little 
whole name was Marjorie Smith.” 

“Now what can you tell me, Ella?” Miss Randall 
queried. 

“Marjorie loved Buff, and Buff loved Marjorie.” 

“Now, Edwin, tell us something more.” 

“Marjorie would throw a ball across the room 
and Buff would carry it back to her in his mouth,” 
said Edwin. “It was a worsted ball so he could hold 
it with his teeth.” 

“A nice long story, Edwin. 
another, Bobbie?” 

“Marjorie gave Buff meat to eat and milk to 
drink.” 

“John, I am sure you know something you would 
like to tell.” 

“Yes, Miss Randall. 
of the house.” 


“Can’t you think of 


Buff drove every mouse out 
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CHRISTMAS 



















crayon. One side may be decorated. 





CHRISTMAS CANDY BOX 


BY HELEN F.LELAND 


HIS box is made in the proportions of a brick, and may be made from 

red construction paper with edges chalked in white blackboard 
Take the. boxes made by the whole 
class and pile them up on a table to represent a chimney (plain side of 
box facing out.) Boxes of the same proportions, except in length, may 
be made to represent the half-bricks necessary in building the chimney. 
Make the length of these boxes three inches instead of six. 
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“Why, Lottie, aren’t you going to make a story 
for us?” 

Lottie smiled. 

“Marjorie bought Buff a red collar,” she an- 
swered, “and the collar was marked with his name.” 

“Well, Lottie, I think your story makes a nice 
ending to the history of Buff,” said Miss Randall. 
“Now you may all read the story together aloud.” 

After the reading, the children were asked the 
following questions: 

“With what kind of letters do the short stories in 
the long story begin? 

“What mark is placed at the end of each short 
story? 

“Why do the words ‘Buff’ and ‘Marjorie Smith’ 
begin with capitals?” 

Most of the children were able to give correct re- 
plies to the questions, showwing that attention had 
been paid to former lessons. 


BUBBLE BOOKS AND REAuiwnG 


A first grade teacher very artistically introduced 
a new supplementary reader—a pamphlet of nurs- 
ery rhymes—by the use of the phonograph and the 
Dibble Books. 

The children found the page in the reader which 
contained the poem she wished to teach—“‘There 
Was a Little Girl.” While they watched their books 
she started the instrument, and the song was sung 
in its entirety, the children following. She next 
played a single line, requesting the children after- 
ward to point to that line, calling upon someone to 
read it; and so on through the poem, line by line. 
Then, without the music, she asked them to find, 
for instance, the line which says, “And when she 
was bad she was horrid”; the word in that line 
which says “horrid”; ete. They were asked to read 
the entire poem to themselves; and one pupil was 
asked to read it aloud. 

Finally they were given the privilege of doing 
that which they had been longing to do all through 
the period, while the song was being played on the 
machine—sing it with the soloist. 


CORRECT ENGLISH IN GRADE III 


I had noticed that the pupils of Miss Snow, the 
third grade teacher in the Melrose Avenue School, 
spoke remarkably correct English, although all 
were of foreign parentage. I therefore paid a visit 
to her room for the purpose of investigating her 
methods. 

“Well,” she explained when questioned, “I make 
a point of correcting every mistake, however slight, 
made by my pupils. And I do not permit them to 
use a jargon of English and their own language. 
That is a habit which, when once formed, is very 
difficult’ to break. 

“I continually struggle against the use of slang. 
For instance, I do not allow them to talk about 
‘feeding their faces with apples,’ or ‘fishing in the 
other kids’ pockets.’ I tell them to call eating, 
eating and stealing, stealing. 

“Once a week I play that I am a pupil and they 
are teachers. I use incorrect language and require 
them to correct it. They are delighted to do this 
and I find that it leads to habits of thought and 
ambition.” 

“Please give me a few of the incorrect sentences 
your pupils have corrected,” I said. 

Miss Snow wrote on a slip of paper the following: 

“I ain’t got no book.” 

“My paper is tore.” 

“I brang it home.” 

“I done it myself.” 

“Two womens is coming in.” 
“I write the letter yesterday.” 
“IT buyed some candy.” 

“These are a few of the commonest mistakes,” 
she remarked as she passed the paper tome. “There 
are plenty of others. 

“Another thing I insist on,” she continued, “is 
calling people by their names. Not the ‘store man’ 
but Mr. the grocer; not the ‘woman that sells 
Pies and cake,’ but Miss at the bakery; not 
oe at the medicine shop,’ but the druggist, 








1 you must have infinite patience,” I observed. 
It is not as hard as you imagine,” she replied. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Primary Methods and Devices 


“Why, I have one little Polish girl who is the only 
member of her family who has any knowledge of 
English. Every evening she teaches her father 
what she has learned that day in school. He is get- 
ting to speak our language fairly well.” 

“Well,” I said, as I rose to leave, “you are cer- 
tainly doing much to Americanize foreigners. Good 
luck to you.” 


THE TOO-CLEVER DORIS 


I am not fond of children who monopolize the 
recitation period with a display of their talents, but 
I like to hear Doris recite—she is so unconscious of 
the fact that she is seventy-nine leaps ahead of the 
rest of the advanced first graders. I strolled into 
Miss Bowen’s room for the recitation in numbers 
the other morning, and found everybody watching 
with a breathless hush while a group at the board 
added little columns of figures. Doris finished hers, 
and tiptoed to her seat. At least twenty seconds 
later another little girl followed, and then the 
others more rapidly, until only Leslie was left. He 
plodded on, undiscouraged, while the others watched 
the clock. Presently he turned with a triumphant 
smile, and the others burst into a soft clapping of 
applause! Why was there applause for him, and 
for nobody else? Why, because he had beaten him- 
self! Doris had beaten her yesterday’s record by 
three seconds, but Leslie had beaten his by eight! 
No one is ever discouraged in the advanced first. 
There is an immense amount of competition, but it 
is all against records, and there is no one so helpful 
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in assisting a weaker runner over his obstacles as 
the too-clever Doris. After the competition, Miss 
Bowen proposed number stories. 

“Who can tell me a story about five birds and 
two birds?” she asked. 

“There could be five birds in a tree, and two birds 
in another tree, and that would be seven birds,” 
said Leslie, uncertainly. 

It had required considerable thought, so Miss 
Bowen said, encouragingly, “That’s a lovely story, 
Leslie; it reminds me of spring. Now who can tell 
me a story about two big dogs and eight little dogs?” 

Doris responded instantly, and with enthusiasm. 

“Once upon a time, I had a good dog. It had four 
little puppies and I brought them in the house to 
play with them. When Helen went out into the 
barn she found that her big dog had four little 
puppies, so we had eight little dogs and two big 
dogs and that made ten.” 

I thought that a charming story, beautifully ex- 
pressed, but Miss Bowen spoke with hesitation, 
“Well, that’s a very nice story, Doris; but would 
your mother let you have ten dogs, do you think?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Doris, “I forgot to think. Now 
I have one. Our sheep-herder has a big dog, and 
when it had four little puppies he was glad, because 
he needs lots of dogs to herd sheep with. Now he 
has five dogs, and that is as many as Robinsons’ 
sheep-herder has, so when they drive their sheep to- 
gether they will have ten dogs to help them.” 

Then there were number puzzles. Miss Bowen 


(Continued on page 77) 





DECEMBER COLORING CARD 


Children may trace, color, mount and memorize this selection. It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 








All love and cheer. 


Emilie Poulsson 















































Why? 
By Eliza Macbeth 


A bad little boy gets sudden- 
ly good, 

And every day does what- 
ever he should. 

He brings in wood—the next day’s 
supply— 

And even offers the dishes to dry. 


Sister takes care of the baby each day: 

You can’t make her cross, whatever 
you say. 

Whenever the table has to be set, 

She’s there like the drop of a hat— 
you bet! 


You can’t guess the reason? Oh, me, 
oh, my! 

But look at the date. It’ll tell you 
why. (Points to large December 25.) 


Christmas on the Way 


By Julia M. Martin 


Choo-00! Choo-o0! Choo-oo! 

Off my right of way, there, please! 
Here I come, with goods enough 

To load a thousand Christmas trees. 


They used to tell ’twas a prancing pair 


Of reindeer, drawing a _ jingling 
sleigh, 

But these could never bring Christmas 
round 


Without the help of the train, to-day. 


I bring a car of Christmas bloom, 
And I bring a car for the dry-goods 
shop, 
And a car of books, and a car of toys. 
I scatter Christmas where I stop. 


And here is a car of Christmas mail, 
With cards for all, and surprise for 
some; 
And here is a car for the grocer’s stall. 
The guests arrive where’er I come. 


Choo-00! Choo-o00! Choo-oo! 
Off my right of way there, please! 
Here I come, to light with mirth 
The faces round your Christmas 
trees. 


Star So Bright 


song—Tune: “‘Sweet and Low”) 
By Alice J. Cleator 


Star (1) so bright, 
Star so bright, 
Over the desert sands, 
Star so bright, 
Star so bright 
Over the desert sands, 
Brighter (2) than lamps of the star 
or the moon, 
Brighter than morning or burst of 
the noon, 
Shine (3) o’er the Child divine. 
Star (4) so beautiful, star so beauti- 
ful, shine. 


(Motion 


Star (5) so bright, 
Star so bright, 
Shepherds (6) are hastening on, 
Hark (7) bright wings, 
Angels sing, 
Judah’s dark night is gone. 
Brighter (8) than lamps of the star 
or the moon, 
Brighter than morning or burst of 
the noon, 
Shine (9) o’er the Child divine, 
Star (10) _ beautiful, star so beauti- 


ful, shine. 
MOTIONS 

1 Point up. 5 Same as 1, 

2 Hold upright 6 Point to right. 
hand representing 7 Flutter hands. 
lamp. 8 Same as 2. 

3 Look down to 9 Same as 3. 


right. 10 Same as 4. 


4 Same as 1. 
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Santa’s Lunch 
By J.C. C. 


I never thought it one bit 
right 
To treat Old Santa so; 
To let him go away back 
home 
Through ice and sleet and snow 








Without a single bite to eat 
Nor drink of nice warm tea; 

Oh, dear! I wish he’d come right now,— 
Then he could eat with me. 


So, Dolly dear, just listen now 
To what I’m going to do; 
T’ll set a lunch for Santa Claus 
As soon as we are through. 


I’ll pour the tea, and fix it nice,— 
He has to hurry so 

To get his work all done to-night 
Before he has to go. 


And now it’s time for him to come 
Before so very long, 

So I will make some nice new tea— 
He likes it warm and strong. 


I’ll fix some pie and pudding too,— 
I know he’s fond of sweets,— 
Then we will hide right over here 
And watch him while he eats. 


“Grampas” 
By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


My grampa, when it’s Chris’mas, he 
Comes to our house the day before, 
An’ Chris’mas mornin’ him an’ me 
Gets all my toys down on th’ floor, 
An’ he winds up my engine men 
An’ makes my train go ’round the 
track, 
An’ he’ps me march my soldier men, 
And shows me ’bout my jumping- 


Jack, 
An’ ever’thing I say I know 
*Bout Santa Claus he says it’s so. 


My grampa he don’t ever care 
How much I rumple up his clo’es 
Or muss his whiskers or his hair— 
He says ’at such things only shows 
’At boys is boys, an’ has to play 
An’ be as glad as they can be— 
An’ ever’ time it’s Chris’mas day, 
W’y, he comes here to play, with me, 
An’ ma, one time, she kind 0’ smiled, 
An’ said: “Which one 0’ you’s the 
child?” 


My grampa always understands 
Just what I mean an’ how I feel 
When I don’t want to wash my hands 
Before I sit down to a meal. 
An’ ma, she laughs at him an’ says: 

“A man of his age ought to know 
*Bout raisin’ children”—anyways, 

He really mustn’t spoil me so. 
An’ once I ast her, when he’s gone, 
“Is grampas boys with whiskers on? 


MOTIONS FOR “TING-A-LING-LING” 


Each child should have a string of small 
jingle bells around his neck. 
1. Both hands thrown gracefully outward. 
2. Right hand held over ear, as if listening. 
38. On word “prancing,” step forw: urd with 
right foot, and on word “gait,” step for 
ward with left. 


4. Arms folded in front. 

5. Hands clasped over head. 

6. On words “Oh, what fun” shrug shoulders, 
and sing in laughing manner. 

7. Girls daintily lift dress skirts a bit, boys be 


gin to trot in position. 
8. Clasp hands in front of chest. ’ 
9. Raise hands higher than in previous liné 
making it all one motion. 
10. Point forefinger of right hand at audience 
11. Point forefinger at self. 
12. Hands on waist. d 
For every chorus jingle bells ‘with right hat 
wherever “‘ting-a-ling’’ occurs. 
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The Little Christmas 


é Spirit 
, By Ethel Hawthorne 
iS Tewksbury 
g CHARACTERS: Santa Claus; 


The Good Fairy; The Lit- 
tle Christmas Spirit; and nine chil- 
dren, as Christmas symbols, as fol- 
lows: 


Carol 
Stocking 
Star 
Bell 


COSTUMES AND PROPERTIES: Santa 
Claus, as usual. Good Fairy in 
fairy costume with wand. Little 
Christmas Spirit in scarlet cape and 
cap. (This may be made of red 
crepe paper.) The Symbol children 
each bear a red letter, so that they 
form the word CHRISTMAS in the 
stage background and each one car- 
ries his particular Christmas sym- 
bol. The wreath, candle, candy cane, 
etc. should be the largest size ob- 
tainable, so as to be plainly seen by 
the audience. 


Np Ssysnsama 


PROLOGUE 


Santa Claus—Oh dear, I am _ so 
tired! I have been hustling for weeks 
and I feel I need some help this Christ- 
mas. 

Good Fairy—Why, what is the mat- 
ter, dear Santa Claus? Has one of 
your precious reindeer gone lame? Is 
anything the matter with your sleigh 
this Christmas? 

Santa—Oh no, nothing like that, but 
you see, just before Christmas I am so 
busy I am afraid I may forget some 
little girl or boy, and I don’t want to 
skip any waiting chimneys. 

Good Fairy—Perhaps the fairies 
can help you, Santa Claus, if you will 
just tell us all your troubles. 

Santa—I need a_ helper. 
know of anyone? 

Good Fairy—Well, there is always 
the Little Christmas Spirit. Shall I 
bring her in to see you, Santa Claus? 

Santa—Yes, please, perhaps she will 
know just what to do. 

(Enter Good Fairy and Christmas 
Spirit. Both curtsey to Santa Claus.) 

Santa—Dear little jolly Christmas 
Spirit, why is it I have never seen you 
before? 

Spirit—I always fly ahead of you, 
Santa Claus. I am always two or 
three weeks away from you. I am 
your forerunner, you know, and you do 
keep me busy! Your reindeer seem to 
be always right on my heels and I have 
id skip lively to keep you from catch- 

g me, 

Santa—Yes, Little Spirit, and this 
Christmas season we are going to be 
busier than ever making up for lost 
time, and I have a task for you. 

Spivit—What is it? 

Scnta—I want you to explain to the 
girls and boys how rushed I am this 
year and tell them of the need for good 
generous children in the world this 
Yuletide, 

Sporit—That is easy. The girls and 
“wt 4 are my faithful followers and just 
— Christmas they are as good as 
‘hey can be. And see, I have brought 
Some of my helpers to tell you how we 
Prepare the way for your Christmas 
visit, dear old Santa Claus. 

Sonta—I feel better already! I 


Do you 


Recitat 


happy Christmas for everyone. Let 
the children tell me how you work, 
Christmas Spirit, with your magic 
smile melting even the hardest hearts. 
I feel sure you carry a bundle of sun- 
beams under your gay red cloak and 
from it scatter sunshine everywhere. 


Spirit—Santa, you flatter me! Hear 
what my little messengers have to say. 


(The Christmas Symbols are in the 
background of stage while Santa, the 
Good Fairy and the Little Christmas 
Spirit hold the center front of stage. 
Now the Fairy goes to sit on a foot- 
stool at one side, Santa sinks into a 
comfortable chair at right of stage and 
the Little Christmas Spirit presents 
the Symbols to him. She leads for- 
ward each child, says a verse, and 
steps one side.) 

I 
Spirit— 
Come, jolly little Christmas Wreath, 

And in your happy way, 

Just tell our good old Santa Claus 

How you help Christmas Day. 


Wreath— 

The Christmas Spirit whispers, 
Oh, hang the wreaths on high, 

To tell to all the neighbors 
That Christmas Day is nigh! 


The jolly little symbol 
Peeps through the windowpane, 
Bright green and glowing scarlet, 
In spite of snow or rain— 


Helping the Christmas fairies 
To scatter joy and cheer, 
So we hang the wreaths for Christmas 
When that gladsome time draws 
near. 
II 
Spirit— 
Now Christmas Card so bright, 
Tell Santa with what great delight 
You go a-flying through the mail, 
Bearing a merry Christmas tale. 


Christmas Card— 

I am a little Christmas Card, 
And I try very, very hard 

To pave the way for Santa Claus, 
By helping in his splendid cause. 


O’er the earth I go, a-winging, 
Starting good folks’ hearts a-singing, 
Always with a message glad 
Cheering up the sick or sad. 


With my merry little rhymes 
Rivaling the Christmas chimes. 
So I the Christmas Spirit bring 
To old and young, peasant and king. 


III 

Spirit— 

And little Candle, add your glow, 
So old Santa Claus will know 
Why you shine so bright and gay 
For the lovely Christmas Day. 


Christmas Candle— 

O’er a manger long ago 

Fell the little candle’s glow, 

Lighting up the stable lowly 

For the Christ Child, sweet and holy. 


So when, at Christmas, children see 
The candles flickering on the tree, 

Or from the windows gleaming bright 
Through the peaceful winter night, 


They know the gentle, guiding flame 
Is calling them to bless His name, 
And pray for goodness on this earth 
Because of the dear Christ Child’s 
birth. 

IV 


Spirit— 

Candy Cane, it’s up to you 

To be so sweet and good 

That old St. Nick will laugh and say, 
“You helped—I knew you could!” 


Candy Cane— 
The Little Christmas Spirit knows 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
a SEMA —_ 


Christmas 
ions, Songs and 


| Anthems for the Christmas days. 


So she gets just heaps and piles 
To bring to children happy smiles. 


Candies of all kinds and sizes, 
Little ones, and big surprises! 
Christmas candies, bright and gay 
Especially for Christmas Day. 


When the jolly Candy Cane 

O’er the sugar plums doth reign, 
Children know the joys of Youth, 
And are glad of a sweet tooth! 


V 
Spirit— 
Yule Log, snap and sparkle, 
Make the fireplace glow, 
So that Santa dear may see 
How Christmas cheer should grow. 


Around the blazing Yule Log, 
The Christmas peace is found, 

Where fireside groups do linger, 
And joy and love abound. 


We light the Christmas fires 
In every home and heart, 
To tell of Christmas gladness; 
Let each one have a part! 


Remember the Christmas Spirit, 
Help and pity the poor, 

And turn no hungry wanderer 
At Christmas, from your door. 


So keep the pleasant Yuletide, 
That its blessings may appear 

To bring you faith and thankfulness 
Throughout the coming year. 


VI 
Spirit— 
Sing so gladly, children dear, 
All the Christmas story, 
That your message may ring out 
With sweetest love and glory. 


Christmas Carol— 

From the heavens the angels’ story 
Swept out with its wondrous glory 

O’er the shepherds, awed and still, 

On the wild Judean hill. 











Star— 

This Star, with gentle, ten- 
der light 

| Has shone all down the 


| years, 
Telling of faith and hope 
and love, 
Driving away all tears. 

| So follow the ancient Wise Mea, 
And be guided by the Star; 

Keep the Christmas Spirit with you 
No matter where you are. 


IX 

Come, silvery Bell and sweetly ring 
The Christmas tidings out, 

So Santa Claus will surely know 
What we are all about. 

Bell— 

Everywhere on Christmas Eve, 
Silvery bells are pealing, 

O’er the sleepy little towns, 
Through big cities stealing. 

Clear o’er the frozen Northland, 
Soft through the Southern climes; 

Hark to the Christmas story 
Ringing in merry chimes! 

Over the sparkling snowdrifts, 
Gently o’er summer flowers, 

The happy bells of Christmas 
Swing away for hours. 

Giving thanks for Christmas Day, 
Oh, joyous bells keep ringing 

Until around the whole wide world 
People’s hearts are singing. 

Fairy, Christmas Spirit and Symbols 
(recite in unison, addressing Santa 
Claus)— 

With bells and lighted candles, 
With wreaths and garlands too, 

With jollity and laughter, 
We open hearts for you. 


| Santa Claus (rises and replies)- 


Oh, happy Christmas Symbols, 
Dear helpers, good and true, 

Your story rings deep in my heart, 
And my thanks go out to you. 





“Peace on earth, good-will to men”— 
Hear it echo now, as then, 
As we sing’ in joyous praise 


SONG 
At this point any Christmas Carol 
the children know may be sung, a solo 
may be introduced, or the whole group 
of children may sing. If used as a 
church entertainment, a number of 
choir boys might sing. 


VII 


Spirit— 

Little fat stocking, come now and tell 
How you carry your burden well. 

A cute, handy pocket for Santa Claus’ 


toys, 
When he steals down the chimney, | 
without any noise. | 
Stocking— 
When Santa creeps down the chimney, 
In the night, so quiet and still, 
With his load of Christmas goodies 
Our empty stockings to fill— 
And sees them hung up in a row, 
By the fireplace high, 
Does he wonder how we know 
Christmas Eve is nigh? 
Oh, we know he will appear— 
We’ve heard the Spirit’s warning, 
And so we’re ready every year 
For fun on Christmas morning. 
Real surprises in the night, 
Fly into our stocking; 
If Santa ever passed us by, 
Indeed it would be shocking! 


Vill 


Spirit— 

Star so bright and golden, 

With your radiance streaming, 
Keep on shining down the years 








know now that this is going to be a 


How fast the Christmas candy goes, 





To guide us in our dreaming. 


And how I need the children! 
I’m glad you hear my call, 

Keep up the Christmas happiness, 
Keep Christmas, one and all! 

Fairy, Christmas Spirit and Santa 
Claus (join hands and, with the nine 
Symbols, address audience)— 


| The Little Christmas Spirit 


Is flying o’er the land, 
Seattering happiness 
With a lavish hand. 
We pray that she may visit you, 
As she goes upon her way, 
For then we know you’ll surely have 
A Merry Christmas Day. 


Overheard at Christmas 
By Jessie B. Sherman 


| “I wish you’d kindly move a bit; 


The way you crowd is shocking,” 
Remarked the jolly Jumping Jack, 
Deep down in Teddie’s stocking. 
“Don’t tread on me!” the orange 
growled 
In muffled tones from under; 
“I’m sure if people find me sour 
’Twon’t be the slightest wonder.” 


“Oh, mercy!” cried the Paris doll, 
In tones of deep dismay, 

“T see a dreadful chocolate mouse 
Not half an inch away.” 


“Be silent,” said the candy cow, 
“Do cease this paltry prating; 

Such foolish talk I never heard, 
Complaining and berating.” 


But here she ceased, for Master Ted, 
The stocking overhauling, 

Had gobbled up that candy cow. 
Now, wasn’t that appalling? 
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Serenading Santa Claus 


Ls By Pearl S: Kelley 

Ns State Normal School, Peru, Neb. 
SS CosruMING: Mother Goose 

+4 characters dressed as il- 


lustrated in Mother Goose 
Santa Claus in regulation 


book. 


costume. 


Stace Setrinc: There should be an 
imitation chimney and fireplace, a 
curtain at right angles to audience, 
and a door. 


CHARACTERS: Miss Muffet, Jack and 
Jill, Bo-Peep, Curly Locks, Jack Hor- 
ner, Simple Simon, Boy Blue, Hump- 
ty Dumpty, Santa Claus. 

(Enter Little Miss Muffet with bowl 

and spoon.) 

Miss Muffet (looking around)— 
Where can I find a tuffet to sit on, so 
I can eat my curds and whey? Oh, 
here’s one! (Sits down, looks around 
fearfully.) Wm so afraid that pesky 
spider will come crawling along! He 
just gives me the creeps! (Begins 
eating curds and whey.) 

Little Jack Horner (entering during 
her speech)—Afraid of a little spider! 


My, i’m glad I’m not a girl! (Sits 
down in corner and eats pie. Enter 
Jack and Jill carrying a pail of 
water.) 


Jack—Well for once we got here 
without falling down and spilling all 
the water! (Sets pail down care- 
fully.) 

Jill—That’s because you didn’t try 
to hurry too fast. My! I’m tired! 
(Sits down by Miss Muffet. Enter 
Bo-Peep with shepherd’s crook.) 

Jill (jumping up and offering chair) 
—-You must be tired chasing after 
those sheep, Bo-Peep. Here, take my 
chair and sit down and rest. 

Bo-Peep—No thank you, Jill. You 
forget this is winter. No herding of 
sheep for me! Little Boy Blue and I 
have the best time coasting down hill, 
nowadays! 

Little Boy Blue (entering during 
last speech)—You bet we do! How 
glad I am the grass is all gone! 
(Flings himself down by Jack Hor- 
ner.) Hello, Jack! Give me some pie! 
I’m hungry! 

Jack Horner—Here, take _ this 
piece! (Offers him a generous slice. 
The two boys eat pie, taking large 


bites and evidently enjoying them- 
selves. They continue this until 
Christmas is mentioned. Humpty 


Dumpty, dressed to represent an egg, 
comes in with a rolling step.) 

Little Boy  Blue—Hello _ there, 
Humpty Dumpty! We heard you were 
all broken up! 

Humpty Dumpty—Some folks like 
to make a big story out of a little one. 
I did get a little crack, but Dr. Foster 
came down from Gloucester in a show- 
er of rain, and fixed me up, and I’m all 
right! (Sits down beside Boy Blue. 
Enter Simple Simon with pail, fish 
pole, and line.) 

Boy Blue—Ha, ha! Look at Simple 
Simon! Snow on the ground, the river 
all frozen over, and still trying to 
catch fish! 

Simple Simon (striking attitude)— 
Ha, ha! Look at Boy Blue! Snow on 
the ground, the river all frozen over, 
and still trying to herd sheep! 

Boy Blue—That’s where you're off, 
Simple Simon! Instead of herding 
sheep, Bo-Peep and I have been coast- 
ing down hill. 

Simple Simon—Coasting down hill! 
Oh, take me with you! I could go 
down See? 


in my mother’s pail! 
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(Steps into pail and perches or sits on 
rim. All children run up and gather 
around him, laughing uproariously.) 

Curly Locks (entering) — What’s 
all the fun about? 

Miss Muffet—Oh, Curly Locks! 
Come here! Simple Simon can’t catch 
any fish in his mother’s pail, so he’s 
going coasting in it! 

Curly Locks—Oh, Simple 
You’re such a funny boy! 

Simple Simon (jumping out of pail 
and falling on his knees in front of 
Curly Locks)— 

Curly Locks, Curly Locks, 
Will you be mine? 

Curly Locks (taking him by_ the 
arm)—You silly boy! Get up! (Pulls 
him up.) Go over there in the corner 
by Jack Horner and behave yourself! 
(He sits on floor by Jack Horner.) 

Jack Horner (between mouthfuls of 
pie)—Say, kids, did you know it’s 
Christmas Eve? 

Jill—Christmas Eve? Why of course 
it is! What did you think we came 
here for? 

Jack Horner—Well, I didn’t know. 
A smart fellow like me, of course, 
keeps track of Christmas time. But I 
didn’t know about the rest of you small 
fry. 

Boy Blue—Small fry! 

Simple Simon—Christmas! 
Christmas? 

Humpty Dumpty (going over and 
placing a patronizing hand on his 
shoulder) —Christmas, my son, is the 
time when you hang up your stocking. 

Simple Simon—What for? 

Jack Horner—To catch mice in! 

Jack—To frighten away the crows! 

Boy Blue—For the snow birds to 
build their nests in! 

Humpty Dumpty—So you can climb 
up on a stepladder to get into it! 

Bo-Peep—You boys ought to be 
ashamed of yourselves! 

Miss Muffet (in motherly tones)— 
I’ll tell you what for, Simple Simon. 
You hang them up over the fireplace, 
for Santa Claus to put Christmas pres- 
ents in, 

Simple 
presents? 

Jill—Oh, you poor boy! 


Simon! 


I like that! 
What’s 


Simon—What’s Christmas 


Did you 


never get a Christmas present? Don’t 
you know about Santa Claus? 

Simple Simon—No. Whao’s Santa 
Claus? 


Jill—He’s an old gentleman who 
comes down the chimney Christmas 
Eve when we are all asleep and puts 
dolls and balls and jackknives and all 
kinds of toys in your stocking, if you 
hang it up over the fireplace. 

Simple Simon (running to center 
front, sitting down on floor, and be- 
ginning to unlace shoe)—Gee! Tm 
going to hang up mine in a hurry! 

Jack Horner—Hold on there! Santa 
likes clean stockings. I’ve brought 
along two, so you can have one of 
mine. (Gives stocking to Simple 
Simon.) 

Boy Blue—Yes, and it’s high time 
we’re hanging them up, I’ll say! 
Come on, everybody. (All children go 
to fireplace and hang up stockings.) 

Simple Simon—And now what do we 
do next? 

Curly Locks—Let’s all hide behind 
this curtain and watch for Santa 
Claus. 

Miss Muffet—Oh, let’s! I’ve always 
wanted to see Santa Claus! 

Jack Horner—Yes, and let’s give old 
Santa a serenade. We’ll get a horn, 











and a drum, and—and a jew’s-harp, 
and— : 

Humpty Dumpty—That’s the stuff! 
We’ll start the music behind the cur- 
tain, just as he finishes filling the 
stockings and is ready to climb up the 
chimney. 

Jack—Here’s a horn! (Toots on it.) 

Simple Simon—And here’s a drum— 

Miss Muffet—Here’s a comb—I’ll 
put some paper over it. 

Jill—Here’s a jew’s-harp! 

Bo-Peep—Here’s a mouth organ! 

Boy Blue—How’ll we keep awake? 
He won’t come until midnight, you 
know, and I’m sleepy right now. 

Jack Horner—We’ll take turns 
standing guard, and the one who’s 
guard when Santa Claus comes will 
wake up the next. 

Humpty Dumpty—A_ fine idea! 
Only don’t let Boy Blue stand guard. 
You know how he fell asleep that 
time! 

All the rest!—Ha, ha, ha! 


Boy Blue—I think I shouldn’t talk, 
if I were you, Humpty Dumpty! You 
might fall down and break yourself 
any moment, if you were standing 
guard, and then who’d wake us up? 

Bo-Peep—Now boys, quit your quar- 
reling! Ill stand guard first; Jack 
Horner, you may be second; Jill may 
be third, Jack fourth (ranging them 
in line against the wall); Boy Blue, 
you'll be number five; Simple Simon, 
six; Miss Muffet, seven; Curly Locks, 
eight; Humpty Dumpty, nine. 

Boy Blue (stepping out and stand- 
ing in front of Bo-Peep, arms akimbo) 
—You seem to think you are running 
this show! 


Bo-Peep—I am! 
now. 


Jack Horner—All right! Come on, 
kids! (They all get behind the cur- 
tain in sight of audience, but out of 
sight of Santa Claus. They sit on 
floor. Presently all, including guard, 
are asleep.) 


Santa (stepping out of fireplace)— 
Well, well! That last chimney was a 
pretty tight squeeze. But I guess I’m 
all here! Let’s see! What town is 
this? (Looks about.) Oh yes, this is 
! This is the place where Mother 
Goose’s family was to meet and hang 
up their stockings. Yes, and here are 
their stockings, right here. That one 
there belongs to Jack Horner—a 
pretty good sort of boy, but very 
greedy for pie! I mustn’t give him 
anything to eat—he eats too much al- 
ready. Let’s see, I guess I’ll give him 
a book. And here’s Bo-Peep’s stock- 
ing. A toy sheep for her, and one for 
Boy Blue, too. Here’s Miss Muffet’s 
stocking; I believe I’ll play a joke on 
her. There’s a toy spider in this box. 
Won’t she jump when she opens it! 
(Takes up another stocking.) Simple 
Simon, eh? Poor little chap, the chil- 
dren are always making fun of him! 
He isn’t half so simple as folks think 
he is. He’ll make a fine man some day. 
I’ll put in a primer for him—he must 
learn to read. And here are the stock- 
ings of Jack and Jill. Pretty good 
children, only terribly careless about 
falling down. Here’s a roll of absorb- 
ent cotton, some gauze and some ad- 
hesive tape for them. And a bottle of 
liniment, too. Ha, ha! Their mother 
will appreciate that! Here’s Humpty 
Dumpty’s stocking—now what would 
he like? A bottle of New Skin to use 
if he should crack. Yes, that will be 
just the thing. And last of all what 
would Curly Locks like in her stock- 
ing? That’s easy! Kid curlers, of 
course, to keep her hair in curl. Now 
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each one has his presents, I’ll 
be off. (Walks past curtain, 
discovers children.) Well, if 
there isn’t the whole shoot- 
ing match, and all fast 
asleep! Watching for old 
Santa, I’ll bet! That’s not a 
new trick. But what are 
these things in their hands—a_ horn? 
a drum? a mouth-organ? Bless their 
hearts, they were going to serenade old 
Santa! And they fell asleep! Well, | 
must find some way of wakening them, 
if I’m going to get that serenade! 
Let’s see—what’ll I do? (Falls ove; 
stool, making terrible noise, then dash- 
es through door, stands and waits, 
Children all awaken, jump up.) 

Jack Horner—Hi, there, kids, it’s 
Santa Claus! Tune up! (They begin 
to play and Santa dances.) 

Boy Blue—What’s the matter with 
Santa Claus? 

All—He’s all right! 

Boy Blue—Who’s all right? 

All—Santa Claus! 

Boy Blwe—Three cheers for Santa 
Claus! Hip, hip, hurrah! Hip, hip, 
hurrah! Hip, hip, hurrah!  (Santu 
bows with lifted cap, waves, exits.) 


Recitations for Primary Grades 
By T. B. Weaver 


Santa Claus, Santa Claus! 
Who is he? 
How many Santa Clauses 
Should there be? 
I’ve seen one, two, three, and four, 
(Counts on fingers of left hand.) 
And, no doubt, there are many more: 


Some are short and some are tall; 
But the big, fat Santa I like best of all. 


Santa loves the girls and boys— 
Yes, every one you see; 

And do you think he also loves 
A little boy (girl) like me? 


(Bowing, points to self with left hund.) 


Yes, I like dear Santa Claus, 
And Santa Claus likes me; 

How I wish that I could be 
As good and kind as he! 


Santa said, “My little boy, 

“What do you think the nicest toy?” 
I put my hands behind my back 
And said in fun, “A jumpin’-jack.” 





I wonder if old Santa Claus 
Has any girls and boys 

Who romp and play and jump about 
And make a lot of noise. 


I wonder if he has to scold 
And make his children mind? 

Perhaps, since he is very old, 
His children aren’t that kind. 


You must be good! 
(Shakes finger at pupils to right.) 
You must be good! 
Or you'll not get one pretty thing. 
You must be good! 
(Shakes finger at pupils to le/t.) 
You must be good! ' 
Or not one present will Santa bring. 


Christmas Day, Christmas Day! 
Jesus slept upon the hay, 

Just a little baby boy, 

Heaven’s precious gift of joy. 
Happy songs to-day we sing, 
Gifts of love to Him we bring. 
Jesus, Savior, meek and mild, 
Loves each precious little child. 


(For a little girl.) 
I’m not big, as you can see; 
I’m just a little miss; 
All I ask of Santa Claus, 
Is one big candy kiss. 
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A Christmas Box from 
Aunt Jane 
By Alice J. Cleator 


CHARACTERS 
Mr. and Mrs. Dunning 
Grandma Dunning 
Cousin May Expressman 
Bob, Carol and Stevie Dunning 


(Family sitting or standing, vari- 
ously engaged, when Bob enters.) 


Bob—Hurrah for the morning mail! 
Letters for you, Father. Letters and 
card for Mother. Papers for Grand- 
mother. 

Mrs. Dunning—Oh, this card is from 
Aunt Jane. I always know her writ- 
ing. She makes a tiny circle for 
every dot. 

Mr. Dunning—Well, Mother, you 
never knew Jane to do anything like 
anybody else, did you? ‘ 

Mrs. Dunning (reads)—“I am send- 
ing you a Christmas box by express. 
Merry Christmas to you all!—Jane.” 

(Doorbell rings. Carol answers.) 

Expressman—Box for you, ma’am. 
Charges prepaid. 

(All gather round. Bob cuts strings.) 

Bob—Hope she’s sent me a talking 
machine, radio set and limousine. 

Carol—Well, I’ll be satisfied if she’s 
sent me a new dress, but I hope it’s 
pink. 

Stevie—O-o-o-h. Wonder what’s for 
me! 

Mrs. Dunning—Now children, don’t 
get your hopes up too high. You never 
can tell about Aunt Jane. She has 
queer freaks sometimes. 

Mr. Dunning—Suppose I'll be fa- 
vored with a pair of slippers. I’ve 
heen working overtime to wear out the 
thirteen pairs I got last Christmas 
from thoughtful relatives. 

Mrs. Dunning—Well, your suspense 
will soon be over. I guess this is your 
share. (Holds up coat.) Hand-me- 
downs! Well, of all things. Did we 
all look shabby, I wonder, the last time 
Jane was here? 

Mr. Dunning (examining coat)— 
Ahem! Smoking jacket. Looks as if 
it had seen some service. But I don’t 
smoke. 

Bob—Well, can’t a fellow wear a 
smoking jacket without smoking? 

Mr. Dunning—Sure, just as a fellow 
can sit in a boat without rowing; but 
look, here’s a hole right in the top of 
the back. What respectable man would 
want to hold forth in that kind of rig- 
ging, even on a desert isle? (Tries on 
coat. Family laugh heartily.) Well, 
ahead—get the laugh on someone 
else, 

Mrs, Dunning—Here’s a kimono— 
black. This must be for you, Grandma. 

Grandma—Kimony? Well, I’ve lived 
Seventy-five years without ever gettin’ 
time to wear one of them things, and I 
Won't begin now. Might try it on, but 
a clean woolen dress is good enough 
for me. (Tries on kimono—too short 
and has elbow sleeves. Makes low 
curtsey at which all laugh.) 

Mrs. Dunning—Bob, this must be 
’ “limousine.” 
pod (holding up white vest)—Yes, 
7; look scrumptious in that vest Uncle 
illiam has worn out here for the last 
ied years. If I wear that, I’ll join 

Ingling’s. (Puts on vest—much too 
ye: Struts around with thumbs in 
"rmholes, whistling popular air.) 
piconet May slips on large automo- 
"Ne shoes over her shoes, also large 





Recitat 


flowered jacket, whirls around room 
with them on. All laugh.) 

(Mrs. 
forgotten me! Purple velvet hat and 
jacket. (Puts on hat of ludicrous 
shape, much too small, jacket too long 
and large, at which all go into convul- 
sions of laughter. Makes bow to each 
member of family.) 

Mr. Dunning—Lucky for me—that 
saves me your coat and millinery bill. 
Now I can get the new overcoat I’ve 
been wanting. 

Stevie—Wasn’t there anything for 
me? I wanted a bear on wheels like 
Joey Leslie’s. 

Mrs. Dunning—A cap and sweater 
seem to be your. share, _ Stevie. 
(Sweater of red reaches to floor, cap 
covers head and face.) 

Mr. Dunning—Well, I guess we’re 
all equipped now, and ready for the 
road. Get your kodak, Bob, and snap 
us up. Might send one to Jane for a 
Christmas present. (Camera clicks. 
| Mother picks up card which has fallen 
on floor.) 

Mrs. Dunning—Why, look here! 
There is something on the other side of 
this card that I hadn’t noticed. (Reads.) 
“Perhaps the pockets in these articles 
of clothing are too big. Don’t get 
angry—just my little Christmas joke. 
| Put things in with the carpet-rags. 
| You know I was born odd and never 
| got over it.” 

(All feel in pockets, bring up envel- 





{ 
| 


| opes. Hu«cited exclamations—‘Twenty 
| dollars in mine”—“and mine”—“and 
mine.” “Dear Aunt Jane”’—‘Who’d 


have thought it?”—“Well, I never”’— 
“Isn't that just like the dear old 
soul?” etc.) 

Bob—Come, let’s have picture No. 2 
for Aunt Jane. 

(Family strike artificial poses, smil- 
ing, holding out envelopes. Camera 
clicks. Curtain.) 


The Evergreen 
By Gertrude Loveless 


CHARACTERS, MATERIALS, ETC. 


(Use personal judgment in details 
according to circumstances and 
number of children taking part.) 

EVERGREEN TREE—represented by child 
touching the Christmas Tree to be 
decorated. 

CHRISTMAS TREE ANGEL, who should 
be capable of taking her own part 
and assisting the small children to 
decorate tree. Should dress as an- 
gels are pictured, if possible. 


Pop Corn Etves—Very small children 
in white; carry strings of pop corn. 

CRANBERRY FairIEs—in red, carry 
strings of cranberries. 


CANDLE FatriES—dress in white with 
sashes of alternating red and yellow. 
Should use electric candles if possi- 
ble. Above all things don’t allow 
lighted candles near tree! 


WILL 0’ THE WIsps, FIREFLIES, etc.— 
Carry the glass and tinsel orna- 
ments and dress in rainbow colors, 
or white with sashes of various 
colors. 


CHRISTMAS STAR—should be dressed to 
suggest light and carry star to be 
placed on top of tree. ' 

Toys AND DoLLsS—may be increased in 
number as desired. 

Tree— 

I’m just a little Evergreen; 

No fruits or nuts or flowers are seen 

On me; and yet I long to be 





So pretty children will love me! 
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Dunning—And Jane hasn’t | 





Angel (appears, speaks to Ever- 
green)— 

Oh I’m the Angel of the Trees! 

To grant your wish, now, if you 

please, 

I’ll call the Christmas Fairies here; 

And very soon you will appear 

In such a shining, bright array 

The children will just love to stay 

And round you sing and dance and 

play!— 

Come, little Pop Corn Elves! 

Pop Corn Elves (scamper in)— 

Dear little Tree, we’re glad we’ve 

found you! 

We'll twine white wreaths of pop 

corn round you! 

(They do this, assisted by Angel, 
and scamper into background.) 
Angel— 

Ho! Come, merry, tumbly fairies! 
Chubby, cheery, red Cranberries! 
Cranberry Fairies (tumble, roll, and 
somersault into the scene. Speak or 

sing)— 

Little Tree, in spite of snow, 

Berries red on you shall grow! 

(They twine cranberry wreaths on 
Tree and disappear into background.) 
Angel— 

Come, Candle Fairies! 

light 

To gladden our green Tree to-night! 
Candle Fairies— 

You’ll surely every child delight 


Lend your 


With Christmas candles _ shining 
bright! 
(Place candles in or about Tree and 
vanish) 
Angel— 
Will o’ the Wisps! Glowworms! 
Fireflies! 
Your elfin lamps our Tree would 
prize! 


(The children called now march in 
from opposite sides, winding in and 
out in a pretty drill, dressed in various | 





| 








ay” 
Se) 


Plays St 


Sioa 
they place on the Tree after x % 
saying— 
Our glow and 
shall be seen 
Upon your branches, Ever- 


glimmer 


green! 
Angel— 
Gleam, Wondrous Star of Christmas 
Joy! 
You’re loved by every girl and boy! 


Star— 
O Little Tree! You’re smiling so 
You hardly need my ray, you know; 
Yet just for Christmas I'll shine 


bright— 
Star shone that first Christmas 
. night, 
When Wise Men followed its high 
flame 


And to the little Christ Child came. 
(Places Star at tip of tree, if possible) 

(All the children taking part and 
all present now crowd around Tree, 
as Toys are called. Some rea! dolls 
and toys should be placed at the foot 
of the Tree.) 
Angel— 

Toys, appear! 

And see if 

guess! 


Our Tree to bless, 
we your names can 


(Children make voom for Toy Sol- 
diers, who march from opposite sides 
of stage and perform a short military 


| drill, or merely march in and out as 





colors, and carrying the glass and tin- | 
| 


sel decorations and ornaments which 


If uniforms are possible, 
they would be effective. All children 
clap hands and cry “Soldiers!  Sol- 
diers!” A French doll then is wound 
up, and walks stiffly across stage, say- 
ing “Ma-Ma-Ma-Ma” and running 
down in center of stage, is rewound 
and completes her journey across. 
One little child should pipe up: “Oh, 
isn’t she beautiful!” A procession of 
dolls now marches or dances across 
the stage. These may include rag, 
boy, sailor, black “Dinah,” baby im 
nightie, Kewpie, Campbell Kid, Red 
Cross Nurse, Jap, and as many others 
as desired. Children discuss them in- 


they cross. 





Christmas Bells. 
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1. Christ-mas bells, Christ-mas bells! 
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Each a hap-py mes- sage tells; 




















2. Christ-mas bells, Christ-mas bells! Each a hap-py mes- sage tells; 
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Tells of God’sgreat love to men, 


Tells of peace, good-will on carth, 
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Tells of Christ-mas time a - gain. 
Tells of Christ, our Sav-iour’s, birth. 
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fav’rite!” “Oh, I love her!” | 

“I'd be very good if Santa 

would leave that one for | 

me!’ etc.) 

Angel (finally calls)— 
Come Toys and Children, 
form a ring! 

Come round your Christmas Tree 
and sing! 


(All form large or double circle 
around Tree, singing, skipping, clap- 
ping hands, happily. Should sing, to 
tune of “Here we go round the Mul- 
berry Bush,” the following: 

Here we go round our Christmas 
Tree, Christmas Tree, Christmas 
Tree, ; 

Here we go round our Christmas 
Tree, 

Our Merry Christmas Tree! 


The Christmas 
bright, shining 
bright, 
The Christmas 
bright 
Upon our Christmas Tree! 


shining 
shining 


Star is 
bright, 


Star is shining 


We'll clap our hands and laugh and 
sing, laugh and sing, laugh and 
sing, 

We'll clap our hands and laugh and 
sing 

Around our Christmas Tree! 


(They go out clapping hands and sing- 
ing, during last stanza.) 


I’d Like to Know 
By J. C. C. 


I’d like to know why Santa Claus 
Makes all his calls at night; 
Why can’t he travel in the dark, 
And get here while it’s light? 


I’d like the chance of thanking him 
For my nice dolls and books, 

And I would like to meet him once 
To know just how he looks. 


Why must he come through sleet and 
snow 
From that far distant land? 
Why won’t he rent a house in town,— 
Then he’d be close at hand? 


Why must he always come at night 
When we are all asleep? 

How can he always find his way 
When snow banks are so deep? 


If you should chance to see him soon 
Ask him to call Nine-O; 
I’d try to make him tell to me 
These things I’d like to know. 


Christmas Shopping 
By Ella Mary Hart 


When Mother and I go shopping 
For things for Christmas Day, 
We have the happiest time because 

The shops all look so gay. 


They are dressed up in shining tinsel, 
And ribbons of green and red, 

And pictures of old Saint Nicholas 
Wherever you turn your head. 


And bright-looking wreaths of holly 
Everywhere meet your eye, 
And tables are full of the jolliest 
things 
Just waiting for you to buy. 


Games and dishes and balls and books 
With pictures a child can draw, 
And the biggest and loveliest wonder- 

ful dolls 
That anyone ever saw. 
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formally, saying: “That’s my | Then you see such hundreds of people 
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Before the day is through, 
That it seems everyone in the whole 
wide world 
Is shopping as well as you. 


And they push and jostle you some- 
times, 
But it’s all in a friendly way, 
And nobody minds it, and everyone 
smiles, 
For they’re thinking of Christmas 
Day. 


Shy Santa Claus 
By Ronald Gordon 


On Christmas Eve, ’way in the night, 
When all were s’posed to be asleep, 
I heard the queerest noise below 
And just slipped down to take a 
peep, . 
Excited, shaking, all because 
I thought it sure was Santa Claus. 


I heard a ball bounced, paper crushed, 
A horn a-tooting, drum—Qh, gee! 
Next, people whispering, “Sh-h! Be 

still!” 
Then, “Oh, Mae, look!” at sight of 


me. 
At which someone began to jaw— 
You see, ’twas only Paw and Maw! 


“Has Santy gone?” I asked, but Maw 
Marched me right quickly up to bed. 
“You’ve scared that poor old man so 


Christmas 
itations, Songs and 


He never will come back,” she said. 
“Now shut your eyes and shut ’em 
tight. 
Don’t dare get up again to-night!” 


Now why should jolly Santa Claus 
Whisk out of sight just when—oh, 
pshaw! 
I took a peep, and why should they 
Be there—my angry Paw and Maw? 
A queer, queer man Saint Nick must 


e 
To fear a little chap like me. 


What the Reindeer Did 
By Julia M. Martin 


(An exercise for seven children) 
I 
that was the merriest Christmas 
of all— 
When the reindeer ran away, 
And Santa, without being harmed a 


Oh! 


bit, 
Could. not control the sleigh. . 
For don’t you remember how: funny it 
was 
When over the roofs they flew, 
And there he stood waving and, all hit- 
or-miss, 
His gifts into chimneys threw? 


II 


To Senator Gray fell a jumping rope; 
You, Maud, got a bootblack’s kit; 
While two gifts went to Bachelor 

Brown— 








bad ‘A rattle, and lap robe—knit. 
% A Christmas Lullaby. >< 
G. G. M. GLapys Onemmvthncinns., 
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II 


Once long ago beneath the stars, 
Golden stars of far away, 

Hid in a manger, safe from all danger, 
A dear little baby, our Lord Jesus lay. 


III 


Shepherds were watching their flocks 
by night, 

Wondrous night of Jesus’ birth, 

Heavens were ringing with angel 
choirs’ singing, 

Singing and bringing “Good will, peace 
on earth.” 
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IV 


Bearing rich gifts the Wise Men came, 
Gifts of frankincense and gold, 
Led from afar by the luminous star, 
They worshipped the Babe by prophets 
foretold. 
V 


So sleep, little snowflake, and close 
your eyes, 

Little white snowflake with fluttering 
wings, 

Cease all your weeping, ’tis time you 
were sleeping, 

Sleeping and dreaming while dear 
mother sings. 


















III 


To dear Granny Ford went 
a B-B gun. 

And do you remember the 
look ( 
Black Dinah bestowed on the 

rocking-horse ” 
That professed to be for the cook? 


IV 


The present that fell to the parson’s 
ot . 
Was a pair of dancing pumps, 
Anc a theatre usher was rich that 
night 
In pulleys for raising stumps. 


Vv 
To haughty Miss Whitcomb, on Fash- 
ion Row, 
Was given a squealing pig, 
And _— the farm boy, wonders 
ye 
Who sent him a lady’s wig. 


VI 


How Mother enjoyed her chaps and 
spurs, 
And you your nightcap, Roy! 
But oh, how offended was Bobby, age 


nine, 
By a bib for “Baby Boy”! 


VII 


Yes, that was the merriest Christmas 
of all— 
When the reindeer ran away, 
For higgledy-piggledy came the gifts 
That Santa sent that day. 


Christmas Greetings 
By Eloise M. Aldrich 


WELCOMING BELLS 


(Bells are heard as child comes onto 
oar and he carries small red paper 
elis. 


These bells have come to wish you all, 
If you are large or if you’re small, 
A merry, merry Christmas; 

We hope that Santa Claus’ll bring 
The most and best of everything 

To make a merry Christmas. 


JACK FRosT’s GREETING 


(Child dressed in white with cotton 
batting cap covered with diamond 
dust.) 


Oh I am little Jack Frost, you know; 
I’ve come from a land all covered with 
snow; 
I have come to wish you a merry day 
And a Christmas tree all bright and 
gay. 
DoLiy’s CHRISTMAS 


(Little girl dressed in stifjly starched 
dress with sash and large hair ribbon 
to represent doll. Walks onto stage 
very stiffly.) 

I’m a little Christmas dolly; 

I hope that each one feels quite jolly; 
I come to make little girls that way, 
And to wish you all a merry day. 


Santa Claus will soon be here 
To greet you one and all, 

So I'll just say, “Merry Christmas,” 
’Cause I’m not so very tall. 





A merry, merry Christmas 
To each and every one; 

We hope you'll all enjoy the day, 
And have a heap of fun. 





I’ve come to wish you every one 
A pleasant afternoon; 

I hope you’ll all have lots of fun 
And come back very soon. 
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Toyland 


By Peggy Schroeder 


a 
CHARACTERS 


Se Johnny 


Brown Santa Claus 
4 Mabel Brown Mrs. Santa 
Dream Fairy Fairies 
Sandman Brownies 
Toys 
Bisque Doll Gretchen and Hans 
Jack-in-the-box Topsy 
Gold Dust Twins Kewpie 
COSTUMES 
Suggestions for appropriate  cos- 


tumes will be found in book illustra- 
tions and in advertisements. The Sand- 
man should wear a long gray gown 
with attached hood, and carry a bag 
from which to scatter the “sand.” 


Act I 

SeTTING: Living-room with _fire- 
place; settee before fireplace; stock- 
ings hung. “ 

(Enter Johnny and Mabel on tiptoe.) 

Johnny—Sh! Don’t make a sound! 
(Both seat themselves on settee. Give 
a sigh of relief.) 

Mabel—Now we are safe. I thought 
Mother would surely hear us and make 
us go back to bed. 

Johnny—Do you think he will really 
come down this chimney? (Both look 
up flue.) 

Mahbel—I don’t know, Johnny. Aren’t 
youa little bit scared? (She trembles.) 

Johnny—Me scared? Boys never get 
scared! You needn’t be afraid when 
I’m around! 

(Pan dropped off stage.) 

Mabel (moving closer to Johnny)— 
What’s that? 

Johnny (trembling)—I d-o-n-’t 
k-n-o-w. (He stands up straight and 
throws back his shoulders.) Your 
nerves are all upset. You’d better go 
back to bed. 

Mabel—Good night, Johnny. Don’t 
let the Sandman get you. (EFvit.) 

Johnny—Girls are such scary cats. 
Who’s afraid of the Sandman! 

(Weird music. Enter Sandman with 
bay on shoulder.) 

Johnny (rubbing his 
are you? 

Sandman (speaking slowly)—I—am 
the—Sand—man. 

Johiny—Ha! I’m not afraid of you. 

am going to wait for old Santa 
Claus to come down this chimney. 

Sandman—We'll see, young man, 
we'll sce! 

(Sundman dances a funny little 
dance, sprinkling small scraps of pa- 
per from his bag. Sandman exits. 
Johnny falls asleep. Enter Fairies 
singing, to any simple melody.) 


eyes)—Who 


FAIRY SONG 


Little fairies are we, 
appy fairies are we, 
And we dance the livelong day. 
Each fairy, so sweet, 
Is light on her feet, 
As she dances the time away. 
Little boys, do not fear, 
We will take you from here, 
On a journey to dreamland fair; 
ll the toys you will see, 
Such a treat it will be, 
As we go up the dreamland stair. 
(Fairies dance. Enter Dream Fairy, 
who dances. While music is still play- 
my she speaks.) 
' Dream Fairy—Come, little fairies, 
et us take our little friend to Toyland. 


Recitat 
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Santa’s Visit. 


R.M.S 


, Moderately fast. 
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1. On Christmas Eve in Toy-land, Old San-ta says Ho! ho! 
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Ho! Ho! 
(After last verse.) 
Ho! Ho! 
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(NOTE: Have verses sung by small groups of children, 3 or 4, and the chorus by all.) 


II 
He hitches up his reindeer 
And piles his sled up high, 


Then cracks his whip, and scampers 


Like lightning thro’ the sky. 


Chorus Ho, Ho, ete.— 


III 
He stops at every chimney, 
And slips so softly down, 
That no one ever hears him 
In all our sleepy town. 


IV 


‘Chorus— 


For boys he leaves big coasters, 
And drums, and balls, and tops— 
Then stuffs their stockings tightly 


With cakes and lollipops. 


Chorus— 


And dishes for the girls.— 
But best of all, a dolly 
With lovely shining curls. 


VI 
When all his work is finished 
And ev’ry stocking full, 
He scrambles to his seat, the 
And gives the reins a pull. 


VII 


Then whistles to his reindee 
And whisk—is out of sight. 








He leaves small beds, and buggies 


He cries, “A Merry Christmas— 
To all my friends, Good-night.” 


Chorus— 


n, 


Chorus— 


r, 
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Chorus— 











of 


ae 


(Fairies gather around 
him out. Johnny keeps his 


eyes closed.) 


Act II 

SETTING: Toyland. Toys— 

Bisque Doll, Dutch Dolls, 

Topsy, Gold Dust Twins, 

Doll and Jack-in-box—on stage. 

must hold a stiff position. 

Mrs. Santa (sewing ona doll’s dress) 
—Dear me, where is Mr. Santa Claus? 
All the toys are ready and he’s not 
here. I guess I’llcallhim. (She rises; 
hears Santa and Brownies coming; 
they enter.) 

Santa—Ho, ho, here we are, Mrs. 
Santa. Brownies, sing that new song 
I taught you for Mrs. Santa. 

(Brownies sing to simple 
and do a funny dance.) 


Kewpie 


Toys 


melody 


BROWNIE SONG 
ho! Oh, ho! 
are we, 
we help old 
tree; 

We like to work, and like to play, 
And so we’re happy all the day. 
Mrs. Santa (clapping)—Very good, 
my little Brownies. 
Santa—Away, Brownies; 
toys in the sleigh. I have so many 
boys and girls to visit this year I 
shall have to make two trips. 
(Brownies take out bags of toys.) 
Santa—Good night, Mrs. Santa. 
Don’t wait up for me. I won’t be back 
till morning. (££ vit.) 
Mrs. Santa (goes to door; waves. 
Sleigh bells heard.)—I am so tired. 1 


Oh, 
And 


merry Brownies 


Santa trim the 


pack the 


guess I’ll go to bed. (Fvit.) 

(Soft music. Enter Dream Fairy 
and Johnny. Fairy rings bell four 
times.) 


Dream Fairy—Wake up, everybody! 
Someone has come to call. 

(Toys come to life. Jack-in-box puts 
head out of box; stretches himself as 
if he had been cramped for a long 
time. Toys bow to Johnny.) 

Jack—Good evening, sir. 
be seated? 

(Johnny sits down.) 

Jack—The first number on our pro- 


Will you 


gram will be a song and dance by 
Bisque Doll. 
(Bisque Doll sings and dances to 


chorus of “Kiss Me.” She dances—a 


waltz step.) 


DOLL SONG 


A bisque doll am I, 

With eyes blue as the sky, 

And my hair in curls so neat; 

The girls all love me, 

As you can see 

I’m as happy as I can be; 

I can dance 

And I can sing, 

I can do ’most everything; 

I’m all alone, 

So take me home 

To some nice little girlie. 

Jack—The second number on our 
program will be a dance by Topsy, our 
little pickaninny. 

(Topsy dances jig. 
do.) 

Jack—The third number on our pro- 
gram will be a song and dance by 
Gretchen and Hans, our Dutch dolls. 


Trish jig will 


DUTCH SONG 
Tune: “Coming Thro’ the Rye.” 
Gretchen— 


I am Gretchen, pretty Gretchen, 
From Netherland am I. 















I am Hans, the little 


Hans, 


\ (Raises hand even 
with head.) 


I’m only just so high. 
Jack—The fourth number 
on our program will be a recitation by 
our Gold Dust Twins. 

(Enter Twins with scrubbing brush- 
es and package of Gold Dust. They 
recite.) 

Gold Dust Twins— 

Two Gold Dust Twins are we, 
We scrub, and scrub, and scrub; 
We’ll wash your clothes, oh very 





with 


clean,— 
We'll rub and rub and rub. 

Jack—The fifth number on our pro- 
gram will be a dance by Kewpie Doll. 

(A small girl may here dance, or 
recite @ poem.) 

Johnny—Those dolls are good danc- 
ers, but why don’t you dance, Mr. 
Jack-in-the-box? 

Jack—Ho, ho, I haven’t danced in 
years. I’m afraid I’m too old and stiff, 
but I’ll try. 

(Jack-in-the-box dances. At end of 
dance Johnny claps. Bell strikes; toys 
resume stiff positions; Johnny falls 
asleep.) 


Act III 


Same as in Act I. John- 
Small toys, doll, 


SETTING: 
ny asleep on settee. 
* Jack-in-the-box, etc., in stockings. En- 
ter Mabel; she shakes Johnny.) 

Mabel—Wake up, Johnny, and see 
what Santa brought us. 

Johnny (wakes up, rubs eyes and 
looks around room. Pinches toys to 
see if they are alive. He speaks in a 
disappointed voice)—Oh! It was only 
a dream! 


The Chimney’s Size 
By E. S. 


The architects and carpenters 
Could learn a thing or two 

About the size of chimneys— 
I mean the chimney flue. 


If, when they draw their plans and 
things, 
They’d speak a word to me, 
And say, “Now tell me just the size 
This chimney here should be”— 


I’d say, “Don’t fail to build it high, 
And breadth it must not lack; 

In short, make sure it’s wide enough 
For Santa and his pack.” 


The Turkey’s Lament 


A merry Christmas, did you say? 
I wonder how you’d feel 

If you were going to be killed 
To make a Christmas meal! 


Why can’t you eat nice fresh green 
grass? 
Or feed upon some hay? 
I’m sure it would be quite as good, 
And more humane, I say. 


The ducks and geese upon the farm 
All quite agree with me; 

And think it time to put a stop 
To such barbarity. 


We talked together late last night, 
And think the wisest plan 

Would be for us to take your place, 
And just to kill a man. 


And then perhaps you’d understand 
A little how we feel, 

And vegetarian diet choose, 
To make your Christmas meal. 
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Getting a Christmas Tree 
By Ella Mary Hart 


I know a boy in the city, 
And it seems so strange to me, 
He wrote and said that he hoped his 
dad 
Would buy him a Christmas tree. 


Now I never heard of buying one, 
’Cause in our little country town, 
When it’s time for getting a Christ- 

mas tree 
We just go and cut it down. 


We boys put our caps and mittens on, 
Then take a hatchet, and go 
Through the snowy woods till at last 
we come 
To the place where the fir trees 
grow. 


ais 3 take the one that we like the 
est, 
And we gather some bitter-sweet, 
Then home again, with the crispy snow 
Sparkling beneath our feet. 


I’m sorry for boys in the city, 
But they never knew, I suppose, 
That it’s half the fun of a Christmas 
tree 
To get one right where it grows. 


I'd Rather Have— 
By Ora Claytor Moore 


' Last Christmas they gave me a sweater, 
And a nice warm suit of wool, 

But I’d rather be cold and have a dog, 
To watch when I come from school. 


Father gave me a bicycle, 
But that isn’t much of a treat, 
Unless you have a dog at your heels 
Racing away down the street. 


They bought me a camping outfit, 
But a bonfire by a log 

Is all the outfit I would ask, 
If I only had a dog. 


They seem to think a little dog 
Is a killer of all earth’s joys; 
But oh, that “pesky little dog” 
Means hours of joy to the boys. 


Stockings Stout 
(Motion song—Tune: “Lightly row.’’) 


By Alice J. Cleator 


Stockings stout, 
Get them out, 
They’ll be needed now, no doubt, 
Hang them so, (1) 
In a row 
While the wild winds blow. 
Santa (2) Claus is on the track, 
With his jolly grips and packs, 
Stockings stout, 
Get them out, 
With a merry shout. 


Look (38) to see 
If there be 

Any holes, one, two or three. 
’Twould not do, 
You would rue 

If a gift slipped through. (4) 

Any size or color’s right— 

Three or ten, or black or white, 
Stockings stout, 
Get them out, 

With a merry shout. 


Christmas night 
There’s no sight 
Quite so happy or so bright, 
In a row (5) 
Stockings so, 
Bulging top to toe. 
Dear kind Santa, may we find 
Gladness (6) too from being kind, 
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That (7) each day 
On Life’s way, 
Seem a Christmas Day. 





MOTIONS 


1 Right forearm hangs down, 
stocking. 

2 Outward motion. 

3 Motion as if looking at stockings. 

4 Point downward. 

5 Same as 1. 

6 Hands to heart. 

7 Outward motion. 


representing 


Santa Claus’ Cousins 
By Anna N. A. Law 


Listen, my children, and you shall 
know 

Why Santa Claus stays in his House of 
Snow 


And sends his Cousins all over the 


earth 
To do his errands with joy and mirth. 


You know how big the world has got— 
It really would bother Old Santa a 
lot— 


If he hadn’t sent word to his Cousins 
for aid 

He never would really get through, I’m 
afraid. 


So he sent for his Cousins to come to a 
feast: 

They came from the 
South, West and East. 


North, from 


And as they came, each and all, down 
the pike— 

Well! what do you think! 
looked alike, 


Except that each one wore the clothes 
he liked best— 

Depending on whether from East or 
from West. 


There was Tony from Italy in a fine 
boat, 

And old Uncle Sam in an airplane 
afloat, 


And John Bull, whose Cousin in Can- 
ada lives, 

Looked just like old Santa the story 
book gives. 


The Swiss and Norwegians, and Dutch, 
as you know, 

Already were dressed for the cold and 
the snow. 


They all . 
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In France and in Spain it is 
not very cold, } 
So the Cousins dressed light- 
ly, or so I am told. Si 








And now that your pennies 
to Heathen Lands go, 

The Cousins must carry the message 
of snow: 


The boys and the girls in African lands 
Want Santa to come and pour gifts in 
their hands. 


So all the good Cousins from far and 
from wide 

Take Santa Claus presents, whatever 
betide— 


By engine, by camel, by boat or by 
horse, 

By cutter, by airplane, by auto, of 
course 


Every child in the land looks for Santa 
to come; 

And what would he do if his Cousins 
stayed home? 


So, dear children, if Santa himself you 
don’t see, 
Believe he’s as busy as busy can be 


Making ready the packs for his Cous- 
ins to give 

To the boys and the girls, wheresoever 
they live. 


Rather Hard 


They gave him whistles and a drum, 

Two big. tin tops that buzz and hum, 

A ninepin set, some squeaking toys; 

Then said: ‘‘Now, Tom, don’t make a 
noise!’ 


They gave her paints, a sewing-box, 
Four dolls and stuff to make their 
frocks, 
A set of books with pictures gay; 
Then said: “Now, Madge, run out and 
play.” 
The Sweetest Bells 
By Helen M. Richardson 
The bells ring clear at Christmastide 
From steeple and from tower; 


All hearts with love are beating high,— 
Love is their Christmas dower. 


There is no time in all the year 
When hearts are more atune; 
The Christmas bells to winter are 

What roses are to June. 
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Christmas Bell Drill 
By Ethel M. Hall 


(For twelve or any even number 
of girls.) 

9 Costumes and Properties 

—White dresses, stockings 

and slippers, red sashes if 
desired. For small children, long em- 
pire gowns of white cheesecloth are at- 
tractive. The semi-hoops are of heavy 
wire, twelve inches in length. They 
are wound with dark green cambric 
fastened firmly, and three small red 
Christmas bells are hung on the inside, 
equal distances apart. To hold in place 
tie the bells to hoops with a narrow red 
ribbon or green cord. 

Music—-Phonograph Record—Laugh- 
ing Water (rate needle between 60 
and 70). Piano (preferable)—Any 
two-step or waltz with marked accent 
—moderate tempo. 

Drill—All circling must be done 
with small toe steps ard iairylike move- 
ments. 

1. March or dance, heel and toe step 
in double line, carrying hoops on left 
shoulders, around stage once and a 
half to rear center, raise hoops over 
heads and march down center to posi- 
tion. First couple stops at front cen- 
ter—couples two and four side-step to 
left, three and five to right. Two and 
three occupy front corners of stage, 
four and five behind two and three, 
but nearer center line of stage. Sixth 
couple remains at back center directly 
behind first couple. 

2. When all are in proper positions, 
hoops above heads, partners side-step 
far enough to right and left to allow 
each girl to make a small circle and 
return to place. 

3. Right partner of each group cir- 
cles to right, faces toward rear of 
stage, and places side of semi-hoop 
against partner’s. The couples circle 
around twice, right partner turns to 
left and back in position. 

4. Couples two, three and six stand 
still, facing front of stage, one, five 
and four circle to join these, making 
three groups of four. First couple 
joins second, fifth third, fourth sixth, 
alternates facing rear of stage, all 
holding hoops above heads i in a straight 
line, making four loops in each group. 
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Couples one and two, also three and 
five, turn to outer edge of stage and 
circle. Four and six circle at rear 
center. Repeat movement. When start- 
ing point is reached the second time, 
couples one, five and four side-step 
and circle back to original position. 
The opening and closing of this figure, 
in groups of four, is very effective. 

5. Sixth couple turns to left, faces 
toward outer edge of stage, side-steps 
in straight line to middle of stage; 
side-steps to center; fifth faces front 
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ions, Songs and 










wheel circles twice, then moves more 
slowly, as each couple nears its orig- 
inal position, flies off from main wheel 
and circles to place. Partners keep 
close together until all are in proper 
order again. The girls in center of 
wheel must be careful to keep the 
wheel moving around a central point, 
otherwise the wheel will revolve to one 
side of stage. Center might be marked 
in some way, if desired. 

6. Couples one and six remain in 
position at front center and rear cen- 





side-steps to center; fifth faces front 
and side-steps to center; second cou- 
ple, with separate circling steps, joins 
sixth at rear of stage, facing the same 
way as sixth; first circles to fourth, 
facing toward rear, third with fifth 
facing front. The semi-hoops held 
above heads make two straight lines 
and the whole forms one large wheel 
of three spokes, meeting in center of 
stage. The girls in center move slowly 
and the outer ones rapidly in order to 
keep the spokes in straight lines and 
the lines even distances apart. The 








ter; the remaining couples side-step 
in numerical order to center, making 
double line ready to march. One line 
turns to right, other to left; form sin- 
gle circles on each side of stage. They 
circle twice, first time with semi-hoops 
high over heads, the second time with 
hoops held to center. Leaders meet at 
center of stage and march to front; 
others fall in behind in double line. 
7. March one line to left, other to 
right, across front to sides, up sides 
to rear corners of stage, then diago- 
nally across to opposite front corners, 
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lines crossing in center. Turn 
to sides, up sides to rear, 
and cross diagonally to front 
corners again. March to rear 
corners and across rear to 
back center, partners meet- 
ing at rear center, and down 
middle of stage in couples. 
Numbers one and six stop at original 
positions, front center and rear center; 
the others side-step into former places. 


ATTITUDES 

1. Semi-hoops over heads, 
faces. 

2. “Seerets’ ’—heads together; hoops 
bent forward on each side, screening 
faces. 

3. Semi-hoops thrown over and back 
of heads—laughing attitude. 

4. Semi-hoops bent away to right 
and left—pouting. 

5. Peek-a-boo—touch tops of hoops 
and look through them—smiling. 

6. Swinging or swaying of bells— 
join little fingers and sway semi-hoops 
back and forth right and left in uni- 
son. Gives appearance of ringing 
Christmas bells. 

7. Kneeling—left child of each cou- 
ple slowly sinks to a kneeling posi- 
tion, drops hoop in lap; right steps, 
rises on toes, steps, and so continues 
until she reaches back of kneeling fig- 
ure, then frames partner’s head with 
hoop. 

8. Swinging or swaying bells, same 
as six. 

Leaving stage use a waltz step or 
1—2—3 step and hop. Sixth couple 
turns, faces exit, and dances out, fol- 
lowed by five, four, three, two, one. 
Leaders circle with light airy move- 
ments to exit, turn, curtsey, and run 
off. 


framing 











The Christmas Stars 
By Mabel J. Bourquin 


High over hills snow-laden, 
The stars look down to-night; 
Softly on southern meadows 
They shed their mellow light. 


On palm and pine their brooding 
Old scenes to us recall— 

The shepherds and the Wise Men, 
The Christ Child in the stall. 
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The Shepherds’ Field 


From Bethlehem the way runs steep 
Through Beit Sahour, a town asleep; 
No lights within the houses keep 
A welcome for the night. 
By rocky path we reach the plain 
To lose our way. Through fragrant 
grain, 
Ripe barley-fields, our goal we gain. 
(May stars were ne’er so bright.) 


The Arab boy who guides me there 
Sees but a field, a tree, the bare 
Stone wall—(What incense fills the 
air! 

Be still, my lad, be still.) 
He does not hear the chorus swell 
With strange, unearthly notes—Noel! 
He deems it but a distant bell 

That rings on Bethlehem hill. 


To him the enchanted melodies 
Are but the winds in olive-trees. 
(Be still, my boy; fall on your knees. 
Look! Look! o’er Bethlehem’s tower, 
A star that flames above them all; 
See, on the town it seems to fall!) 
To him ’tis but the star they call 
In Arab tongue “The Flower.” 


“Peace and good will.’”’ I surely hear 
Voices long hushed now singing clear; 
To-night the dead seem very near. 
“Peace and good will to men.” 
Not yet—forever must we wait? 
(Take up your lantern, boy; ’tis late; 
The star has set. Out through the gate 

To Bethlehem again.) 

Edward Bliss Reed. 





A Christmas Long Ago 


’Twas on a winter evening long ago 
When through the moonlit world, 
across the snow, 
We two trudged off together. 





In all our Sunday finery we were 
dressed, 

So warmly beat the heart in each small 
breast 


We didn’t mind the weather. 


The little schoolhouse stood far down 
the road, 
And bright with Christmas lights its 
windows glowed, 
The inside—ah, how grand! 
Its stern, forbidding look had van- 
ished quite,— 
So bravely decked in Christmas greens 
that night 
It seemed like fairyland. 


From old Miss Susan Mosley on the 


i 
To fat John Styn and jolly Uncle Will, 
Folks had all gathered in 
To see the entertainment at the school; 
The room was filled—how foreign to 
the rule— 
With pleasant social din. 


But an expectant hush fell on the 
crowd, 
When Sammy, 
proud, 

Drew back the cambric curtain. 
From teacher’s platform serving as the 
stage 
A tree of wondrous fruit and foliage 
Whose realness seemed uncertain 


of his duty vastly 


Rose sparkling bright. We held our 


breath for fear 
The magic marvel ‘soon 
appear, 
With all its glimmering beauty. 
A baby angel nestled in its top, 
Tired little Christmas angel glad to 


might dis- 


stop, 
And rest just here from duty. 


| Has such stage fright e’er since our 
souls enthralled 
As when to mount the platform each 
was called 
His Christmas piece to say? 
And the applause was generous, al- 
though 
Benny forgot, and I—I stuttered so, 
My two lines went this way— 
“On Christmas 
good cheer, 
For Christmas comes b-b-but once a 
year.” 


s-s-sing and make 


But at the program’s close—Oh, won- 
der rare! 
With jingling bells and whiff of frosty 
air, 
Old Santa Claus bounced in. 
We ne’er had seen him in the flesh be- 


fore— 
I still recall the look the boy’s face 
wore 
When he shook hands with Ben. 
Then good old Santa, from his bulging 


pack, 
Presented each child with a Christmas 
sack 
To crown the evening’s fun. 
As we look back across the drifting 
snow 
Of Merry Christmases with love aglow, 
We vote that party of the long ago 
The very finest one. 
Edith E. McGee. 


Christmas Day in the Work- 
house 


It is Christmas day in the workhouse, 
And the cold bare walls are bright 
With garlands of green and holly, 
And the place is a pleasant sight: 
For with clean-washed hands and faces, 
In a long and hungry line 
The paupers sit at the tables, 
For this is the hour they dine. 


And the guardians and their ladies, 
Although the wind is east, 

Have come in their furs and wrappers 
To watch their charges feast; 

To smile and be condescending, 
Put pudding on pauper plates, 

To be hosts at the workhouse banquet 
They’ve paid for—with the rates. 


Oh, the paupers are meek and lowly 

With their “Thank’ee _ kindly, 
mum’s”; 

So long as they fill their stomachs, 
What matter whence it comes? 

But one of the old men mutters, 
And pushes his plate aside: 

“Great God!” he cries; “but it chokes 


me; 
For this is the day she died.” 


The guardians gazed in horror, 
The master’s face went white; 





“Did a pauper refuse their pudding?” 
“Could their ears believe aright?” 
Then the ladies clutched their hus- 
bands 
Thinking the man would die, 
Struck by a bolt, or something, 
By the outraged One on high. 


But the pauper sat for a moment, 
Then rose ’mid a silence grim, 
For the others had ceased to chatter, 
And trembled in every limb. 
He looked at the guardians’ ladies, 
Then, eyeing their lords, he said: 
“T eat not the food of villains 
Whose hands are foul and red, 


“Whose victims cry for vengeance 
From their dark, unhallowed graves.” 
“He’s drunk!” said the workhouse mas- 


ter, 
“Or-else’ he’s'mad, and raves.” 
“Not drunk or mad,” cried the pauper, 
“But only a hunted beast, 
Who, torn by the hounds and mangled, 
Declines the vulture’s feast. 


And I won’t be dragged away. 
Just let me have the fit out, 
It’s only on Christmas day 
That the black past comes to goad me, 
And prey on my burning brain, 
I’ll tell you the rest in a whisper,— 
I swear I won’t shout again. 


“Keep your hands off me, curse you! 
Hear me right out to the end. 
You come here to see how paupers 
The season of Christmas spend. 
You come here to watch us feeding, 
As they watch the captured beast, 
Hear why a penniless pauper 
Spits on your paltry feast. 


“Do you think I will take your bounty, 
And let you smile and think 
You’re doing a noble action 
With the parish’s meat and drink? 
Where is my wife, you traitors— 
The poor old wife you slew? 
Yes, by the God above us, 
My Nance was killed by you! 


“Last winter my wife lay dying, 
Starved in a filthy den; 

I had never been to the parish,— 
I came to the parish then. 

I swallowed my pride in coming, 
For, ere the ruin came, 

I held up my head as a trader, 
And I bore a spotless name. 


“T came to the parish, craving 
Bread for a starving wife, 

Bread for the woman who’d loved me 
Through fifty years of life; 

And what do you think they told me, 
Mocking my awful grief? 

That ‘the House’ was open to us, © 
But they wouldn’t give ‘out relief.’ 
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“T slunk to the filthy alley— 
’Twas a cold, raw Christmas eye— 
And the bakers’ shops were open, 
Tempting a man to thieve: 
But I clenched my fists together, 
Holding my head awry, 
So I came to her empty-handed 
And mournfully told her why. 


“Then I told her ‘the House’ was open; 
She had heard of the ways of that 
For her bloodless cheeks went crimson, 
And up in her rags she sat, , 
Crying, ‘Bide the Christmas here, John 
We’ve never had one apart; : 
I think I can bear the hunger,— 
The other would break my heart.’ 


“All through that eve I watched her 
Holding her hand in mine, : 

Praying the Lord, and weeping 
Till.my. lips were salt as brine. 

I asked her once if she hungered, 
And as she answered ‘No,’ 

The moon shone in at the window 
Set in a wreath of snow. 


| 
“ . 
“T care not a curse for the guardians, Then the room was bathed in glory, 


And I saw in my darling’s eyes 


| The far-away look of. wonder 


That comes when the spirit flies; 
And her lips were parched and parted, 
And her reason came and went, 


_ For she raved of our home in Devon 





Where our happiest years were spent. 


“And the accents, long forgotten, 
Came back to the tongue once more, 

For she talked like the country lassie 
I woo’d by the Devon shore. 

Then she rose to her feet and trembled, 
And fell on the rags and moaned, 
And, ‘Give me a crust—I’m famished— 
For the love of God!’ she groaned. 


“T rushed from the room like a made 
man, 
And flew to the workhouse gate, 
Crying ‘Food for a dying woman?’ 
And the answer came, ‘Too late.’ 
They drove me away with curses; 
Then I fought with a dog in the 
street, 
And tore from the mongrel’s clutches 
A crust he was trying to eat. 


“Back, through the filthy by-lanes! 


Back, through the trampled slush! 
Up to the crazy garret, 
Wrapped in an awful hush. 
My heart sank down at the threshold, 
And I paused with a sudden thrill, 
For there in the silv’ry moonlight 
My Nance lay, cold and still. 


“Up to the blackened ceiling 
The- sunken eyes were cast— 

I knew on those lips all bloodless 
My name had been the last: 

She’d called for her absent husband— 
O God! had I but known!— 

Had called in vain, and in anguish 
Had died in that den—alone. 


“Yes, there, in a land of plenty, 
Lay a loving woman dead, 
Cruelly starved and murdered 
For a loaf of the parish bread. 
At yonder gate, last Christmas, 
I craved for a human life. 
You, who would feast us paupers, 
What of my murdered wife! 


* * * * * 


“There, get ye gone to your dinners; 
Don’t mind me in the least; 
Think of the happy paupers 
Eating your Christmas feast; . 
And when you recount their bless:ngs 
In your snug parochial way, 
Say what you did for me, too, 
Only last Christmas Day.” _. 
; George R. Sims. 
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HAT a difficult task—what a discouraging one—confronts 
the teacher, upon recovery, if she was taken ill without 
adequate financial protection. 

The depressing mental effect due to the avalanche of bills mater- 
ially retards convalescence; while the painful process of digging out 
from under them, through many months, perhaps for years, seriously 
interferes with efficient work. 


Let the T. C. U. Help! 


Very different is the situation of the Teacher who is T. C. U.-Protected. 
What a relief, when disabled, to be free from Bill-Worries. What a help, 
when recovered, to start again without the dead weight of debt to carry. 

The T. C. U., a nation-wide Organization, pays teachers a definite sum 
monthly for loss of time and salary on account of disability caused by 
Sickness, Accident and Personal Quarantine. It assures you a regular 
income in time of need. 

The T. C. U. is the one means by which the losses of time can be dis- 
tributed so that their weight will not crush individual teachers financially. 


Accidents and Quarantine, Too 


For loss of time as a result of Accident or personal Quarantine, T. C. U. 
pays. 
No teacher can be perfectly sure that on leaving home in the morn- 
ing she will return safe and sound at night. 
During the nineteen months we were in the war 56,000 American 
soldiers died in Europe; during the same period 226,000 men, women 
and children were accidentally killed in the United States, while millions 
of others suffered injury. 
Everyone is exposed, many times a day, to a multitude of accidents— 
accidents at home, accidents of sport and recreation, travel accidents, and 
the thousand-and-one accidents interwoven into every activity of life. 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You 


It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are totally disabled by Accident or 
Confining Sickness, and $25.00 a month for illness that does not confine you to the 
house, but keeps you from work and requires medical attention at least once a 
week. After your policy has been maintained in continuous force for one year 
it will pay certain operation benefits in addition to other benefits. It will pay 
you a 20 per cent increase in sick benefits for two months when you are confined 
in an established hospital. It will pay you $50.00 a month when you are quar- 
antined and your salary stopped. It pays regular indemnities of from $333 to 
$1500 for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. All benefits are doubled 
for travel accidents sustained through railway, street car or steamboat wreck. 

Protects during the vacation period as well as during the school year. 

If you desire larger benefits, either for accidental death or monthly benefits, 

The T. C. U. will supply your needs at a proportionately increased premium 

charge. 

We should like to send you a copy of our Booklet explaining 
fully the benefits of the T. C. U. to every teacher not now a 
member. Just sign, clip and mail the coupon. It will place 
you under no obligation whatever. 


BIZ 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters y, 
733 T. C. U. BUILDING, 0? 


LINCOLN, NEBR. P 4 


In California 
They Know the Value of Protection 


J. D. Sweeney, Supt. City Schools, Red Bluff, 
Cal., wrote: 











“As our city schools are about to open for 
the new year, if you wish to send literature 
such as your Query Book, for our force, I 
shall distribute the same.” 
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DECEMBER PAPER CUTTING BORDER. 


BY JOHN: T+ LEMOS 
See directions at bottorn of page. 
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Practical Ideas from Everywhere 


When Lessons Dragged 


By Janet Russell 


Y school seemed to have lost all its “pep.” 
M Lessons dragged and the children were 

half asleep. The arithmetic and language 
classes were poor. 

One day I announced that the whole school was 
going to buy a piece of land across the road and 
build a home for an imaginary family. In language 
class we wrote to the family, telling them our plan. 
Later, one-half of the class pretended to be the fam- 
ily and answered the letters. The letters grew more 
and more interesting every day. Many things that 
are not given in books the children learned in such 
a way that they never forgot them. 

Our arithmetic classes got to work. We bought 
and paid for the land, all in our imagination. This 
involved many problems. From our house plan we 
dug the basement according to measurement and 
figured the cost of labor for the time required. We 
drew a plan of the surroundings and located the 
yard, barn, garden and walks most conveniently. 
For our prices of building material we used a cata- 
logue which I had sent for. When the pupils 
worked on problems relating to the well and cis- 
tern, they found a quantity of information. The 
silo provided another interesting lesson. 

The various classes figured the price of different 
materials. Some pupils were so interested that 
they made examples of their own. Each was anx- 
ious to finish the house. It was painted outside, 
varnished inside, plastered, and the cost of finishing 
the walls in different ways was estimated. We had 
many good lessons on interior decoration. Electric 
lights and power came next. Prices from a local 
electrical shop were obtained. All modern improve- 
ments were put into the house. We found the cost 
of planting the garden and figured out the best 
order in which to plant the vegetables. Seed orders 
were made out in an arithmetic class. Fruit trees 
were planted; berries and flowering shrubs were 
not forgotten. 

Next, half the pupils wrote letters to our “fam- 
ily” to ask what kind of furniture they liked. The 
others answered. Furniture was selected for each 
room. Even the freight charges were computed. 

The girls chose curtains for the different rooms. 
They decided to varnish the floors and use small 
rugs. The smaller children brought a list of kitchen 
utensils. The next class added a few necessities 
and made an order for them. 

The boys built the barn in their seventh grade 
arithmetic. For an agriculture lesson they took up 
the question of stock needed. They studied farm 
papers, brought them to school and subscribed for 
certain ones. They decided upon the kind of cream 
separator they wanted. It seemed to them great 
fun to imagine that they were to buy cows, horses, 
and sheep. One boy insisted it would be better to 
get two horses and two mules than five horses. 

The day our “Imaginary Home” was finished, the 
children wanted to sing “Home, Sweet Home.” Each 
handed in a bill for the part of the house he had 
been responsible for. For oral composition all went 


to the window and imagined they were looking at 
the new house and that our family was moving in. 


Equipping a Playground 
By Nellie D. Neill 
The day is cold and dark and dreary; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary; 
The vine still clings to the mould’ring wall, 
And at every gust, the dead leaves fall. 
Miss Blank repeated this verse while her pupils 
in district number two were washing their hands 
preparatory to eating a warm lunch. “Who knows 
another appropriate verse?” she asked. Said 
one: 
Rain, rain, go away, 
Come again another day. 
Said another: 
It isn’t raining rain, to me, 
It’s raining daffodils. 























Paper Cutting Border 
By John T. Lemos 


UT two strips 4%4 x 10% inches long from silhouette 

or dark paper. Fold into thirds obtaining propor- 
tions shown in the diagram. Keep all edges even as 
possible. Dotted lines show folded edges. To start cut- 
ting, first clip a little diamond shaped hole at a given 
point by making a short fold and cutting. Insert scis- 
sors at this point. 

Keep a firm hold on the paper and turn it to meet the 
scissors. This will insure good results. Cut squarely up 
to intersections to avoid tearing. 

In the classroom, a large drawing made on the black- 
board and several borders cut by the teacher in front of 
the class will help make the work easy. 

Allow pupils to make two borders, selecting the best 
for display. Pupils should be encouraged to keep to the 
simple, well massed forms for cutting work. 











This, from a fourth grade child, produced a general 
laugh. 

Sixteen-year-old Edward exclaimed, “Well, here’s 
one that’s never inappropriate”: 


We may live without poetry, music, and art, 

We may live without conscience, and live without 
heart; 

We may live without friends, we may live without 
books, 

But civilized men cannot live without cooks. 

“Do you call schools that don’t serve warm lunch- 
es uncivilized, Ed?” asked his brother. 

“I said, ‘Cannot live without cooks’; they haven’t 
the life and pep and mental strength that warm 
dinner gives to us. Miss Blank, may I invite those 
two telephone linemen in to eat a bowl of this vege- 
table soup? They’re out in the woodshed eating a 
cold lunch.” 

“Certainly; there’s an abundance, and—” 

But Edward had disappeared. In two minutes he 
returned accompanied by two young men who de- 
clared they accepted more from curiosity than hun- 
ger. Yet each ate with evident relish, expressing 
keen appreciation of a warm meal, and offering to 
pay for it. 

“No, indeed,” said Miss Blank. “But do you 
know what disposal is to be made of those two brok- 
en telephone poles you are replacing?” 

“We do not,” they replied. “The manager is 
coming along to-morrow to decide about all that 
part of the work.” 

After their departure, Miss Blank said, “If we 
can get the piece of pole having the largest diam- 
eter, it will make logs for two seesaws on our play- 
ground. You know that to-day each one of us was 
to contribute one idea on equipment of our play- 
ground, and the seesaw is my idea.” 

“That will be fine for the little folks; and oh, 
Miss Blank, wouldn’t it be great, if we could have 
two new long poles to help make a trapeze?” said 
Philip. 

Miss Blank, who had learned the value of Phil- 
ip’s suggestions, encouraged, “Clever idea, Phil. 
Explain.” ’ 

“Well,” said Phil, “we four big boys could dig 
post holes sixteen feet apart, and set two telephone 
poles firmly in the ground. Fifteen feet from the 
ground, we could run a lead pipe through these 
poles, making it secure at each end. From this bar 
we could suspend two swings and a trapeze. If 
only we could persuade the telephone company man- 
ager to sell us two poles, the prize money we re- 
ceived for our exhibits at the County Fair would 
pay for them, as well as for pipe, rope, and rings.” 

“Very good. Whose idea comes next?” said 
Teacher. 

“Mine,” piped little May Green. “I asked my 
daddy for an idea; he said if there is to be an 
equipped playground, the school board should be 
here all the time, so he’s going to send us two 
boards twelve feet long and two inches thick, for 
seesaws. 

We'll write Mr. Green a grateful note of ac- 
ceptance. Next!” 

“My mother says if we'll level the ground she'll 

(Continued on page 70) 
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The Girl Who Stayed Home 


By Eileen Sherwood 


*4 ORINNA, what are you going to study at college 
next year?’’ It was Irene, the ‘ ‘sensible twin, ’? 
talking. Rather hard on Corinna, that adjec- 

tive. Yet a few said it was because she happened to be 

contrasted, twin-like, with Irene. 
‘¢Oh, just the regular course,’? absently. ‘‘Madame’s 
going to put those new lace rosettes on my dress.’? 


‘«But students don’t take regular courses nowadays,’ 
persisted wise Irene, ‘*They specialize. I’m going to be 
a private secretary. Miss Crane said to study business 
law and economics—would you like that??? 

‘¢Of course, if I could have clothes like hers. Didn’t 
she wear the stunningest suit Sunday? But she looked too 
tired to really enjoy it. No wonder—it’s taken her ten 
years to climb to her present position.’’ 

“J don’t suppose you’d like teaching???’ doubtfully. 

‘‘Awfully low salaries, considering the years of prep- 
aration. And you get old and frumpy so soon. But Misg 
LeGrange sends home to Paris for clothes.?? 

Irene shrugged exasperatedly. 

‘You might try trained nursing. The uniform is uni- 
versally becoming. Or newspaper work—Kate Boyd of 
the ‘Star’ has a good looking coat.’? 

Corinna only laughed. On a day a dream comes true, 
one is not easily disturbed by trifles like careers and 
caustic young sisters. 

There it was, spread out on her bed! Her heart’s desire, 
a lovely graduating dress—her first really nice frock. 


Irene, of course, had chosen an inexpensive ready-made 
one, the surplus to be applied on next winter’s coat. 


But even Irene exclaimed in admiration as tho cloudy 
mass, descending over Corinna’s white shoulders, fell into 
lines of youth and beauty. 

‘And did I tell you?’? Corinna’s eyes shone. **Ma- 
dame liked my ideas of the lace rosettes and all! She 
said I have ‘ze eye of ze arteest’—I should study. But 
when I asked her where and how, she just waved her 
hands. Said it took her years—she began as a, little 
midinette in Paris. She told the most entrancing tales, 
all about Worth and Paquin and the rest! ?? 


‘'T believe you’d like to go right into her workrooms.’? 


"'T would,’’? admitted Corinna, ‘‘But you know how 
dressmakers guard their secrets. They make apprentices 
pull bastings for months.?? 

‘Speaking of careers—!?? began Irene. 

: ‘if you don’t look out,?? admonished Corinna, ¢‘you’ll 

turn into a ecareer—a, prim stiff-collared one, with type- 
writer koys for fingers and a filing cabinet for brain.’’ 
_ “Corinna, I should think you’d be serious! You know 
it Was surprising in Uncle Jonas to offer to send us at 
all, atter mother offended him by marrying a poor min- 
ister, right after he’d sent her through normal! She’s 
had « hard time—?? Trene’s voice trembled. 

Corinna became suddenly grave. ‘Honestly, I don’t 
know what to do. It’s worrying me more than you think.’? 

“That voeational expert said the things we did in our 
leisure hours furnished a clue. What do you like to talk 
about and see? What magazines do you like best??? 

‘Those with a good fashion department.’? 

“Well, I give it up, unless you could be a buyer, like 
Mrs. Hildebrand.?? 

‘*Ti would be lovely, buying pretty things for stores. 
But Nirs, Hildebrand says it’s frightful scrambling for 
bargains, And it took her ten years to become a buycr.’? 

‘‘Molly Kane makes loads of money in her little 
Kandy Kraft Shop,’? suggested Irene, 
re ‘‘Oh,—a, business!?? Corinna’s first signs of animation. 

That ’s surely the quickest way to get a good income— 
Molly started that shop less than two years ago. And 
she’s so independent. But—I’vo neither training nor 
capital,?? she sighed. 

That evening Corinna mailed a letter. ‘*To Uncle 
— , paid I couldn’t decide on a career; asked for 

vice, 

“You didn’t!?? Irene was horrified. 
you imcapable—impracticable! ?? 

The answer came with alarming promptness. 

My dear Niece: 

I have always hoped some of the Brewster 
practicability would manifest itself in Nelly’s 
family. I suggest that you stay at home a 


year in order to make up your mind. 
Jonas Brewster. 


Irene forbore to say **I told you so.’? Sho left, lone- 
— ly, in September. In November, Corinna’s letters 
Suddenly brightened; at Christmas vacation she appeared 
Slmost happy. Her gift to Irene was a Georgette blouse, 
. wutifully embroidered. And in the spring came a white 
inen middy suit, perfectly tailored. 
— elected to stay for summer session, whereupon 

Crinna, Invited herself down for Commencement Week. 


6c cat e 
rie A fraid you won’t have a good time,?? wrote Irene, 
uw sho met the train eagerly. 


**We’ll think 








Corinna, at the dance, in pale pink and silvcr, mas a 
picture that sct more than one mascwtiic 
heart racing. 


Laughing students crowded tho station, meeting the 
happy well-dressed folks arriving, 

*¢Corinna won’t be fashionable, but she’s prettier 
than most of them,’? thought Irene, loyally. 

A girl was descending, one of those girls at whom 
every one looks twice. 1t was partly the sheen of honey- 
colored waves and puffs beneath the smart little traveling 
hat, partly the ‘‘chie’’ of her softly blousing top coat 
of black silk Jersey—but not a little the grace and poise 
which held one’s eyes—that poise which comes from 
the consciousness of being perfectly dressed. 

The girl turned—*‘ Corinna! ’’ 

As they started toward Irene’s boarding house, her 
eager questions yet unanswered, came a voiee— 

‘¢Good morning, Miss Irene.’? Tommy Sullivan, popu- 
lar fraternity man, calmly insinuated himself between the 
serene Corinna and the astonished Irene. 

Hastening footsteps overtook them. ‘Young Professor 
Bell, of all people! Glumly Tommy gave him faculty 
precedence with Corinna, but managed to whisper in her 
ear before they left the girls at Irene’s door. 

‘¢Tell me—wherever did you get—!’’ began Irene in 
her room, staring at Corinna’s pretty taffeta frock. 





‘¢No time now. Mr. Sulliven is going to show me the 
campus. And the dance tonight, with a faculty escort! 
You’re going, too!’’? Corinna hugged her cestatieally. 

‘¢Thanks! But my new ball costumes haven’t come 
from Paris.’’ 

From her bag Corinna took’a rosy armful. ‘‘ With your 
dark skin you need vivid shades. Aren’t these organdie 
roses sweet??? 

Corinna, at the dance, in pale pink and silver, her 
checks flushing as softly as the chiffon of her gown, was 
a picture that set more than one masculine heart racing, 
and she was the center of attention. 

Even quict Irene sparkled in her rose-tinted organdie. 

The remainder of Corinna’s visit was a whirl of en- 
gagements. I‘rom the wonder bag came the most fetch- 
ing afternoon toilette that ever wrought havoe on a 
campus. White chiffon paneled in white thread lace, over 
black taffeta and sashed with black maline, which ended 
in a huge heart-smashing bow, and a big white lace hat, 
too, wreathed with black maline poppies. 

One for Irene, too. Black Georgette, banded in blue 
and lovely with embroidery of pomegranate red. 

‘¢Where—?’? besought Irene, but the telephone sum- 
moned her sister. At last the train whisked her, smiling 
sphinx-like, away. 

In August Irene came home. Alighting from the car, 
she glanced down the suburban business street. 

‘¢A new shop! What a pretty window!’? 

Others evidently shared Irene’s enthusiasm, for few 
passers-by failed to stop before it. 

The proprietor evidently understood the effectiveness 
of the one-color scheme. And this must besSunshine Week! 

Yellow blooms in a brass bowl against the gray silk 
curtains, A primroso organdie flaunting its multitudi, 
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nous ruffles next a sports dress of orange linen. And a. 
wee yellow chambray hobnobbing cheerfully with Patsy 
rompers of yellow and black checked gingham. 

Two smiling girls camo out, each carrying a box. 
<*Wo'll have the prettiest dresses of all,’’ said one 
happily. 

A door was flung open, a dear familiar voice 

‘¢Been watching for you! ’’ 

‘After a while, comfortably settled in an armchair by 
the gleaming little show case, Irene listened. 

‘¢T was so discouraged last fall,’’ Corinna began, ‘*T 
didn’t know if Uncle would ever send me—lI didn’t know 
what to do. We all needed new things—clothing was still 
high. But materials were cheaper. If only I could sew! 

‘¢Then T learned of a school—the Woman’s Institute— 
which teaches women and girls right in their homes every- 
thing I wanted to know about dressmaking. It was so 
reasonable and I was wild to learn, so I began. 

‘¢And, do you know, in a month I was able to make 
that georgette blouse for you. Several girls wanted one 
like it. Then I could soon make cunning things for chil- 
dren, and those bring such good prices. Then came Sally 
Jones’ wedding in the spring, and not a dressmaker 
could she find. She begged me to try, and I wrote to the 
Institute for help. 

‘‘They gave me just the advice T necded and helped 
me plan the dresses. I copied Sally’s wedding gown from 
the Fashion Service, an exclusive service issued by the 
Institute only to its students. It’s simply full of lovely 
clothes and you learn just how to make them! TI ean 
remodel or design new things, and my dresses fit, because 
I create special patterns for each customer. 

‘¢Finally I started my shop. The Instituto told me 
just how, yousee. I’m doing well—cleared $40 last week 
and have an assistant engaged. I’m going to carry my 
own materials in stock. (Imagine little me with a eredit 
rating! But the Institute told me how to get it.) And 
only last week a broker said he could get me $1000 for 
this shop any day. Ina year it will double in value,’’ 

*¢ Aro you coming to college?’’ demanded Trene, finding 
voice at last. ‘* Every man who met you wants to know.’’ 

6¢Tt’s not practical enough for me. See, I’ve got a bank 
account and I keep books and everything! And I’m 
going to New York for the fashion shows next year.’? 

‘¢Does Uncle Jonas know??? 

Corinna laughed. ‘‘IIle came for a visit—you should 
have seen his astonishment. Offered to lend me money— 
said it locked like a good investment to him—but I told 
him I didn’t need it. He seemed dazed and kept repeat- 
ing something about the Brewster biood.?? 

What Corinna, did, you can do. 

Moro than 150,000 women and girls, in eity, town and 
country, have proved that you can easily and quickly 
learn, through the Woman’s Institute, in your own home, 
during spure time, to make stylish, becoming clothes and 
hats for yourseif, your family and others, at less than 
half their usual cost. 

It makes no difference where you live, because all the 
instruction is earried on by mail. And it is no disadvan- 
tage if you are employed during the day ‘or have house- 
hold duties that occupy most of your time, because you 
ean devote as much or as little time to the course as you 
desire and just whenever it is convenient. 

The Institute’s courses are practical, fascinating and 
complete. They begin with the simple stitches and seams, 
taking nothing for granted, and proceed by logieal steps 
until you c.n design and completely make even the most 
elaborate coats and suiis, 

It costs you nothing to find out all about the Woman’s 
Institute and what it can do for you. Just send a letter, 
post card, or the convenient coupon to the Woman’s Insti- 
tute, Dept. 82-M, Scranton, Penna., and you will receive— 
without obligation—the full story of this great school 
that is bringing to women and girls all over the world the 
happiness of having dainty, becoming clothes, savings 
almost too good to be true, and the joy of being inde- 
pendent in a successful business. 

— Se  — — TEAR OUT HERE SS — — mee 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-M, Seranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me one of your 
booklets and tell me how I can learn the subject which J 
have marked below: 

C] Millinery 


, F 
L | Cooking 


[]Iome Dressmaking 


CI Professional Dye 


smaking 


(Please oe iher Mrs. or Miss) 
Street 
TRAIAN i siisiccasi dashes zsslettinsisiblatla paladianinase Ceailanistaninebdndasaatasaiabamtdada 
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give us that eight-ball croquet set that is in our 
storeroom,” said one girl. 

“My mother will be glad to give up our croquet 
set, too,” said another child. 

“Since my father is clerk, I’ll bring a board with 
a hole sawed in it, for a bean-bag game,” volun- 
teered Eloise Martin. 

Not to be outdone by her twin, Louise suggested, 
“Have the girls in the sewing class make the bags, 
and I'll bring beans enough for the primary chil- 
dren to fill them.” 

“My father being the third member of the board, 
I'll bring a board with one surface screwed full of 
hooks for a game of one-hundred-one,” said little 
John Small. 

“T’ll bring the can rubbers for John’s game 
board,” piped up his sister. 

“Well, Homer, we are ready for your idea, 
Miss Blank to one of the older boys. 

“T’ll set two posts ten feet apart, for a jumping 
standard. On one side of each, I’ll drive long spikes 
that will hold a bamboo fishing-rod. These nails 
will be spaced so that the pole may be raised or 
lowered.” 

All this time Teacher had been jotting down sug- 
gestions as they were given. At last she said, 
“The five who have failed to contribute an idea to- 
day may redeem themselves by each bringing one 
dozen clothespins; these we will keep in a basket 
for a clothespin relay which, like the bean bag and 
one-hundred-one games, can be played either in- 
doors or out.” 

“But, Miss Blank, I have one big idea working in 
my mind; may I have until to-morrow night?” in- 
quired Joseph. 

“I’m certain it will be worth waiting for, Joe,” 
consented Teacher, as she rang the one o’clock bell. 

As the next day was mild for November, a part of 
the noon intermission found the teacher and, pupils 
studying the topography of a real playground. 

Presently a car stopped for water. Prompted by 
either curiosity or a friendly interest, the driver, 
who was none other than the telephone company 
manager, inquired if they were laying out next 
spring’s garden plots to plant vegetables for their 
famous warm dinners. So genial was he, that Miss 
Blank, in the businesslike manner of a woman who 
knows what she wants and understands how to se- 
cure it, explained their plans in detail, showing on 
paper their proposed arrangement of the games 
and equipment. She concluded with a description 
of Paul’s proposed trapeze and swings on the bar 
between the two good telephone poles which were 
all they needed to materialize his dream. 

“Well, well! A horizontal bar, trapeze, swings, 
jumping-standard, sand pile, croquet sets, marble 
ground, seesaws, bean-bag, one-hundred-one,—all 
on a rural school ground; or is this a community 
center?” exclaimed the manager. “If only other 
schools would do likewise, there would be less of 
naughtiness and quarreling among the children 
during intermissions. 

“The two poles shall be laid down here to-morrow, 
with my compliments. You boys saw off for the 
seesaws two lengths from those old poles, using the 
remaining pieces for kindling.” 

After four o’clock dismissal, Joseph lingered until 
the last good night had been said. Miss Blank sat 
down opposite him with, “By the look on your face, 
Boy, I’ll need a stepladder to catch your idea.” 

“That’s just what my idea calls for. Our oak 
stepladder isn’t used once a year. By putting in 
about five dollars’ worth of new material, we boys 
in the manual training class can turn it into a six- 
teen-foot slide for the playground. The irons and 
zine bottom can be made at the blacksmith’s shop; 
we boys can finish it in the woodshed. Really, Miss 
Blank”—as she remained speechless—“it isn’t such 
a task as you would think; I know we can do it.” 

“Joe, you certainly have my consent to try; the 
money awarded for our school exhibits at the fair 
could never be more wisely spent. I'll appoint you 
supervisor of the construction. While you’re busy 
there, I’ll teach the younger ones to make some 
Indian clubs.” 

Cold weather prevented the completion of the 
playground that winter, but one spring day the tel- 
ephone manager passing by during noon intermis- 


” said 


sion, saw the happiest group of children in the 
county scattered about on a real playground,—a 
playground equipped at very little expense, yet 
suited to all ages and needs. . 

Every child was actively engaged; happy because 
busy, exercising both muscles and brain in sports 
and contests. Yet, at the first stroke of the bell, 
they trooped joyously into the building, refreshed 
and invigorated, eager to resume their school work. 

As the manager stepped on the starter of his car, 
he exclaimed, “The boy without a playground is 
father to the man without a job!” 





How to Make a Poster 


By Annye Allison 
Art Supervisor, Richmond, Va. 


HIS is, undoubtedly, the day of the poster, so 
a few general directions for making posters 
of various kinds may prove helpful. 
A poster is a large show card intended to convey 
a desired impression at a glance. There are many 
kinds of posters and their uses are many and va- 





The Christmas Treat 
By Ida Mills Wilhelm 


N added flutter of excitement ran through the room 
as I lifted the box to the table. It was an unpre- 
tentious looking box too, but fifty pairs of eyes had 
watched me every time I had approached it since it had 
arrived. I glanced at the children as I removed the lid. 
Hugh’s round little face, flushed and perspiring, as 
red as his red sweater, buttoned up at the throat to hide 
a soiled shirt, was wreathed in smiles. Sidney Smith, 
burdened as usual on such occasions with the care of 
three-year-old Jimmy, was clinging to his_ brother's 
coat tail in a vain endeavor to keep him off the desk. 
Carrie Waltrip, ‘whose big eyes dominate the thin, sensi- 
tive face, leaned forward in her seat, her hands clasped 
tightly against her breast. This was her first year of 
school, her first Christmas tree, her first real touch of 
Christmas ! 

The row of visitors, mostly women, sitting in the 
front part of the room, quieted the little ones by a 
whispered word and a nod toward the box. One moth- 
er sprang to her feet as a little fellow made a final dash 
for the golden tinsel on our once resplendent Christmas 
tree, now stripped of its presents. The baby returned 
from his precipitous excursion, a piece of red string in 
his hand, a trail of red cranberries in his wake. 

Overhead the colored stars and Christmas bells that 
dangled from the ceiling, twisted and turned, reflecting, 
as it seemed, the twisting and squirming motions of 
fifty excited little ones, thrilled with expectancy. 

Outside the snow fell softly and in the hush of the 
moment we could hear it flutter against the window- 
panes; while the dull gray of the sky seemed grayer in 
contrast to our room with its wealth of colored decora- 
tions, its cheery blaze. 

The intense silence, however, gave way to exclamations 
of delight as the bright boxes of candy were exposed, 
but not until every little outstretched hand had been 
filled did I reach the bottom of the big box. 

When the children were gone, from the pile of pres- 
ents on my desk I selected one wrapped in soiled tissue 
paper—a present from Carrie Waltrip. I recalled her 
eager little face and the nervous fingers that had 
crumpled the package over and over as she told me how 
she had saved the five pennies to buy something nice for 
me, and with the smart of tears in my eyes I decided it 
had all been worth while, even if only for the sake of 
this little one. 
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ried. There are also many mediums in which they 
may be worked out. 

In these days of drives of all kinds, and crusades 
for health, fire prevention, safety, etc., posters are 
constantly in demand. Here is the simplest and 
easiest way to make them. Cut appropriate colored 
illustrations from the backs or advertising sections 
of current magazines and paste them on sheets of 
oak tag, Bristol board, or Melton mount, after 
drawing on the latter a marginal line an inch and 
a half to three inches from the edge. The lines 
should meet but not cross at the corners. Print or 
paste on the desired words, using white, black, or 
black and a bright color that matches some tone in 
the picture. 

Any school enterprise may be provided for in this 
way, having the pupils cut and paste the pictures 
and cut or print the letters, using very faintly 


drawn guide lines to keep them straight. Such 
posters are more attractive when the subject mattey 


is in rhyme. Often Mother Goose rhymes are 
adapted with good effect. 

Instead of using readymade pictures, appropri- 
ate illustrations may be made by the children under 
the teacher’s direction, using paper-cutting, crayola, 
water colors or, best ‘of all, show-card or tempera 
colors. The marginal line may be drawn with 
India ink and a lettering pen. 

When a variety of cuttings is needed it is best to 
let each row of pupils cut some special thing, and 
one row, or picked children if desired, may cut the 
letters. In order to secure uniformity in lettering, 
directions may be given to fold 9”x12” sheets of 
black, white, or colored paper into forty-eight blocks 
and to cut all letters except J as tall and as wide as 
a block, I being just as tall but much narrower, 
This method of dividing the class by rows gives bet- 
ter results in a limited time. 

Teach the children the definition of desien— 
“Filling a given space with pleasing form’—and 
make them realize that the whole poster board is 
the given space, and that both illustration and 
wording comprise the design which must fill that 
space. Principles of balance, rhythm, harmony, 
and perspective may be brought in simply and nat- 
urally. Introduce principles of lettering, such as 
spacing between letters, words and lines; consist- 
ency in using all capital letters instead of mixing 
in a small wu, d, t or i as children are prone to do; 
and the proper way to make N, S, K or Z; also the 
necessity for keeping the staff of the letters of 
equal thickness. 

Posters appropriate to the months or seasons may 
be made in many ways. In school magazines, like 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, there is often 
a large picture in outline, suitable for each month. 
The figures in such outlines may be carefully col- 
ored with water color or crayola, cut out by first or 
second grade pupils and mounted on any appropri- 
ate foundation. For a spring or a summer effect 
use a sheet of light blue paper over the lower part 
of which a strip of green construction paper, irreg- 
ularly torn to represent grass, has been pasted. 
Instead of these printed figures, free-hand drawing 
or cutting may be used with good effect. Oat- 
meal paper may be used for the ground instead of 
construction paper. 

Another pretty way to make posters to suit the 
months is to get an old wall paper book and have 
the most careful children cut out the designs of 
flowers and birds for spring and summer; autumn 
leaves, grapes, and other fruit for fall, etc. These 
may be arranged in baskets to form borders, or in 
any way desired. Lovely calendars, flower or leaf 
charts, honor rolls or program mounts may be 
made in this way. 

If a winter scene is desired, grey, blue, tan, or 
orange paper may be used for the sky, with white 
paper irregularly torn to represent snow. Foam on 
water or snow on trees may be represented by tear- 
ing black-coated or silhouette paper so that the 
white background shows in places. Tan, orange or 
brown paper may represent sand in a desert scene. 

In a Japanese poster it is easy to represent snow- 
crowned Fujiyama by cutting a grey, blue, or pur- 
ple mountain and tipping it with white, cut or torn 
irregularly to represent snow. In this, or in a 
Dutch, or Indian or Eskimo poster, the light blue 
background of construction paper will serve ior 
both sky and water if the land is cleverly cut or 
torn. 

To get correct perspective the smaller cuttings 
must be mounted in the background and the large? 
in the foreground. The limbs and trunks of bare 
trees should come up to the top margin line to 
avoid a chopped-off effect. Do not put in too much 
detail; keep things simple. 

Oatmeal wall paper may be very effectively used 
in making posters, as it comes in attractively greyed 
tones of blue, green, tan and brown. Other wall 
paper may be used for costumes, flowers, etc. 

Instead of carrying out the idea through pape 


cutting, tempera or show-card colors may be used 
and the poster painted directly on tap-boar 
oar’ 


Bristol board or eggshell 


(Continued on pase 86: 


Melton mount, 
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Looking Backward 
(Continued from page 38) 


that the best teacher he ever had was 
very little ahead of his big boys in 
arithmetic. Although he. was a mid- 
dle-aged man, he never before had 
taught a class that had “ciphered 
through the book,” and when this par- 
ticular group came to a page of rather 
stiff “practical problems” the assign- 
ment was made somewhat after this 
fashion: 

“Well, boys, how many of these do 
you think we can take for to-morrow?” 
“Ten? All right, let’s take the first 
ten. Now you all work this evening, 
and I will too, and let’s see how many 
we can master by to-morrow.” 

That evening every man Jack of 
them worked the harder because he 
knew that the teacher was wrestling 
hardest of all, The next morning one 
boy would have, carefully guarded on 
his slate, lest it be rubbed out, numbers 
1, 4, 7, and 10; another would have 2, 
4,5, 8; and so on. The teacher prob- 
ably had the greatest number to his 
credit. Then they started with num- 
ber one and spent every available min- 
ute of the day showing each other how 
it was done. But no one had either 3 
or 9. They were left on the docket for 
to-morrow; and that class did not give 
up until they had mastered 3 and 9. 
Sometimes they spent spare minutes 
on them for months. And great was 
the rejoicing when someone found the 
way out! 

Many of these questions were so far 
from practical that the boys never had 
any use for the arithmetic they learn- 
ed by mastering them; but the charac- 
ter development that went on all un- 
consciously is still an element in every 
day of their lives. 

In this particular case the largeness 
of the man put into the background 
the limitations of the arithmetic 
teacher. 

The school day of that time was six 
hours long, from nine to twelve, and 
from one to four, with fifteen minutes 
recess in each session. And there was 
no private tutoring at $2.50 an hour. 
The teacher often stayed in the school- 
room working with the pupils until 
dark. There were twenty-two school 
days to a month, and the only holidays 
recorded are Christmas, New Year’s 
Day, and Washington’s Birthday. The 
first Teachers’ Institute mentioned is a 
three-day session held in 1869. 

One space headed VISITS was filled 
in thus by the teacher: 


By WHoM TIME 
Sec’y of Board 2 hrs 
Pres. of Board 1 hr. 
Teacher at Browns 2 hrs. 
2 ladys All day 
Sec’y of Board 1 hr. 
Teacher at Miller’s 1 hr. 

1 lady % day 
1 young lady 2 hrs. 
4 young men 1 hr. 


Vhen we remember that in those 
days there were no janitors, neither 
were there any other school officials 
whose duty it was to give help to the 
needy, we realize that, away back 
there, teaching meant work. Even de- 
fectives had to be handled. The roll of 
eighty-nine pupils, to which I referred 
earlier, contains the names of four 
who were notably defective. But the 
teacher had to do what he could for 
ent, as well as for the other eighty- 
ive, 

Once in a while we meet a teacher 
who thinks he or she is overworked; 
twice in a while we find one who feels 
sadly underpaid. I turn to the report 
again, and find that the man who 
Served twenty-two days every month 
in the combined capacities of janitor, 
truant officer, supervisor of drawing 
and music, playground director, etc., 
etc., ond teacher, received $40 a month, 
the term being four months long. 

The natural reply is, “Well, living 
Wasn't as high then.” Let us _ see. 
Along with these old school records 
Were also given me the day-books of 
the village store, kept by the man who 
Was secretary to the School Board. 
Post-war prices of that day, ’65 to ’71, 
Tun almost parallel to the prices we 





almost at random I meet such items as 
these: 


100 Ibs. flour $7.00 
6 Ibs. sugar $1.80 
1 dish pan $1.00 
2 qts. coal oil 60 
(kerosene) 
1 lamp chimney 15 
1 lamp wick 05 
4 lbs. butter $2.00 
2 doz. eggs 50 
3 mackerel 45 
12 lbs. shoulder $3.00 
5 Ibs. lard $1.25 
8 qts. milk 88 
2 qts. molasses 50 


In the way of personal needs prices 
were no better, and I am told that 
materials were very poor. For his 
winter hat this teacher paid $2.50 to 
$3.50, for a white shirt $2.00 to $3.00. 
If he engaged a seamstress to make 
the shirts he had to pay fifty to sev- 
enty-five cents for the readymade, 
tucked bosom. He paid $5.50 to $8.00 
for a pair of boots, $2.00 for the lux- 
ury of “gum shoes.” If he had his 
boots repaired, he paid seventy-five 
cents to two dollars. He could have 
paper cuffs at four cents a pair, a pa- 
per collar for two cents, and a “butter- 
fly” (a bright bow tie) to go with it for 
forty cents. 

The particular teacher whose regis- 
ter lies before me used tobacco freely, 
my uncle tells me, and this is the price 
he paid—financially speaking: fifty 
cents to one dollar and a quarter a 
pound for tobacco, ten to thirty-eight 
cents for a pipe. 

It is amazing to see how the pages 
of these store books are dotted with 
entries of tobacco, tobacco, tobacco ;— 
how seldom there is any mention of 
school supplies, though these were also 
procured through the same _ store. 
Long intervals apart I find “1 Sander’s 
4th Reader, $1.25,” “1 Sander’s 3d 
Reader, $.60,” “1 Sander’s Speller 
$.40,” “Primer, $.25,” “4 pens .04,” 
“1 slate pencil .01.” Five pounds of 
tobacco at a dollar a pound did not 
last very long, yet five dollars would 
have supplied all the school needs for 
two or three children for an entire 
year. One cannot help hoping that the 
women exchanged butter and eggs for 
their children’s school supplies, and so 
brought the total amount spent in this 
way up to a less pitiful figure. 

The teachers whose registers lie be- 
fore me did not “board round.” They 
paid their way. Some of them were 
married. How did they keep soul and 
body together? I don’t know. Per- 
haps they considered their four months 
of teaching a vacation, and earned a 
livelihood during the remaining eight 
months of the year! 


The Thirteen Colonies 
By Nellie Fetherolf 


Never have we had such a pleasant 
time with “The Thirteen Colonies” as 
we have had this year, and I am sure 
that the impressions made are more 
lasting than those gained from my 
previous presentation of the subject. 
We made a book for each colony, de- 
signing and illustrating the book and 
the covers. 

For example, taking Virginia, the 

following outline gives an idea of the 

book. 

First page: map, showing location 
of Jamestown. 

Second page: outline. 

Third page: picture of Smith, under 
which is written the following 
poem: 

“Amid many a nation 
And peril he strayed; 
Saved once by a compass 
And once by a maid.” 

Fourth page: ruins of Jamestown. 

Fifth page: tobacco plant in colors 
-—very productive, introduced in 
1616, grown in the streets. 

Sixth page: drawing of an Indian 
with war paint, burning torch, 
etc. Indian massacres, 1622-1644. 

Seventh page: Colonial maiden. Im- 
portation of wives. 

Eighth page: claims for slave traf- 
fi 


c. 
These books have afforded real 








are paying now. Turning the pages 
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HOW I EARNED 


$42.50 A Month in Spare Times 


IKE most girls, I could 
always sew a little 
—tried to make 

some of my own things, 
but they never seemed to 
have that finished ap- 
pearance that I wanted. 


I had tried hard but, 
somehow, my salary as a 
teacher did not seem to 
permit my buying the 
kind of things that all of the other girls seemed to have. 


I was very much discouraged over the outlook, when I hap- 
pened, one day, to see in a magazine the announcement of the 
Franklin Institute course in Dress Designing and Dress Mak- 
ing. It said that I could learn to design and make gowns, 
dresses, waists, skirts, lingerie, wraps, tailored coats and 
suits, at my own home during my spare time. 





I lost no time in sending for the sample lesson, which was 
offered free of charge, and when it arrived, it was so inter- 
esting and made things seem so easy that I knew I was on the 
right track and sent in my enrollment. 


Within three weeks after starting, I designed and made a 
beautiful waist for myself and later on made a dress, which 
was certainly very becoming. One of my friends, a very stout 
lady—44 bust—asked me where I had it made and when I told 
her that I had designed and made it myself, she insisted upon 
my getting up something for her. 


More to see what I could do, I agreed and, using the Frank- 

lin system of model lining fitting, I made a beautiful velour 
suit with considerable embroidery. When it was finished, I 
had spent 25 hours in all. I really enjoyed it, but as it was 
not specially easy to fit her figure I wished to discourage her 
coming back and I charged her thirty-five dollars. To my 
surprise, she thought it very reasonable and has sent several 
of her friends to me. 


I am doing this during my spare time and really enjoy it. 
At first I did not want too many and charged one dollar an 
hour for my work, but no one seemed to think that was too 
much and I have more than I can do during my spare time. 
In the last two months I have made eighty-five dollars during 
my spare moments and have. made a number of dresses and 
things for myself, costing me about one-third of their cost in 
the shops. 


In the meantime, I have not neglected my studies or my 
school work and really believe that my work is better than 
ever, because of the feeling of confidence and assurance that 
always comes with being well dressed. 


Over 13,000 women and girls (including hundreds of teach- 
ers) have sent for the sample lessons and are now, through 
the fascinating Franklin Institute system, able to design and 
make dresses, evening gowns, waists, skirts, lingerie, wraps, 
tailored coats and suits or millinery and at about one-third of 
the retail selling prices. 


Spring and Easter are not far off. Fill out and mail the 
following coupon, follow our fascinating instructions, and on 
Easter morning you can wear your own designed and made 
hat and suit and it will have cost you so little that you will be 
greatly surprised. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. K 605 Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me free sample lessons from the course checked below and tell 
me how I can easily take up this course at my own home, by mail, during my 
spare moments. 

Millinery Designing 


Dress and Costume 
L] and Making 


Designing and Making 
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pleasure and have been invaluable. 
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Mit—SWEET M2-—7 Diamond M3-— Perfectly 
Engagement Ring Solitaire Cluster cut blue-white 
of 14K Solid Gold, set in Platinum. Diamond set in 
set witha perfect- resembles 2'4 ct. SWEET En- 
ly cut, blue-white single stone. gagement Ring 
Diamond. Price $48.50 of 14K Solid 
Price $50 old. | 
Price $35 
\ 


| 









M4—The “‘Daph- MS5—Artistie des M6—SWEET’S 
ne”’of Sulid Plat- sign of Platinum, Cupid Solitaire 
iaum withaper- its beauty en- of Solid Plati- 
fectly Cut Dia- hanced by five ex- num, set with a 
mond box-set in quisite blue-white perfectly cut, 
hand - engraved Diamonds. blue-white Dia- 
mounting. Price $135 mond. 

Price $65 Price $100, 





M8 — Gentlemen's 


Tro in of 
rreen massive, hand- 


14k = Solid Gre 


Gold, elaborated by carved and engravcd 


it 7-Diamond = Soli- Ring of 14K Solid 
tuire Cluster, set in 


Platinum, Price $980 


Green Gold, set with 
a perfectly cut, blue- 
White) Dinwond in 
White Gold, 

Price $85 











M9—Ladies’ fine, 15-Jewel Wrist Watch 
with Sapphire Jewel Stem and_ beautifully 
hand-engraved case of 14K Solid White 
Gold. Guaranteed against repairs for one 
year. Price $21.00 


We'll send any of these beautiful 
articles Absolutely Free for your 
complete examination and _ap- 
proval. If thoroughly satisfied, 
pay only one-fifth the price, then 
send the balance in ten equal 
monthly payments. If not satis- 
fied, return it and every penny will 
be immediately returned. You 
must be satisfied, or no sale. 
Transactions strictly confidential. 


This complete stock is no further 
away than your nearest mail box, 


FREE troy. of our’ 38. 


page colored Diamond Book 


((WEET 
featuring Gifts You'll Be 


STANDS 

FOR Proud to Give, and showing 

ERVICE) the greatest assortment. of 

- Diamonds, Watches and Jew- 
elry—gifts for all occasions. Write to 











Dept. 242-T. 





“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


CAPITAL $),000,000. 


:W-SWEET INC. 


1650,-1660 BROADWAY,..NEW. YORK. 








Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of the magazine. 


How many American soldiers were sent into 
German territory after the Armistice ?—Iowa. 

According to the report of General 
Pershing there were 12,358 officers and 
275,617 men. 


From what is the following quotation taken: 


“All you who follow wealth and power with 
unremitting ardour, 
The more in this you look for bliss, you 
leave your view the farther”? 
—Subscriber. 


This quotation is from the poem, 
“My Father Was a Farmer,” by Rob- 
ert Burns. 

1. What are the six largest cities in the 
United States according to the 1920 census? 2. 


What famous American died August 2, 1922 ?— 
South Dakota, 


1. The six largest cities in order of 
size are New York, Chicago, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, and Cleveland. 
If Brooklyn is to be regarded as a part 
of Greater New York and Greater New 
York counted as one city then St. 
Louis must be added to the list as the 
sixth largest city. 2. Rev. Henry C. 
Couden, D. D.,: the -blind chaplain of 
the House of Representatives for 
twenty-five years, died August 2, 1922. 

1. Name the products essential to industry. 
2. How does illiteracy in the United States com- 
pare with illiteracy in foreign countries ?—Ohio. 

1. Iron, coal, oil, and textiles consti- 
tute the fundamental products essen- 
tial to industrial activity. 2. Illiter- 
acy in the United States is greater 
than in England, Scotland, Wales, Den- 
mark, Germany, Netherlands, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Norway, Finland, France, 
Australia, and among the European 
races of Natal and the Cape of Good 
Hope. In all other countries illiteracy 
is greater than in the United States. 

What is the origin of giving gifts at Christ- 
mas time; the Christmas tree; the use of holly, 
mistletoe and Yule log ?—Subscriber. 

Just when the giving of gifts at 
Christmas time began is not known. 
The custom has been traced to the 
carly Christian era, and doubtless was 
influenced by the taking of gifts to the 
infant Jesus by the Wise Men of the 
East. The Christmas tree has been 
traced to the Romans. Different leg- 
ends are given as to its origin, there 
being no reason to regard any one of 
them as being based on fact. The 
holly, mistletoe, and Yule log are relics 
of barbarian times before the birth of 
Christ. The Yule log ceremonial an 
other ceremonials commemorated the 
rejoicing of the Celts and Germans at 
the return of “the fiery sun-wheel,” 
having reference to the lengthening 
days and the return of the sun to the 
north following the winter solstice. 
The Early Church retained many of 
the old festivals which were purified 
by making Christ the cause for rejoic- 
ing. 

1. Who is the most prominent living Ameri- 
can writer? 2. Is Winston Churchill an Ameri- 
can or an Englishman? 3. Tell something about 
Irvin S. Cobb.—Pennsylvania, 

1. It is impossible to say who is at 
present the most prominent living 
American writer. There are many of 
considerable prominence, any one of 
whom would receive many votes for the 
honor, but none of whom would be re- 
garded by all critics as the most prom- 
inent. Before his death in 1919, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells was generally re- 
garded as the most distinguished 
American writer of the time. 
There is a British statesman named 
Winston Churchill who is the author 
of a number of books. However, the 
Winston Churchill who is known in the 
United States as a novelist was born 
in St. Louis and has always resided in 
America, his present address being 
Windsor, Vermont. 38. Irvin S. Cobb 
was born in Kentucky in 1876. He be- 
gan newspaper work at the age of six- 
teen. After various experiences he 
went to New York City and joined the 
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—the most 
helpful and 
inspiring 
book ever 
published 
for teachers |: 




















Price $1.50 |. 
Postpaid | 

Contains 

All of the 

Material 

for which 

Prizes Were 

Awarded 

in Our Recent 

$2,000.00 

Prize Contest 


ated quite so great a sensation in the educational 

world as PEDAGOGICAL PEP. This is evident 
from the immediate and eager response which the an- 
nouncement of its publication brought forth. 


N°“ book that has appeared in recent years has cre- 


The splendid recognition which this book has received 
from teachers and school authorities indicates that it is a 
work of exceptional merit and gives promise of its becom- 
ing one of the most widely used books ever prepared for 
the help and guidance of teachers. 


The great amount of helpful, inspiring material con- 
tained in PEDAGOGICAL PEP represents the combined 
efforts of cone hundred and twenty-nine teachers, whose 
articles treating the various phases of school work were 
adjudged the best of the more than two thousand contri- 
butions received in our recent $2,000.00 Prize Contest. 


Each article in the book deals with some particular line 
of school work in which the writer has been unusually 
successful and clearly, explains the methods by which 
success was achieved. 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP is not a book of theories, but of 
practical teaching methods based on actual schoolroom 
experience. Its contributors tell how they have success- 
fully taught the various school subjects, how they have 
met and overcome difficulties in school management and 
discipline, how they have secured needed equipment and 
improvements for their schools, how they have helped the 
community and gained its support and cooperation, how 
they have dealt with peculiar or difficult pupils, in fact 
how they have met and overcome all of the problems that 
are constantly arising in a teacher’s experience. 


For concise, carefully considered, constructive ideas, 
no book could be more valuable and helpful to the teacher 
who desires to do successful work. 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP contains 384 pages, is printed on 
fine eggshell paper and handsomely bound in full cloth. 


PRICE $1.50 PER COPY, POSTPAID. 


PEDAGOGICAL PEP - - _ $1.50) BOTH 20 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, $3: 
one year, new or renewal - $2.00 ONLY 
PEDAGOGICAL PEP has already proved its worth to 
thousands of teachers. It is a book that you will eventu- 
ally decide to own. Why not send for a copy today and 
have the benefit of it during the present school year? It is 


an investment that will pay you big dividends in the bet- 
ter results that it will enable you to accomplish. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA 


Send Orders to Nearest Point 
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SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
OFFERS 
to introduce our goods 





Sandwich Plate 


And so handy, too. 
Used for sandwiches, cakes, crackers, fruit, 
candies, nuts, ete. Handle makes it so easy 
to pass around. A perfect gift for the 


A beautiful novelty, 


woman who entertains. Sent anywhere 


east of the Miss. for $1, money order or 
check. 


1f west, add 15c postage, 
Handsome 934 -in. 


Cut Glass Vase 
only 75¢ 


Clear, sparkling, blown crys- 
tal, cut in dainty pattern of 
flowers and leaves, Graceful, 
tall shape. Sold singly or in 
pairs. Always an appropriate 
Christmas gift. Send 75c, 
money order orcheck. If west 
dD of the Miss., add 15c postage. 
— 


Six Tumblers 
Real Cut Glass 


only $]1-25 


Aset of glasses handsome 
enough for the richest table 
—inexpensive enough for 
everyday use, Six 334 in. 
tumblers of clear sparkling 
glass, each handsomely cut 
in the “Marguerite” design. A great gift— 
agreat bargain. Sent to any address east 
of the Miss. for only $1.25, money order or 
check. If west add 20c postage, 


Cut Glass 
Jam Jar, 50c 


4 inches high 


Here’s a much admired gift 
that costs little but will be 
greatlyappreciated, Theneat- 









est way to serve jam, jeily or marmalade on 
the table. Clear sparkling glass with hand- 
some floral cutting, Contents protected by 
close-fitting cover. Send50c, money order or 
check. If west of the Miss., add 10c postage. 





eee 


69. buys this Cut Glass 
Sugar & Cream Set 


Think—a handsome cream pitcher and 
sugar bowl of genuine cut glass for less 
= a dollar! _ Striking design of large 

owerson optic” glass, Convenient size, 
easy to handle. A gift anyone will appre- 
ciate, Send 69c, money order or check. If 
West of the Miss., add 15¢ postage. You'll 
be pleased—money back if you aren't, 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 
All Eleven Pieces for only $4 


: — opportunity to scttle several Christmas 
neti ~and to save money. For $4, money order or 
Sintec pre: send you all the cut glass articles shown 
6 Tumble andwich Plate, 1 Vase, 1 Sugar Bowl, 1 Creamer, 
the Mi cel and Marmalade Jar with cover. If west of 
Cut gies add 55e postage. All genuine Krystal Kraft: 
Wein. guaranteed to please you or your money back. 
back carefully and deliver promptiy and safely. 


ORDER TODAY 


oe wait for the Christmas rush to crowd and delay 

ten tae siee in your order NOW—and be all ready 

baal olidays arrive. Remember—we pay postage 
orders east of the Mississippi River. 


Krpsial Rrafters 















DEPT. N12, TRENTON, N. J. 
~ - EES 
SE XOLOGY 
ee . by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
oem imparts in one volume: 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowiedze a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
Knowledge a MotherShouldHave. 
A bosli Knowledge a Mother Should impart to Her Daughter. 
“£9 postp’d, Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
eae "te for “Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 
ben tit Pub. Co. Dept. 758, .Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 





a Illustrated, 
Allin one volume, 
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staff of the Evening Sun. He was 
sent as a reporter to the Portsmouth 
Peace Conference in 1905, but attract- 
ed more attention by writing while at 
Portsmouth a series of articles that 
had no bearing on the conference. He 
quickly developed into a writer whose | 
material was much desired by maga- | 
zine editors and book publishers. In | 
addition to a large number of articles | 
and short stories, he has written | 
twenty-five books and several plays. | 
He lives at Ossining, N. Y. 

1. Is Coningsby Dawson living, or did he give 
his life in service in the World War? 2. What | 
is the Darwinian Theory in regard to the soul | 
and a future world ?—Iowa. | 


1. Coningsby Dawson served with | 
the Canadian forces during the World | 
War. He was severely wounded but re- | 





covered. His home is in Newark, N. J. | 
2. The Darwinian Theory, or “Dar- | 
winism,” is not concerned so largely 
with “the soul and a future world” as 
people commonly suppose. It is a} 
scientific theory which seeks to prove | 
that species have originated by means 
of natural selection. Darwin extended 
his general theory from the “lower” 
animal life to man, claiming that in 
the struggle for existence the races 
which have best adapted themselves to 
their environment have been enabled 
to survive and improve. He sought to 
provide a natural explanation of what 
previously had required a supernatural 
explanation. It was this which an- 
tagonized the religious world of Dar- 
win’s day. However, much of the phil- 
osophical discussion associated with 
Darwinism is to be ascribed to others 
rather than to the originator of the 
theory. Darwin himself did not deny 
man’s immortality or the existence of a 
controlling Force in the universe, for 
he said, “The birth, both of the species 
and of the individual, are equally parts 
of that grand sequence of events, which 
our minds refuse to accept as the re- 
sult of blind chance.” Although it is 
true that Darwin did not accept the 
account in Genesis of the creation of 
man, in its literal sense, or believe that 
man came suddenly into existence by a 
“fiat” of the Almighty, he did not re- 
gard it as less wonderful that man 
should develop gradually to the stage 
of capacity for eternal life. His posi- 
tion was that a knowledge as to just 
when man reached this stage was not 
necessary. Failure to determine this 
he did not consider a cause for anxiety. 


A man who does not know how to 
learn from his mistakes turns the best 
schoolmaster out of his life—H. W. 
Beecher. 


The important thing in life is to 
have a great aim, and to possess apti- 
tude and the perseverance to attain 
it.—Goethe. 
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More Smiles Now 


For women have prettier teeth 


A new way of teeth cleaning has multi- 
plied smiles. Millions of women now use 
it. It has changed dingy teeth to whiter 
teeth. Wherever you look now you see 


pretty teeth which other people envy. 


This new method is at your command. 
A free test will be sent for the asking. 
For the sake of whiter, safer teeth we urge 
you to accept it. 


Combats the film 


This new way combats film that vis- 
cous coat you feel. The old ways of brush- 


ing never did that effectively. 


Film clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. It absorbs stains and, if 
you leave it, forms the basis of cloudy coats, 
including tartar. That’s why most teeth 


look dingy. 


Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
Germs breed by millions in it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Most tooth troubles, which few escape, 
are now traced to that film. 


Two methods found 


Dental science, after long research, has 
found two ways to fight that film. Years 
of tests have amply proved their efficiency. 
Now leading dentists everywhere are ad- 
vising their daily use. 

A new-type tooth paste has been cre- 
ated, modern, scientific and correct. The 
name is Pepsodent. These two film com- 
batants are now embodied in it. It is 
bringing to countless homes a new dental 
era. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 





Endorsed by modern authorities and 
advised by leading dentists nearly all 
the world over now. All druggists sup- 
ply the large tube. 


Two other enemies 


Teeth have two other great enemies. 
One is starch, which gums the teeth, and 
which may ferment and form acid, The 
other is mouth acids, 

Pepsodent multiplies the starch digest- 
ant in the saliva, to better combat those 
starch deposits. It multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva, to better neutralize mouth 
Thus it 
Nature’s 
That’s another result of modern dental re- 


acids, gives manifold power to 


great tooth-protecting agents, 


search, 





45 nations use it 


world-wide 
Careful 


people of some forty-five countries see its 


Pepsodent now has use, 


largely through dental advice. 
benefits today. 

Send thecoupon for a 10-Day Tube, Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film coats disappear. 

One week will convince you that you and 
yours should always use this method, Cut 


out the coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free ** 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept.478, 1104 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








Only one tube to a family 
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Lo 
Corona weighs less f gy 
than 7 pounds — f / 
folds and fits in a / 4 j 
neat case—costs J / 
only $55 on easy f + 


monthly pay- 
ments, or $50 cash. 





Give yourself 
this Christmas Gift! 


¢¢ A LL these years I have been wanting a 
P Corona— 

“‘T have been denying myself the pleasure and 

profit of owning a personal writing machine. 

*“‘But I am through with wishing and waiting! 

‘This Christmas I am going to make myself 


7? 


a present of a Corona! 





Are these your sentiments, too? Then you 


needn’t wait a day longer. 


CoronA 


The Personal Writing Machine 
REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 
CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
Groton, N.Y 


Your Corona dealer 
will tell you how you 
can secure a_ brand 
new Corona, the latest 
improved model, on 
easy monthly pay- 
ments. if you can't 
find “Corona” in your 
telephone book, write 
us- 107 Main Street, 
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NEW YORK, U.S.A 


BA AAARMALAR SS BARE LSD 


Has 
Your 


School 
(Siipshod Equipment 


or 
Has It the Protective System of 


[ONT NHYGIENE 


The automatic reclaaiaas Cabinet protects the toilet 
paper from dust and handling and delivers con- 
secutively—jusi two sheets of paper at a time. 































address and your principal’s for 
“Health, the First Lesson.” 


PAPER CO. 
Albany, N. Y. 


Send us your 
illustrated folder, 


A. P. W. 
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so, and it is eminently his place to do 
it. There is a movement on the part 
of humane societies of this country and 
England to have teachers instructed in 
the art of teaching this subject. It 
should be done thoroughly, and prefer- 
ably in the normal schools. Following 
up this good start superintendents, 
from the state official to the local 
managers, should oversee the teacher 
sympathetically but firmly, and see to 
it that Tommie and Dick receive the 
needed impetus in the right direction. 
First of all, we have citizens in the 
molding. And, keeping pace with their 
lessons in reading and multiplying, 
they need text and precept to produce 
altruists and humanitarians rather 
than criminals. The boy taught in the 
early grades to pity the helpless thing 
at his mercy, whether it has two legs 
or four, will never become a murderer. 

Maine, for one, has a state law re- 
quiring weekly instruction of school 
children in the branches of kindness to 
animals, in morality, and in patriotism. 
To say that it is not enforced is telling 
only half the truth. We need a law re- 
quiring superintendents to enforce it, 
and another requiring respective towns 
to furnish textbooks on the subjects, 
and one requiring training schools to 
drill teachers in the art of teaching 
such lines. 

Kindness to animals is not nature 
study. That is a branch by itself and 
receives considerable attention in some 
districts, though as a general rule it 
has not reached Maine’s rural schools. 
But humane treatment of dumb things 
entails a course that develops the 
child’s philanthropic sense, makes him 
a good child, a good son, a good citizen, 
unselfish, careful of others, especially 
of those “that cannot speak for them- 
selves,” whether human or dumb. 

When I began teaching kindness to 
animals, there was very little published 
on the subject. Now there are pub- 
lished five humane journals: Nation- 
al Humone Review, Albany, N. Y.; 
Our Animals, 2500 Sixteenth St., San 
Francisco; Our Four Footed Friends, 
51 Carver St., Boston; Bluebird, 
(though this is technical rather than 
adapted for common schools) ; and Our 
Dumb Animals, Boston; besides a num- 
ber printed in England.—LILLIAN L. 
Trott, Maine. 


Helpful Reading Material 

I should like you to know just how 
I stimulated interest in an eighth 
grade reading class. The members of 
this class were children who possessed 
ability to read well, above the average 
of most eighth grade pupils. I found 
that they had read eighth grade text- 
books while doing sixth grade work in 
other branches. The district abso- 
lutely refused to buy more readers 
and my class had lost interest in twice- 
told tales. Although I am going to 
tell you about only one class, I have 
used this method in other classes since 
then, and it has never failed to bring 
about the desired results. 

In this particular class was a girl 
whose mother was a lover of good 
stories, and who made a practice of 
saving all magazines. She had, in her 
collection, copies of a widely read and 
approved magazine for girls and boys. 
These copies dated back four years 
without one missing and all were in 
perfect condition. She offered them 
to me with the remark that she could 
not keep them all. I at once con- 
ceived the idea of using these to solve 
my reading problem. 

We arranged the magazines numeri- 
cally and gave them a place on one 
shelf of our library; thus arranged, 
the next installment of a continued 
story was as easily found as the next 
volume of the encyclopedia. Each pu- 
pil was allowed to choose from these 
magazines what he desired to read for 
his lesson. I never interfered, for 
anything found in these magazines 
was good reading. If the selection re- 
quired the entire class period, that 
was permitted also; but if it should 
take more time than that, someone 
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The Very Book You Bee 
Been Wanting — | 


Poems | 
Teachers 
Ask For 


Containing 235 Poems Most 
Frequently Requested by 
the Teachers of America 





Price 60 Cents Per Copy 
In Durable Limp Cloth Covers 





poems. For several years 

there has been published in 
“Normal Instructor-Primary Plans” 
a department of “Poems Our Read- 
ers Have Asked For.” This has 
been wonderfuliy popular.  Thou- 
sands of teachers have requested 
the publication of desired poems. 
This book cuntains over two hun- 
dred of those which have been most, 
frequently asked for. 

Poems Teachers Ask For in- 
cludes a large number of the re- 
quired poems in state courses of 
jstudy, together with others well 
adapted for memory work, charac- 
ter study and special day exercises 
in the school. 

Teachers and readers will greatly 
appreciate the convenience of this 
compact and comprehensive _§ar- 
rangement of the choicest and mos! 
required poems, as well as the sav- 
ing of time and money accomplished 
by securing them in one volume 
rather than in many volumes from 
different publishers. 


T ‘vo is a unique collection of 


A Partial List of the | 
Poems Included | 


Abou Ben Adhem L’Envoi . 
American Flag, The Lips That Touch Lig 
Asleep at the Switch uor, The 
Barbara Frietchie Little 


Boy Liue | 
Lost Chord, The | 
Mandalay 

Moo Cow Moo, The 


Barefoot Boy, The 
Lreathes There the Man 
Building of the Ship 


Chambered Nautilus, The Nobility a 
Character_of the Hap- O Captain! My Captain 
py Warrior October's Bright Blue 
Charge of the Light eather 
Brigade Old Clock on tl 
Children’s Hour Stairs, The 


Christ in Flanders Opportunity 


Christmas Everywhere Order for a_ Picture, 
College Oil Cans An : 
Crossing the Bar Over the Hill to the 


Poorhouse 
Owl and the Pussy Cat. 
Th 


e 
Paul Revere's Ride 

Perfect Day, . 
Planting of the Apple 


Curfew Must Not Ring 
Tonight 

Darius Green and His 
Flying Machine 

Day Well Spent, A 

Driving Home_the Cows 


Each in His Own Tree 

Tongue Poorhouse Nan 
First Settler’s Story, Psalm of Life A 

1e Raggedy Man, The 

First Snow-fall, The Recessional, The 
Flag Goes By, The Ride of Jennie Me} Nea 
aire Us Men Robert of Lincoln 
Gradatim Rock Me to Sleep 
Ifouse by_the Side of Seein’ Things 

the Road, The Seven Times One 


How He Saved St. Sister and 


Michael's 


If— 

Incident of the French Teacher's Dre 
Camp Thani atopsis it! 

In Flanders Fields Vill ae e Blacksmith, 

In School-Days 


June ia Visit | from St. Nich 
Kentucky Belle " evel 
Lady Moon Whe eas ro - Come 
Landing of the Pilgrims Home ; 
Lasca Where the West Begins 
Leak in the Dike, The Wonderful World, The 
Legend of Bregenz, A Woon an, Spare tha 
Legend of the Organ 

Builder, The Your Mission 


And More Than 150 Other Poems 
Equally as Good as the Above. 


Poems Teachers Ask For contaits 
208 double-column pages, is neatls 
printed on a good grade of pape! 
and bound in limp cloth covers. 


Price 60c Per Copy, Postpaid 


With Normal Instructor- Primers ® ie aa 
(new or renewal) $2. 
See Other Combination Offers on i 2. | 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y- 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Grooked Spines STRAIGHTENED 


Cure Yourself or Your Child at Home, 
Without Pain or rey of <= 
Spinal oy with the Wondertu 
PHILO BURT METHOD. 

No matter how old you are, or 
how long you have suffered, or 
what kind of spinal de- 
aN zormity you have, there is 
:s benefit and a possible cure 
for you. The Philo Burt 
Appliance is as firm as 
steel and yet flexible and 
very comfortable to wear. 
It gives an even, perfect 
support to the weakened 
or deformed spine. It is 
as easy to take off or put 
on as & Coat, causes no in- 
copvenience, and does not 
chafe or irritate. Noone 
can notice you wearing it, 


Gure Yourself 
At Home 








The Applian ig 
made to fit each In- 
dividual case. It weighs ounces 
where other Supports weigh 
pounds. The price is within 
the reach of all. Hundreds of 
doctors recommend It. 


Wo GUARANTEE Satisfaction and LET 
YOU USE IT 50 DAYS. 

If you or your child are suf- 
fering from spinal trouble 
of any nature, write us at 
once for our new book with : 
full information and refer- { 
ences. Describe case fully 
s0 We ¢ an advice you intelligent 
ly. The Philo Burt Method con 
sisting of a scientific appliance 
and a course of especial exer- ‘4 
tises, has produced wonder bene- * 
@t or cure in over 45,000 cases. 
Philo Burt Company, 297-24 Odd 
Pellows Temple, Jamestown, N. ¥. 

































Christmassy Seals for 
marking perfect papers 


Dennison makes so many 
useful and seasonal seals—just 
the thing for marking perfect 
papersin school. Atalldealers. 


Send 10 cts. for 
acopy of the 
Xmas Book. 
Full of ideas. 
Write 
DENNISON 
Dept. H-12 
Framingham 
Mass. 




























HUANAAUUNA 


A mes established manufacturing 
desires the services of intelli- 
corporation gent ambitious women to aid it 
=in carrying out an important undertaking. 
= The work will afford a substantial income for 
- only a small amount of attention. For par- 
= ticulars address, MANAGER, 
= 228 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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in use by teachers. 100 | 
copies from one hand- 
made original. Cost 2c 
for each set. Write| 
your dealer for circular | 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- | 
ATOR COMPANY | 
_ = F150 No. We Ils St. Chicago | 
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How Many Pounds Would You 
Like to Gain in a Week ? 


If you are thin and want to gain weight, I 
Will send you a sample of the famous Alex- 
ander Vitamines absolutely Free. Do not send 
AL, money—just your name and address to 
Alexander Laboratories, 3207 Gateway Station, 


a0, 000 Ideal Duplicators 














Kansas City, Mo, 
bia 










MOVING 
PICTURE 
MACHINE 


Fine moving picture machine with sup- 

H31 ply of films, Easy to operate, by oilor 

he, olectricity. Free for for gelling only 12 
ent! 





4 


p U.S. Supply Co., Dept. DD-25, Greenville, Pa. 


Kil The Hair Root 


My 
viwits waid §4,,the only way to prevent the hair from 
Tite in. Easy, painless nan NoScars. Booklet free. 
DJ MAU <nelosing 8 stamps. ach beauty culture. 
LER, 2-X Mahler Park, Providence, R, I. 
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Cheer Up Corner 
By Beth Bittersweet 


LIFE’S ANESTHETIC 


Whenever I am spirit-worn, and feel 
Double the weight of years that have 


been mine, 
I do not let my heart—the coward!— 
steal 
Off to some mountain lake with 
marge of pine 
And Jlichened cliffs. I find it sweeter 
ar 
To think of someone burdened worse 
than I 


And write him things to keep hope’s 
steady star 
Before his care-fagged, 
jaundiced eye. 


trouble- 


Ere I have written him a dozen lines 
Of gentle frivol, masking sympathy, 
Song's sweeter than the wind hymn in 


the pines 
Have sung themselves into the soul 
of me. 
For never better way has been in- 
vented 


To keep lives to love’s lambent lode- 
star true 
Than helping other souls to feel con- 
tented 
Till their reflected radiance shine on 
you. 
Strickland Gillilan. 


JUST FOR TO-DAY 

“What a change would come over 
our lives if we could be made to feel 
the truth that Life is only the gift of 
a day, that each evening time we 
might lay aside all that had fretted us 
so and open the book on a clean page 
for the record of the uncertain to- 
morrow. If every day that comes to us 
from out the treasury of time were 
looked after carefully, its needs met 
faithfully and its opportunities given 
full play, so that we could feel we had 
lived it at our best, it would be all we 
could do successfully. 

“It was well that ‘God broke our 
years to hours and days,’ for we were 
not given power of mind or body to 
grasp greater portions of time and 
make out of them the steps that lead to 
a well-rounded and successful life. 

“Is it not strange that no matter 
how sorely our present necessities may 
press us, we find ourselves projecting 
our thoughts into the years that may 
never come, and wondering how we are 
to go out and meet them? 

“There is no road that is lighted 
farther than to the end of our present 
day. No bridge that will carry us over 
into the misty future where we can get 
a glimpse of what we will need when 
we get there. God knew that there 
was enough of labor, enough of care, 
bound like a fagot on the back of each 
day, and it may be enough of joy many 
times to keep the heart from failing. 
So He closed the door on the morrow 
with the words, ‘The morrow shall 
take thought for the things of itself.’” 


NUGGETS FROM WHITTIER 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 
Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 

“The Eternal Goodness.” 


Truth is one; 
And, in all lands beneath the sun, 
Whoso hath eyes to see may see 
The tokens of its unity. 
“Miriam.” 


Folly and Fear are sisters twain: 
One closing her eyes, 
The other peopling the dark inane 
With spectral lies. 
“My Soul and I.” 


Alas for him 
Who hath not learned, in hours of 


faith, 
The truth to flesh and sense un- 
know 
That Lite - is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own. 
“Snow-Bound.” 


For still in mutual sufferance lies 
The secret of true living: 
Love scarce is love that never knows 















Take a mirror and look 
in your mouth! 


Anywhere around your teeth where bits of food can 
lodge, may mean a place where decay can begin unless 
the teeth and mouth are kept clean. 

“A clean tooth never decays.” 

You have heard that before! 

For many, many years it has been said in connection 
with the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. This is the 
scientifically constructed tooth brush. It has the cor- 
rectly shaped curved handle. The strong white bristles 
are so tufted as to make it easy to cleanse all parts of 
all teeth—and in between the teeth. 

You probably use the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
yourself. Why not make it a regular part of your tooth- 
brush drill ? 

Made in three sizes—child’s, youth’s, adult’s. 

All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always guaranteed. 
If yours isn’t absolutely satisfactory, let us know and 
we will make good. 

We have prepared a school chart which will enable you to keep a record ot 


your pupils’ progress in the “twice-a-day Pro-phy-lac-tic habit.” Send for this 
chart and for our interesting FREE booklet about the Care of Your Teeth. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. Florence, Mass. 


Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 
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Tooth Brush 


‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 
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The sweetness of forgiving. 
, “Among the Hills.” 
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ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


oe, 


Helpful Books For Teachers 








Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 
eS Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


This is without question the finest assemblage of Christmas Enter- 
! tainment material ever put into book form. It contains more than 
one hundred Recitations and Songs and many Dialogues and Plays. 
The book is made up as follows: Part I—Recitations for Primary 
Pupils; Part If—Recitations for Older Pupils; Part [1l—Acrostics; 
Part [1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes; Part V—Dialogues and Plays. 
Every recitation, be it a four-line verse for a tiny tot, or a poem 
requiring ten minutes to recite, is a worth-while piece that will de- 
light an audience, The old favorites are here, many seldom found in 
a collection of this sort, and others written especially for this book. 
The great feature of the dialogues and plays is that many of them 
include a whole schoolroomful of children, and others are so elastic 
that they may be used with a small or large number in the cast. A 
teacher often is perplexed to find a play in which all the pupils may 
take part, but this book will solve her problem in that respect. 


192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 
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Christmas Plays and Exercises 
By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis N. Bugbee and Others 

The eleven delightful little Christmas Plays contain- 
ed in this book are selected from our Series of Little 
Plays and Exercises which has been so very popular. 
They have been written by authors who have had long 





Christmas Plays 
and Exercises 





experience in preparing school piays and every one has been suc- 
cessfully produced before publication. The plays included are: 
Christmas Secrets; The Real Santa Claus; Christmas Joys and 
Christmas Toys: What Santa Brought; An Interview with Santa 





Claus; The Truly Believers; The Lost Reindeer; In the Palace of 
Kriss Kringle: The Captive Jack Frost; A Christmas Carol; A 
Visit to Santa Claus. 


192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 
































For Teachers of All Grades, By 
Eve Da Plans NELLIE G. PETTICREW and- 
NELLIE McCABE, 
Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 page; 
bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.50 per set. moe 
These Plan Books supply such material as the teacher needs in 
her every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and intey. 
esting. They bring to hand the things which require much time 
and research to find and which the teacher is often unable io pro- 
cure because of lack of necessary books. They glean from the 
wealth of literature, art, nature study, and kindred subjects the 
things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of all ages, They 
tell what to do, how to do, and supply an abundance of practicg] 
up-to-date material with which to do. . 
The authors are successful teachers of many years’ experience 
and in these books they have fully achieved their aim of providing 
something helpful for every day in the year. a 
The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Bio. 
graphies—Geography—Special ay Programs——Poems and Memory 
Gems—Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings—Busy Work—Etc, 
Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 




















Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


ee a Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
iy ~ 
rw 56 “ If some one should say to you that there had been published a 
] | ceenenmecenesvammeenerrenmann recitation hook which was made up of pieces for the little folk to 
PIFCES ax0 PLAYS speak, every one of which was as bright and happily expressed as 
é “Jest ‘Fore Christmas” or Riley's ‘Little Orphant Annie,’ 


ee , Field's 
for PRIMARY PUPILS would you not hasten to buy a copy? 


qemnmemmronenmemmmamemquenatties 


| 
| 


’ 


This book belonging to the famous ‘‘Pieces and Plays” series will 
delight teachers of primary grades. The collection of recitations 
has been years in the making and consists of the ‘‘cutest,”’ cleverest, 
most childlike verses imaginable. The second part is devoted to 
Dialogues and Plays for the little people. 

This is just the book to turn to when you are looking for a 
“niece” or a “play” for Friday afternoon or for Closing or Pa- 
trons’ Day, or any of the many social occasions that are scattered 
through a school year. 


192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 
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9 2 Prepared by DR. LEVI 
Seeley § Question Boo SEELEY, Professor of 
Pedagogy in the New 
Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., author of “History of 
Education,” ‘‘Foundations of Education,” ‘‘A New School Man- 
agement,” etc., assisted by MISS NELLIE G. PETTICREW, a 
teacher of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, 
Schools, and joint author of “Every Day Plans.” 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, 
Algebra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, 
Civil Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of 
Teaching, Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. 


The Above Topics Are Treated: FIRST. By introductory ar- 
ticles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of study- 
ing and teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is 
found in no other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the 
only Pedagogical Question Book published. {| SECOND, By Ques- 
tions covering every phase of each subject. {| THIRD. By answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, ete. 

446 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth. 
PRICE $1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 














Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 
Compiled and Edited by Grace B. Faxon ———— 


A book that is invaluable in the making of a popular program. | eer 
Boys and girls will adore to “dress up” in their elders’ clothes and ORM BOLT ETE 
take the parts of “Pa Green,” Eliza Ann Bumpus, Mr. Smith, the Dialogues an? Plays 
grocer, and Mrs. Butler, the poor housekeeper, and their efforts are ‘ Country Schools 
sure to create much merriment. There is a part for every child, aaa age ahaa 
the timid, the awkward, the lively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. 

Most of the selections are intensely humorous; some are serious, 
but consist of happily chosen themes that are sure to interest and 
please an audience. The book contains more than twenty-five selec- 
tions, ranging from dialogues that “act”? three minutes to plays 
that will consume thirty minutes’ time. Teachers who are looking 
for selections to brighten Friday afternoon exercises or other pro- 
grams will be delighted with the book. 


120 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 























The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents of 
this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, 
the book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made 
up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory 
Gems, with Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, ete. 
Although the material is arranged for various complete programs, 
it can be used in any other way that may be desired. 

Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most 
approved selections should appear in this book, with the result 
that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
Many of the selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only 
by consent of author or publisher. 

The book is divided into ten parts—one for each school month. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have, you need this, yet with this book 
little else in this line would be ded, for it supplies abundant material for any occasion. 

364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 























of study being represented. It contains: 











Other Popular Titles 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. 192 pages.......... 35 
Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. 192 pages...... 35 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages.............. 33 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages ............... 35 
Closing Day Exercises. 192 pages ..........sceeeeeeovcees dD 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages........... 35 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages... .30 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages....... .30 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages............... 30 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages...........eeeeeeeeeeeeee 030 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages............ceeeeeeeeeee 000 


Poems of Peace and War. 128 pages.......... a keeauesune 30 
Plays for School Days. 112 pages........... eee ee ons ee 
Little Plays and Exercises. BookI. 192 pages....... Ee oie io aD 


Little Plays and Exercises. BookII. 192 pages............. 35 
Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. 192 pages............ 35 
Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. Faxon. 184 
pages. Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound............. 75 
The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound......... 1.25 


Our 1922-23 Year Book which fully describes these books and our many 
other helpful publications for Teachers will be gladly mailed on request. 


Practical Selections “Gmc: B’raxon” 


This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 





Pra ctical 
elections 


from twenty yoors of 
Normal Instructor 


and Primary Plans 


Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards. 

Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and_ birth- 
days observed in the schoolrooms, 

Twenty-five pages of “‘Best Pieces to Speak” selected for every grade. 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, 
Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, 
Nature Study Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect 
Spelling, Every Day Drawing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History 
Made Interesting, School Arts and Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The 
Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic Science, Manual Train- 
ing in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, Seat Work 
That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written &and 
Oral Work in Language. Physiology Out of the Olid Paths, ggestions 
for Teaching Singing, How to Obtain Good Results in P hi 

A 320-page book, printed on fine book paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE, 65 cents, 
postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 























Th S h | y Compiled and Edited by 
€@ SCnOO! YeCar GRAcE B. FAXON. 
This book is arranged on a most helpful plan. The text is divided into 
ten sections, each representing one month of the school year, and coveriis 
a certain topic bearing directly upon the standards of elementary educa 
tion. Thus “Home” is the topic chosen for the first school mont!—Se?- 
tember. This chapter aims to define the importance of co-operation be- 
tween home and school, and parent and teacher, and_ to help the t acher 
to bring about desirable results from the forming of such a bond. 
The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days: 
Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 
Although the subject matter in each division has special reference & 
the topic representing a particular month, it is equally available tot ae 
other time. Entertaining features are provided at the close of a mw” 
of chapters, and the many illustrations throughout are valuable expones 
of ideas for decoration, construction work, etc. , d 
256 pages. Printed on fine eggshell paper and_ splendidly vom 
in silk cloth. PRICE, 65 cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructo 
Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 
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COMBINATION OFFERS 


Every Day Plans and Either Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertainments... oo 
Every Day Plans, Seeley’s Question Book and Year’s Entertainments... -..--"" 3. 










Every Day Plans and ‘*How # Did It?” (320-page book of helpful ideas and suggestions) py 
Every Day Plans, ey eer ieee” and ‘How I Did It’’ “ ~ > 
Every Day Plans and Either Practical Selections or School Year ““* 2. 25 
Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’s Entertai IB sch chcssuntstsssobenstisetee see rx 3 
Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How I Did It’” oe 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and ‘‘How | Did It’’..... we Te 
ractical Selections cccauee 1095 


Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and rec ‘School Year) ~ °°" 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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Graded Language 
and Composition 


A New 
Series of 
Inexpensive 
Text Books 
Providing 
a Practical 
Course 
in Language 
Work 
for All the 
Grades 


Prepaid Prices 
Books I and II combined in one volume— 
For Teachers? Use in First and Second 
Grades, 25 cents per copy in 
strong paper covers; 32 cents per 
copy in limp cloth covers. 





ineTRUCTOR EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Graded Language 
and Composition 
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Book I1I—For Third Grade | ,{n.sttone.. 
Book I1V—For Fourth Grade / 16 cents 
Book V —For Fifth Grade per copy 
Book Vi—For Sixth Grade In timp 
Book VII-—For Seventh Grade 54 cents 
Book VIII—For Eighth Grade] ~ per copy 








This new series of Graded Language and 
Composition books offers an exceedingly at- 
tractive and practica) course in these sub- 
jects for all the grades. All non-essentials 
are omitted but the real and vital features 
oflanguage are presented in a way easily 
understood and applied by the student. Just 
enough technical work is given to produce 
intelligent construction, and it is correctly 
distributed throughout the course. Compo- 
sition work is developed by a very interest- 
ing system that trains the pupil in habits 
ofclear thinking and accurate expression. 
The combined volume for teachers’ use in 
the First and Second Grades contains games 
and plays for Language training, dramati- 
zation, stories for telling and reproduction, 
and other valuable material for Language 
teaching in these grades. 

The entire series has been prepared by 
capable and experienced teachers and is 
based upon the latest and best pedagogical 
methods. 

The Graded Language and Composition 
books have met with instant favor wherever 
they have been introduced. They appeal 
especially to the pupils because they are 
small and convenient to use and because they 
present the subject of Language in an at- 
tractive and interesting manner 


Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Composition. 

4. Story Method in teaching the “Helping 
Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 
7. Standard poems and prose selections 
with suggestions for teaching and study. 

8. Convenient Topical arrangement. 

9. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 

10. Fundamentals of English clearly and 
simply presented. 

ll. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

12. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 
Inexpensive 


The use of the books comprising the “‘Grad- 
ed Language and Composition” Series is 
equally as advantageous either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 
Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
Satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 
In the free textbook districts they may be 
Presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
= more expensive books even though the 
eet are used successively by different 
> In schools where the books are purchased 
y the pupils the very low price places the 
Series easily within the reach of every one. 





Send a trial order today. 
schedule printed — 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 


For prices see 





Order from Nearest Point. 
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Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 


TEACHING THE CLAUSE 
(Continued from page 4]) 


ful activities for children in foreign 
lands, which are made possible by your 
National Children’s Fund continue in 
January, and throughout the year.” 

hy is this sentence not entirely 
clear? Have the class rearrange it to 
express the thought presumably _in- 
tended. When they have done so, have 
them explain what they have done, and 
why they have done it. There is noth- 
ing which so helps clear thinking as 
insistence upon clear explanation. To 
make others understand, we are forced 
to understand the matter ourselves, 
and hence express ourselves clearly. 
Children like to look for good examples 
and can readily find them in their 
books and magazines. If they are mis- 
taken, and bring in a correct form, 
valuable use may still be made of the 
example. The pupil can show where 
he thought that a mistake occurred, 
and why it is not a mistake. 

Such training is valuable for every- 
day life. There are few people who 
have no writing to do, and when the 
need arises it pays to be able to write 
clearly and forcefully—it may pay 
financially, and in any case it pays to 
increase satisfaction in one’s own abil- 
ity. It is pleasant to find that letter- 
writing is no longer the task that it 
was before we knew how! 





Primary Methods and Devices 
Tue Too-CLEVER Doris 
(Continued from page 57) 


drew a square on the board and divid- 
ed it into four compartments. 

“Put in enough numbers to make 
ten,” she directed. 

Doris responded immediately with 2, 
2, 2, and 4. 

The others were still puzzling. 
“Well, of course that’s right,” said 
Miss Bowen, with her curious _hesi- 
tancy. I thought Doris rather ingen- 
ious. “But that’s so easy, l’m afraid 
everybody will get it that way.” 

“Oh,” said Doris, and bent over her 
puzzle again. 

Presently she laughed. 

Several other solutions had been of- 
fered, but she was still working. Then 
she announced, “I made a funny one; 
every way you add it, it comes out the 
same.” 

She divided a square into four small 
squares, and in each small square she 
put a figure, so that they read 3-2, 2-3 
horizontally and also vertically. 
“Good!” cried Miss Bowen, and 
throughout the whole recitation that 
was the only enthusiastic praise Doris 


ot. 

: “It’s like this,” she explained to me 
afterwards, “Doris is so brilliant that 
her mind leaps at conclusions instant- 
ly. It seems to me such people fall in- 
to ruts of thought as easily as_ the 
plodders. I always make her think 
twice—no matter how good her first 
thought is. She doesn’t need the en- 
couragement of constant praise—and 
isn’t her second effort always wonder- 
ful?” 





Their Motto: I Serve 
(Continued from page 53) 


shady places” and gave quite as much 
pleasure as the music itself did. 
“How it rains,” said Miss Mason, as 
she raised her umbrella one night after 
school and stood looking doubtfully out 
at the wet street. ‘ A 
“I’ve got the car here, Miss Mason, 
called one of the girls, running up the 
steps. “Let me take you home before 
I go for Dad.” 
“Oh, thank you, Helen,” and the 
Trouble Lady gratefully hurried out 
to the car. As they drove away, Helen 
said, “Did you know the Liberty Cliffs 
banked its fires last night? That 
throws ever so many more men out of 
work. Isn’t it dreadful?” 

“Indeed it is, Helen,” the teacher 
answered anxiously. “The men in that 





mill have had so little work for a long 








time that they were having a hard 
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Young Manchuria 
is going to school 


Thousands of the rising generation in Manchuria ate now 
enrolled in the schools and colleges established by the South 
Manchuria Railway within the Railway Zone. 


When the railway inaugurated its great work in the Land of 
the Manchus sixteen years ago, there were only two small ele- 
mentary schools. Today Manchuria, along the lines of the railway, 
has a complete modern educational system, from kindergartens 
to colleges. Free education and free railway transportation to the 
schools is provided for children of all nationalities without 


discrimination. 


Public libraries have veen founded in Dairen and Mukden, 
with branches in all the principal cities; and, in addition, circu- 
lating libraries reach many receiving stations at remote points. 


The roster of educational institutions maintained by the railway now 
includes the following 113 schools and colleges: 


Kindergartens and playgrounds (24) 


Primary schools (35) 
Elementary schocts (33) 


Japanese language school for Chinese 


Girls’ high school 


Girls’ semi-high schools (11) 


Commercial schools (2) 

Middle schools (2) 

Mining school 

Railway employees’ training school 
Medical college 

Industrial college 


Physical training is an important part of the curriculum in all the 
schools. A physician is attached to every school. Every summer thou- 


sands of children are taken at the ex- —___ 
pense of the railway to hot springs “°) "hh" 
and seaside resorts for recreation and |4%e¢+y 


physical training. 


Modern education has gone hand in 
hand with the development of the rich | ‘on 
material resources of Manchuria, as an 
indispensable partof the broad program — 
of the South Manchuria Railway. 


Your Host and Guide 
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Dissecting room in Medical College, 
urxden 


South Mancauria 
© RAILWAY © 


FREE TO 
TEACHERS 


To any teacher filling out the 
accompanying coupon we will 
send a set of colored picture 
post cards of Manchuria and 
a copy of an illustrated travel 
folder, descriptive of the prin- 
cipal cities and industries of 
Manchuria. 


i- 


SOUTH MANCHURIA RAILWAY CO., 
111 Broadway, New York. 

Please send me the post cards and booklet of Manchuria 

Name_____ — 

School 

Address 


City State 
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Beautiful 
New Gift Book 


of 170 pages. Showing thousands of 
gift suggestions at popular prices. 











225-B—Men’s Solid 


Green Gold, hand-en- 
graved, Signet Ring. 





Monogram engraved 
free. 





Price, $12.00 










201-B— 206-B—Ladies? 





Mahogany handsome Bag 
finish Can- of finest qual- 
dle Sticks ity genuine Pin 
with two Seal, orna- 
Cape Cod mented with 
Bayberry fancy nickel 
Candles. border. Price, 
Pair, $1.00 $5.00 
Our new 1923 


Jewelry and Gift 


Book is now 
ready. Just fill 
in the coupon 
below and mail 
Nickel Silver it to us TODAY 
Vanity with cae 
braided han- the book will 
dle. Special come at once. 
value at $3.95 Absolute 
Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


very article is 
exactly as repre- 
sented. If for 
any reason you 
are not fully sat- 





238-B— isfied with any 

Cake or purchase, return 
249-B—2-carat Ice - it and we will 
size7-Diamond cream ’ : 
Solitaire Clus- Server cheerfully refund 
ter in White with your money. 
Gold Setting. Sterling 


Send for YOUR 
FREE Copy 
One copy is being 
leld for you—mail 

the coupon NOW 


BAIRD-NORTH CO. 


Shank of 14-K. Silver 
Green Gold. handle. 
Price, $35.00 $1.00 


—m_e — { 








220-B—Sterling Silver 912 Broad St., 
Lingerie Clasps, with Provide RI 
engine-turned design. rovicente, K. 2. 











Pair, 35¢ 





17-jewel Wrist Watch of 14-K. Solid 
White Gold, furnished in exquisitely engraved case, Plati- 


234-B—Special, 
num finish dial and sapphire stem wind. Price, $25.00. 
BAIRD-NORTH CO., 912 Broad St., Providence, R.I. 
Kindly send me my FREE copy of your beautiful new 
Gift Book. 


H | one movie ticket. 
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time before, and now they will surely 
suffer.” 

“Can’t you think of a way to help 
feed the children anyhow? I know one 
of the teachers down near the Cliffs 
and she says the poor kids down there 
are hungry a good deal of the time. 
Their mothers don’t know how to feed 
them, even when they have the money 
to buy things. Sometimes they don’t 
have anything but coffee or pickles or 
fried cakes and it’s no wonder they 
don’t get along very well in school.” 

Miss Mason looked thoughtfully 
through the pouring rain at a garden 
which they were passing. The beans 
climbed thick on the poles and the to- 
matoes glowed red in the wet. Sud- 
denly her face brightened. “I believe 
that people would be willing to contrib- 
ute vegetables for canning,” she said 
eagerly; “there are a great many still 
left in the gardens. Helen, will you 
write an appeal for the paper, asking 
people to send any fruit or vegetables 
they can spare to the nearest school 
and explaining why their help is need- 
ed? If there are those who cannot 
send, but are willing to give, I, am 
sure some of the boys will go for the 
supplies. I will see the domestic 
science teachers and will ask them to 
help the girls in the cooking classes 
can whatever is contributed. After 
that is done I will ask the teachers in 
the districts where the need is greatest 
to serve vegetable soup or macaroni 
and tomatoes to the undernourished 
children.” 

“That will be fine,” agreed Helen, 
“but they ought to have bread and per- 
haps milk too, and the macaroni will 
cost something. Besides, we’ll have to 
buy cans, unless we can get people to 
give them to us. How about that? 
Oh, I’ve thought of something,” she 
added a moment later. “We’ll ask all 
the boys and girls in the junior and 
senior high schools to give the price of 
Of course they won’t 
all do it, but a good many will and 


| that will help a lot.” 


This plan was carried out. So suc- 
cessful was it that in a few weeks sev- 
en hundred cans of fruit and vegeta- 
bles were ready and enough money had 
been obtained to help feed many hun- 
gry children. 

At a teachers’ meeting it was re- 
ported that there were many cases of 
scarlet fever in one of the foreign dis- 
tricts and that it was almost impossi- 
ble to prevent the children from break- 
ing quarantine. 

“The mothers don’t understand Eng- 
lish, so they don’t know what the 
policeman means. The children are 
not very sick and when they become 
restless they slip out and talk with the 
others and of course the disease 
spreads. It is so stupid for them at 
home, too, for they have nothing to 
play with and nothing to do,” said one 
teacher anxiously. 

At once Miss Mason replied, “If you 
will give me the names,°ages and ad- 
dresses of the sick children, we will 
send little gifts to them which will help 
to keep them contented. We will buy 
little ten-cent dolls and ask the 7-A 
girls to dress them, making several 
dresses for each one and packing the 
doll and her clothes in a pretty box. 
Then we’ll buy boxes of crayons, and 
little games such as dominoes and jack 
straws, and collect papers and maga- 
zines. They will like the pictures, even 
if they can’t read the stories. I am 
sure too that if you teachers will ask 
your pupils, a good many will have 
games they will be willing to contrib- 
ute. We will have the “Sanitary Po- 
liceman” tell the children that if they 
are good and do as he tells them, the 





PERSONAL AND DISTINCTIVE 


Christmas Cards 


YOUR NAME in Old English or other classie letters 
on 12 high-grade, beautifully engraved Holiday 
Greeting Cards, with envelopes, $1.25 postpaid. 

ORDER NOW ~—have these ecards of quality in ample 
time to send your friends. Write name PLAINLY. 


Personalized Stationery 
YOUR MONOGRAM (any 3 letters) artistically 


made and imprinted in Metallic Blue on 1 quire (box) 
of Eaton’s Highland Linen Paper, and on back of en- 
velopes, for $1.25, postpaid. Print initials plainly. 
Good stationery is an expression of taste and refinement. 


Commonwealth Press, 19 Clinton St., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Browning’s Poems. 


Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. 


Democracy and the War. 


Enoch Arden. 


Great Stone Face, The. 


Hiawatha. 


Idylis of the King. 


Lady of the Lake, The. 


Ce 
Man Without a Country, The. 


The Excelsior Literature Series of 


Annotated Classics and 
Supplementary Readers 


Adapted for Use in Upper Grades and High 
Schools and Including Many of the Titles 
Designated in College Entrance Requirements 


This series is made up principally of standard classics jn 


general use in the schools. 


ALPHABETICAL 


No. 11. Selected 
poems, with notes and outlines, Pa- 
per 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Charles 


Dickens. Complete with notes. Pa- 
per 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 
Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 
3. Longfellow. Notes, etc. Paper 
18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 
Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. 


Dickens. Complete with notes, ° Pa- 
per 18c, Limp Cloth 24c, 
No. 67. 


Edited with introduction and notes 
by Samuel H. Dodson. Seventeen of 
the notable addresses of President 
Wilson are included, together w.th 
Lloyd George’s address on ‘The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance in- 
to the War,” and Franklin K. Lane's 
“Why We Are Fighting Germany.”’ 
Fine text for classes in English, His- 
tory, and Civies, and for Supplemen- 
tary Reading in Grades and High 
School, Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 
No. 7. Tennyson. Bio- 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, 
outlines and questions. Paper 12c, 
Limp Cloth 18c. 


Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. Bio- 
graphical introduction, notes, ete. 
Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 

Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. 


Mclee. 


O.d tales retold for young 
people, i 


Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 24c. 
No. 9. Haw- 
thorne. Biographical sketch, intro- 
duction, notes, questions, outlines. 
Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

No. 27. Longfellow. _In- 
troduction, notes and vocabulary. 
Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

No. 31. Tenny- 
son, (The Coming _ of Arthur, 
Gareth and_ Lynette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Ed- 
ited by Cyrus  Lauron Hooper. 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising hd 
itor. Biographical sketch, introduc- 
tion, notes, questions, critical coim- 
ments and pronouncing vocabulary. 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 

No. 35. Scott. 
Contains map, biographical sketch, 
the reign and character of James V 
from ‘Tales of a Grandfather,’”’ 
pronouncing vocabulary and = com- 
prehensive notes by Barbara A. Mac- 
Leod. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 


Lincoin-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. 


his volume gives practically entire 

the principal addresses from _ these 
famous debates. Edited, with in- 
troduction and notes, by Edwin Erle 
Sparks, Ph.D., [»D., President 
Pennsylvania State College. A_val- 
uable book for school use, and _ for 
students of _ history. Paper 24c, 
Limp Cloth 30c. 


Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Mat- 


thias R. Heilig. This is a scholarly, 

familiar and reverential treatment 

of the Bible purely from the literary 

Fo point. Paper 18c, Limp Cloth 
C. 


Message to Garcia, A, and Other In- 


spirational Stories. No. 61. With 
introduction_and notes by_ Edward 
A, Parker, Ph.B. Paper 12c, Limp 


Cloth 

No. 65. 
Edward Everett Hale. With bhio- 
graphical sketch, historical introduc- 
tion and explanatory notes by Horace 
G. Brown, State Normal School, 
Worcester, Mass. Paper 12c, Limp 
Cloth 18c. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y., or DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point 





They are carefully edited by 
experienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated, 
The notes are ample for necessary aid in interpretation 
but not so copious as to discourage original inquiry. Bio- 
graphical sketches and outlines for study are included, as 
There are a number of other books specially 
prepared for school reading and study. An excellent list 
from which to make selection for your school. 
ed on good paper—bound in either heavy paper or limp 
cloth covers—moderate in price. 
ature Series when ordering and state whether paper or 
limp cloth binding is desired. 


Well print- 


Mention Excelsior Liter. 


LIST OF TITLES 


Milton’s| Minor Poems. No. . 
(L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, 
Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper, _Thomas C, Blaisdell, Sn 
pervising Editor. Biograpiical sketch, 
introduction, notes, questions for 
study, comments and yocabulary, 
Paper 18¢, Limp Cloth 24. 

Poe’s Tales. No. 59. (Selected.) 


With introduction and notes by Ed- 
ward A, Parker, Ph.B. The selec: 
tions, eight in number, cover the re- 


quired reading in most schools, in- 
ciuding Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
the Descent into the Melstrom 


Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 


Silas Marner, No. 33. Eliot. Bio- 
graphical sketch, numerous _ notes, 
questions for study on each iter, 








critical comments ¢ 
making it the most complete 
published for class study. FE 

Hiram R. Wilson, Sti N 
College, Athens, Ohio. | Thomas 
Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 

per 30c, Limp Cloth 36c. 

Sketch Book, The. No. 39. 
ington Irving. With  intr« 
and notes by Edward A. 
Ph.B. Selections from the fi 
classic, covering most cf the 
used in school work, and_ including 
both Rip Van Winkle and the Lez 
end of Sleepy Hollow. Vaper 30c, 
Limp Cloth 36c. 

Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. 
Introduction, notes, outlines. 
12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Some Water Birds. No. 25. 
McFee. Description and 
Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Treasure Island. No. 69. 
Prepared especially for s 
Biographical introduction, 
tory notes, questions for stu 
gested composition subjects. 1 
trations from photoplay of, “Treas 
ure Island’; also portrait of author, 
and map. Paper 30c, Limp Cloth 
36c. 

Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. 
Lowell. Biographical sketch, intro- 
duction, notes, questiols, OUtiles 
Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 18c. 

Wordsworth’s_ Poems. No. 13. (Se 
lected.) Introduction, notes, oub 

lines. Paper 12c, Limp Cloth 186 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47, With intr 
duction, notes, and questions y 
Thomas CG. Biaisdell, Ph.D, 1 
Dean School of Liberal Art 
sylvania State College, and, 
C. Noyes, M.A., Assistant Su 
Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. 
per 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. err 

Hamlet. No. 49. With introductoy 
notes and questions by pune : 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D... and, Ab? 
Louise Marsh, Eastern Hig) ae ah 
Detroit, Mich. Paper 24¢, 41"! 
Cloth 30c. eee 

Julius Cesar, No. 44. With int 
duction, notes and «te: iors FD 
Thomas ©, Blaisdell, Vh.D., LL.) 
Paper 24c, Limp Cloth 30c. 
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Macbeth. No. 43. With introduction, 
notes and_ questions by “homey: 
Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Vaper e™ 
Limp Cloth 30c. 45 

Merchant of Venice, The - bee 
With introduction, notes ana ly 


tions by Thomas ©. } 
LL.D. Paper 24c, 
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December 1922 


Ou can now 


Wwea Sy own a 
really fi ine strand 


Priscila 
Sak 
ARLS 


OO 
DOWN 


fs Here’s_ an opportunity to wear for 
@oonly $1 a beautiful strand of pearls 
which sells in our own retail store for 
$20. Our liberal plan makes it possible 
for you to_easily possess them or give 
them as a Christmas gift. 
Thousands of woinen have often wished 
could afford beautiful pearls like 
these and here is your opportunity to 
& get them on terms to fit your pocket- 
sa book. These indestructible, iridescent 
Priscilla Pearls are worn by the lead- 
ers of society and famous screen stars. 
They are sure to prove a charming 
adornment to those seeking appearance, comparable 
to New York’s so-called ‘‘Four Hundred.’ 
As an added feature they are made with a patented 
safet clasp of sterling silver, and are encased in a 
WH velvet box. These rare Priscilla Pearls can oniy be bought 
ine us. Order astrand of these genuine French Priscilla Pearls 
from us today. You will be a sensation among your acquaintances, 


HOW TO ORDER 


Pin a dollar "pill to your name and address and mail to us. 
Your pe arl s will be delivered by retur 

ail. When postman brings these cluihens 

ine ch pearls to your door, pay him 








they 













’ ind the pearls are 
wear. Thensend us $1.00 a week for ten 
weeks and these valuable pearls are your 









Every individual pear! 
on this strand is guar- 







property. 
H.A.G. BROUT COMPANY 
1757 Madison Ave., New York City 
Established 1901 






in one year. 









You've heard your 

neighbor praise the Path- 

finder, the wonderful illustrated 
news and story paper published at 


Washington for people everywhere. This 

paper is the Ford of the publishing world; has 

halfa million subscribers. Chuck full ofjust the kind of reading 
you want. Unequaled digest of the world’s news. Question Box 
r questions, Stunts for children; real fun for all. Excit- 

hy | setts soon. Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) today 

per 13 weeks. You will be more than pleased. 


: $1 p 
PATHFINDER, "652 Langdon Sta., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


; SEXUAL 
7 KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D.,Ph.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 

Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 
Maiede plain nom binding—320 pages—many illustrations 


wrapper tents, & commendations, on request. 











$1.00 


Postpaid 











le of con’ 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., 91 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 








GERM LADEN BUST SPREADS DISEASE 
IN SCHOOLROOMS 


Sanitary sweeping is necessary for the protec- 
tion of teacher and pupils. SANI-SWEEP ab- 
sorbs the dust, kills germs, disinfects the floors 
and purifies the air. Ask your school board to 
use SANI-SWEEP on the floors. Write for 
particulars, 

THE BROOKS COMPANY, INC., 
Dept. 8, Attica, New York 


FREE ¢) MOVIE MACHINE 


-, gj _ Wonderful new model Moving Pic- 
\ ‘Ye ture Machine. Strongly built ande: asy 
§ to operate.Complete instructions, film, 
% Show tickets, display signs, etc. for 
\ giving shows.Great fun. Throwsre- 
% —— life-like pictures on screen. 
tiven for selling 32 kages of 
. Pd Bingo Perfumed ironina’ Wf ax 
E at10c each. Easy to sell. Write today. 
4) Sendnomoney. Extra present if 
y youorder now. Premium L ist Frea 
Bingo Co. Dept.462, Binghamton,N.Y. 























< USEFUL X’MAS GIFTS 


: “ Beautiful set of exclusive 
\ oa Noone . cretonne rubberized apron 
CPST] and utility bag $2. Kiddie 

set—silk rubberized pants, 
victure bib and kiddie apron, $1.75, packed 
in Holly boxes, Send Money Order. 


BRESLER CO., 414 Broadway, New York 











Book on Destroying Hair 


New 

Medical (inicey, Pref, Hayes, A. M.,.M.—D.. late of Woman's 
¢; ica: >! i. 
Nontear cure sot superf us hair ‘4 dl 


Dept, p. een: end 3 





uous hair and facial caeurewants. 
amps for descriptive matte: 
“ RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 











pecan 
MAKE: *19 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks. Send 
“oc for sample and inst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


postman will bring them a present, but 
if they are disobedient he will have 
nothing for them.” 
his plan was adopted with enthu- 
siasm and so successfully carried out 
that the danger of an epidemic was 
averted. The sick children were kept 
happy and contented in their poor 
homes. With interest once aroused, 
many other things were done to make 
them comfortable and to show the be- 
wildered mothers that there were 
people who were anxious to help them. 
And so in one way and another, 
these boys and girls I have told you 
about learn to think of others and to be 
true to their great motto “I Serve.” 
When a whole generation shall have 
fully understood and accepted the 
principle of service, it may be that the 
nations will clasp hands in a great 
ring of helpfulness, which will reach 
round the world. 





The First Christmas Tree 


(Continued from page 36) 


straightway vanished from the forest- 
er’s wondering gaze. 

When he realized what had happen- 
ed, the forester summoned his wife 
and little ones from the adjoining 
room, where they had been busied with 
household cares, and told them of the 
vision. 

“The evergreen twig!’ said his little 
son. “Something will happen to it, I 
am sure.” 

And he was right, for in the morn- 
ing—a marvel! The sprig of green 
had grown into a beautiful tree, heav- 
ily laden with rich presents for each 
and every one of the forester’s family, 
and likewise for the beggar who be- 
came a member of the household. 

Such joy as reigned in that humble 
home! As great as in the palace of a 
king! And best of all, every year 
thereafter the evergreen tree bore the 
same wonderful fruit on Christmas 
Day. 


The Night of the Star 


(Continued from page 27) 








breathless grew the silence of the 
throng. Finally, as if moved by a 
single impulse, the great, waiting mass 
of people sank slowly to their knees, 
their faces turned toward the pulsing 
light. 

Then, soft and sweet, and clear as 
the chiming of a thousand silver bells, 
out of the midst of the glory came a 
song: 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace—peace and good will to 
men.” 

Over and over again it throbbed and 
swelled, now loud, now soft, but al- 
Vays as wonderfully clear and steady 
as the blast of golden trumpets. At 
last it seemed to rise toward the glori- 
ous star, and died away in a last, long, 
lingering ‘echo. 

There was a general movement. No 
one spoke, for the spell was, as yet, 
too strong. The three strangers, rising 
from their knees, bowed low before 
the shining Child, and began, without 
a word, to spread before Him the cost- 
ly gifts they carried. 

“It is the King,’ whispered Nathan 
and Simeon in a breath. But Malcah 
said not a word. His little heart was 
throbbing with a new, joyful, yet al- 
most painful feeling. The King had 
come—had come to the waiting world, 
and he was there to greet and follow 
Him. What could he do, what could 
he offer, to show how deep was the 
loving loyalty of his boyish heart? 

His white lamb moved in his arms, 
and he stroked its head gently, with a 
thrill of loving protection. Until now 
he had loved nothing so well as this 
pretty, helpless thing, which had clung 
so close to him. But now a greater, 
more lasting power was arising in his 
heart—the love that calls for sacrifice. 
His whole soul went out to the beauti- 
ful, helpless Babe, lying in the dim- 
ming radiance across his mother’s 
knees, and he knew that, for himself 
at least, a King had truly come. 

The throng was slowly making room 
about the doorway. The strangers 
were turning to go. With a sob of 
love, and pain, and reverent loyalty, 
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Fourth 
Annual 


CHRISTMAS 


GIFT 
SALE 


Of this superb combination Teachers’ and Students’ Genuine 
Nelson’s At the “ 85 
American B ] B i Siartlingly 

Standard Low Price of sited, 


Let your Christmas joy find expression in a gift worthy of this 


happy season and of the giver. 


Nothing can so satisfy and help 


teacher, scholar, parent or friend, as will this superb American 
Standard Bible, now offered at this extraordinarily low price. 








EXACT SIZE 
4aMx7Tx1% 


For 75c, additiona 


HIS American Standard  Self-Pro- 
nouncing Reference Bible should be in 


every Christian home and Bible Class. 
Get a copy ef this wonderful book; compare 
the faithful accuracy of its translations, the 
beauty of its diction, with all other versions 
that have gone before; enjoy the purity of 
its language. Line for line, word for word, 
its value to you who study or teach the Word 
of God is so apparent and becomes so real 
that you will never again be without this 
priceless book. 


Every detail of this Bible is perfect; the 
binding is not the cheap, inferior leather 
commonly used in Bibles costing 50° more. 
It is genuine leatheroid, with a beautiful Mo- 
roceo grain, which makes it not only look bet- 
ter, but it is guaranteed to outwear two ordi- 
nary leather bindings. Its superb Bible pa- 
per, its red under gold edges, its large, easily 
readable type, its splendid workmanship, 
place it in a class by itself. It contains, in 
addition to the beautifully printed text: 


AQ QQ Questions and Answers 


help for both teacher and scholar 
truly remarkable combination Bible. These que 
no important event in the Sacred Story untouched The 
vo below the surface of text or 
after the truth 
teacher or student in a 
yn to Bible 


that is a 
wonderful study 


feature 


and makes it a 
tions leave 
tory, and the 
t fund of 
peculiarly 


question 


answers give the sincere inquirer 


information that places 


advantageous position with relatic 


3t Beautiful Full Page Wlustrations &.,.\°° 3" 


pictures that really illumine the text, arouse in- 
attention of Bible students and satisfy the 


knowledge \. 


These are 
terest, «rip the 
imagination. 


25 Outline Maps, 12 Colored Maps 


Bible at 


and the possession of a 


Rarely are so 
many map 
anywhere near the 

Bible 
f 


tineL advantage over 


found in a students’ or teachers’ 
price of this one, 
these valuable maps vives you a di 


those not having access to and excellent a collection. 


Satisfaction Absolutely Guaranteed Money back 


ing. Order at once, for the Christmas demand 
this year wlll be greater than last year, which 
broke all our records for Bible sales 


containnit 


o large 


Money back 


you may have the added convenience of a Thumb Index and 
any desired name stamped in pure gold leafon Jront cover, 


111 TRUMBULL STREET 


THE Ss. Ss. SCRANTON CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Write for this pictorially illustrated circular 
schools are doing. 


showing what other 


Ludwig & Ludwig 
Chicago, III. 


1614 N. Lincoln St., 


Send for this | 
FREE BOOKLET 


Put music into the 
\ schools but do it 
with practical in- 
struments espe- 
cially designed for } | 
the school room || 
needs. The Lud- 
wig Juvenile Sym- 
phony Instruments 
are designed for 
the special pur- 
pose of encour- 
aging music in 
the schools. 
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If you eee p it, pay at the D rate of only afew yeente @ day. 


YEARLY DIVIDENDS 
You are guaranteed ; Ve A nt 7 any inerea: «fn value on all 
diamond exchanges; also, 5 Ver Cent. bonus privilege 
MILLION DOLLAR BARGAIN BOOK FREE 
are pictured in our new 


MILLION ‘pottar BARGAIN BOOK. Send for 


pt. 1609, See these bargains, 
SPECIAL BD DISCOUNT of 15 per ce ~* on cash sal 


this month only. 


J. M.LYON £.CO. 
2 -4 Maiden Lane N.Y. 
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350 Books (2.5) at 7 Cents 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition—12 Cen 


g in convenient and inexpensive form, 
equipment of the school. It 
prepared for school use. 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good readin 
It is made to fit the school course, and be 
standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially 
this class of books published, and is 
pages; well printed, with str 


Industries, Literature. 


below as to the one to w 


grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades a 


Price 7 Cents per Copy 


in strong paper covers, 
Postage 1 cent per copy 


extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID at 84 cits per 


dozen or $7.00 per hundred. 


FIRST YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 


*27 Eleven Fables from Esop 


*28 More Fables from Aso) 
*29 Indian Myths 
*140 Nursery Tales 
*288 Primer from Fableland 
*320 Fables and Tales from 
Africa 
Nature 
*1 Little Plant People-I 
*2 Little Plant People-II 


*30 Story of a Sunbeam 


*31 Kitty Mittens and Her 
Friends 

History 

*32 Patriotic Stories 

Literature 

*104 Mother Goose Reader 


*228 First Term Primer 
*230 Rhyme and Jingle Read- 
er for Beginners 
Three Billy-Goats Gruff, 

and Other Stories 


SECOND YEAR 


Fables and Myths 
*33 The Brave Tin Soldier 
and Other Stories from 
Andersen 
*34 Stories from 
*36 Little Red Riding Hood 
*37 Jack and the Beanstalk 
*38 Adventures of a Brownie 
Nature and Industry j 
*3 Little Workers (Animal 
itatiat 


Grimm 


Stories 
*39 Little Wood Friends 
*40 Wings and Stings 
*4 Story of Wool 
*42 Bird Stories from the 
Poets . : 
History and Biography 
*43 Story of the Mayflower 
*45 Boyhood of Washington 
*204 Boyhood of Lincoln 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 


Child’s Garden of Verses 
—Stevenson ‘ 
Picture Study — Stories 
for Little Children 
Story of the Christ Child 
Four Little Cotton-Tails 
§ Four Little Cotton-Tails 
in Winter 3) 
Four Little Cotton-Taiis 
it Play 
*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails 


*152 














in cation 

*290 Fuzz in Japan—A Child- 
Life Reader 

*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails 

301 Patriotic Bushy-Tails 
*302 Tinkle Bell and Other 

Stories : 

303 The Rainbow Fairy. 
*308 Story of Peter Rabbit 
*317 More Stories of the Three 

Bears 
*318 More Stories of the Three | 
Pig 


THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 


‘ Boots 


5 Puss in and Cin- 


Fox 


Reynard the 
and 


Thumbelina 
Stories 
3 Sleeping Beauty 
Other Stories 
Sun Myths 
Legends, I 
se Legends, Il 
Legends of the Rhine 
land 
282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, 
Other Rhine Legends 
The Snow Man, The 
Little Fir-Tree and 
Other Stories 
East of the 
West of the 
Other Stories 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and 
51 Story of Flax 
Story of Glass 
Story of a Little 
Drop 
> Aunt Martlaa’s Corner 
Cupboard—IL. Story of 
Tea and the Teacup 
> People of the Hills 
Dry Air and Dry Soil 
Plants) 
Aunt Martha's 
Cupboard—Il. Story of 
Sugar, Coffee and Salt 
*138 Aunt Martha’s Corner 
Cupboard-III. Story of 
Currants, Honey 
Plant People of 
Waterways 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington 
*7 Story of Longfellow 
*21 Story of the Pilgrims 
*44 Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 
*54 Story of Columbus 


Dream 


and 


and 
and 


Sun 
Moon, 


#999 


Fruits 


Water 


Corner 


| *207 





ORDER BY NUMB 


55 Story of Whittier 
57 Story of Louisa M. Alcott 


*59 Story of the Boston Tea 
Party 

*60 Children of the North- 
land 

"64 Child Life in the Gol- 
onies—I (New Amster- 
dam) 

*65 Child Life in the Col- 
onies—II_ (Pennsylvania) 

"66 Child Life in the Col- 
onies—III_ (Virginia) 

"68 Stories of the Revolu- 
tion—-I (Ethan Allen 
and the Green Moun- 
tain Boys 

"69 Stories of the Revolu- 
tion—-II_ (Around Phil- 
adelphia) 

"70 Stories of the Revolu- 
tion—III__ (Marion, the 
Swamp Fox) 

*132 Story of Franklin 

*164 The Little Brown Baby 
and Other Babies 

*165 Gemila, the Child of the 


Desert, and Some of 
Her Sisters 

“166 Louise on the Rhine and 
in Her New Home 

NOTE: Nos, 164, 165, 166 

ure the stories from ‘‘Seven Lit- 

tle Sisters’’ by Jane Andrews” 

"167 Famous Artists—I—(Land- 
seer and Bonheur) 


come part of the 


ong attractive covers. 
The grading is necessarily elasti 
hich they are assigned. This is 
for the most part, equally suite 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition 


being strengthened by the addition of new 
They include Fables and Myths, 
c and many titles are equall 


re, 


particularly true of the ti 


titles each year. 
Nature, 


covers, extra strong and durable, at 12 cents Per copy, $1.44 


hundred, prepaid. ORDER BY 


| *3812 Legends from Many 
j Lands 

*314 The Enchanted Bugle 
| and Othet Stories 


FIFTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 
Mw) i 


*92 Animal Life in the Sea 

*93 Story of Silk 

*94 Story of Sugar 

*96 What We Drink (Tea, 
Coffee and Cocoa) 

*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 


210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
*240 Story of King Corn 
*263 The Sky Family 
*280 Making of the World 
*281 Builders of the World 
*28%3 Stories of Time 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of 


of the Cabots 

Stories of the Norsemen 

Story of Nathan Hale 

Story of Jefferson 

Story of Bryant 

Story of Robert FE. Lee 

5 Story of Canada 

3 Story of Mexico 

Story of Robert Louis 

Stevenson 

Story of Hawthorne 

2 Biographical Stories— 
Hawthorne 





the 











Literature 
*35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections ‘from Alice 


Story of Grant 


Story of McKinley 





and Phoebe Cary 
The Story of Robinson 
Crusoe 
Selections from Hiawatha 
(for 3rd, 4th and 5th 
Grades) —Longfellow 
Our Animal Friends and 
liow to Treat Them 
Poems Worth Knowing— 
Book I-—Primary 
The 


and 


and 
Rhymes 


FOURTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 
*75 Story of Coal 
*76 Story of Wheat 
*77 Story of Cotton 
“154 Conquests of Little Plant 


’eople 


f Story of Dickens 

9 Story of the Flag 

> Story of First Crusade 
90 Story of Father Hennepin 
91 Story of La Salle 

*217 Story of Florence Night- 


ingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper 


Double Numbers 
64 or more pages. each 


Price: Paper Covers, 12c; 
Limp Cloth Covers, 18c. 


*401 Adventures of Pinoc- 
chio—Collodi— (4th gr.) 
*402 Ivanhoe (Cond. from 
Scott (Sth grade) 
*403 Harmful and Helpful 
Insects (6th grade) 
*404 The Nurnberg Stove 
-la Ramee (5th gr.) 
*405 Story of Roosevelt 


41 

#4 Story of Steam 
45 

57 

7 

















*186 Peeps into Bird Nooks--I 

"181 Stories of the Stars 

*205 Eyes and No Eyes and 
The Three Giants 


History and Biography 

*5 Story of Lincoln 

*56 Indian Children Tales 
*78 Stories of the Backwoods 
New 


De Soto 


*79 A Little England 
Vik 
*81 Stor 
*82 Story of Daniel 
*83 Story of Printing 
. Story of David Crockett 
*85 Story of Patrick Henry 
*8S6 American Inventors - 
(Whitney and Fulton) 
*87 American Inventors—II 
(Morse and Edison) 
*88 American Naval Heroes 
(Jones, Perry, Farragut) 


King 
y of 


Boone 






*89 Fremont and Kit Carson 

*91 Story of Eugene Field 

"178 Story of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill. 


*182 Story of Joan of Are 
Famous Artists—II— (Rey 
nolds and Murillo) 
*243 Famous Artists — III — 
(Millet) 
*248 Makers of European His 
tory 
Literature 
*90 Fifteen Selections 
Longfellow — illage 
Blacksmith, Children’s 
four, and others) 
95 Japanese Myths and Leg- 
ends 
Stories from the Old 
Testament 
(Abr.) — 
Prince 


from 


Water Babies 
Kingsley 
*159 Little Lame 
(Cond. )—Mulock 
the Treetops 


Tolmi of 
Little Lake 


of Ff 
*172 Labu_ the 
Dweller 
Tara of the Tents 
Night Before Christmas 
and Other Christmas 
Poems and Stories 
(Any Grade) 
Alice's First Adventures 
in Wonderland—Carrol! 
*202 Alice’s Further Adven- 
tures in Wonderland— 
Carroll 
Bolo the Cave Boy 
<wasa the Cliff Dweller 
yage to Lilliput (Abr. ) 
Hansel and Grettel, and 
Pretty Goldilocks 
Story-Lessons in 





Every- 


(6th grade) 











*219 Little Stories of Dis- 
are 


cove 
232 Story of Shakespeare 
*265 Four Little Discoverers 
Grandfa- 


in Panama 
274 Stories from 
ther’s Chair—Hawthorne 
5 When Plymouth Colony 
Was Young 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
"8 King of the Golden River 
—Ruskin 
The Golden Touch—Haw- 


thorne 
of Sindbad 


Story 
Sailor 

History in Verse (Sheri 
dan’s Ride, Independ 
ence Bell, ete. 

"113 Little Daffydowndilly 
and Other Storie s-- 
Hawthorne 

Story of Aladdin and of 
Ali Baba 

A Dog of Flanders—De 
la Ramee 

Heroes from King Arthur 

Whittier’s Poems—Sel. 

Jackanapes 

The Child of 
De la Ramee 

Heroes of Asgard — Se- 
lections 

Stories of Robin Hood 

Poems Worth Knowing— 
Book _ II—Intermediate 

What Happened at the 
Zoo, and Other Stories 

At the Back of the 
North Wind, Selection 
from—Macdonald 

Chinese Fables and Sto- 


ries 
‘309 Moni the Goat Boy 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland 


SIXTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 

*109 Gifts of the Forest 
Rubber, Cinchona, 
Resins, etc.) 

249 Flowers and Birds of 
Illinois 

*298 Story of Leather 

*299 Story of Iron 

Geography a 

*114 Great European Cities— 


*9 


*9 
*61 
*108 


the 


*180 
*183 


Urbino— 
*208 
*212 
*234 
"244 


*250 


*250 











day Manners 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





London and Paris) 














NUMBER, specifying limp 


*115 
*168 


Great European Cities— 

II (Rome and Berlin) 

Great European Cities— 

UI (St. Petersburg and 

Constantinople) 

*246 Waet i Saw in Japan— 
Ss 


Ti 
*247 The Chinese and Their 
_ Country 
*285 Story of Panama and 
the Canal 


*324 A Visit to Brazil 
*325 A Visit to Hawaii 
Agriculture 
*271 Simple Lessons in Ani- 
mal Husbandry—Book 
mo colt (Horses and Cattle) 
*272 Simple Lessons in Ani- 
mal Husbandry—Book 
" L (Sheep and Swine) 
History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians 
*74 Four More Great Mu- 
sicians 
“116 Old English Heroes (Al- 
fred, Richard the Lion- 
Hearted, Black Prince) 
English — Heroes 
(Cromwell, Wellington, 
Gladstone) 
Heroes of the Revloution 
Stories of Courage 
of Webster 


*117 I 


*160 
*163 
187 and 
ay 
Story of Napoleon 
Stories of Heroism 
7 Story of Lafayette 
Story of Roger Williams 
Lewis and Clark Expe- 
dition 
4 Story of William Tell 
253 Story of the Aeroplane 
36 Story of Belgium 
7 Story of Wheels 
3 Story of Slavery—Booker 
T. Washington 
Story of Frances Willard 
*326 Story of Harding 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida 
509 Story of Georgia 
511 Story of Illinois 
512 Story of Indiana 
513 Story of Iowa 
515 Story of Kentucky 
) Story of Michigan 
Story of Minnesota 
Story of Missouri 
Story of Nebraska 
Story of New Jersey 
Story of Ohio 
Story of Pennsylvania 
Story of Tennessee 
Story of Utah 
3 Story of West Virginia 
547 Story of Wisconsin 
Literature 
*1¢ 





10 Snow Image—Hawthorne 
11 Rip Van Winkle-Irving 

12 Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low—Irving 
Rab and His Friends 

Three Golden Apples— 
Hawthorne 
The Miraculous Pitcher 
—Hawthorne 

> The Minotaur—Haw- 

thorne _ 

"118 A Tale of the White 
Hills and Other Stories 
—Hawthorne 

Bryant s Thanatopsis, 
and Other Poems 

Ten Selections from 
Longfellow—(Paul  Re- 
vere’s. Ride, The Skel- 
eton in Armor, etc.) 

Selections from Holmes 
(The Wonderful One 
Hoss Shay, Old Iron- 
sides, and Others) 
The Pied Piper 
Hamelin—Browning 
The Great Carbuncle, Mr, 
Higgmbotham’s — Catas- 
trophe, Snowflakes — 
Hawthorne 

162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 


"119 
*120 


of 


*211 The Golden Fleec e— 
Hawthorne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes— 


. ory of Perseus) 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroes— 
(Story of Theseus) 
Tennyson's Poems—Sel, 
3 A Child’s Dream of a 
Star, and Other Stories 
—Dickens ? 
Responsive Bible Read- 
ings 


58 Pilgrim’s Progress (Abr.) 
64 Story of Don Quixote. 
77 Thrift. Stories—Benjamin 
Franklin and Others 


*284 Story of Little Nell 
(Cond, from Dickens) 

*294 The Dragon’s Teeth— 
Hawthorne 

*295 The Gentle Boy—Haw- 
thorne 

Literature 

*13 The Courtship of Miles 


Standish—Longfellow 
Evangeline—Longfellow 
Snowbound—Whittier 


*14 
*15 


contains, 
This is th 























per Copy 


ts per Copy 


for all grades in the school. 
in addition to many 
e most extended list of 
Each book has 32 or more 
Biography, History, 
y as well suited to the grad 
tles in the second, third 
d to pupils of any of the hi 
The titles indicated by an asterisk (*) in the 
following list are supplied also in limp cloth 


per dozen or $12.00 per 
cloth binding. 


*20 The Great Stone Face, 
Rill from the Town 
Pump—Hawthorne 

123 Selections from Words- 
worth (Ode on Immor- 


tality, We Are Seven, 
To the Cuckoo, etc.) 
124 Selections from Shelley 
~ ,and_ Keats 
125 The Merchant of Venice— 
Selections—Shakespeare 
*147 Story of King Arthur, 
as told by Tennyson 
“149 The Man Without a 
ou le 
*192 Story of Jean Valjean 
*193 Selections 
Sketch Book—Irving 
196 The Gray Champion— 
Hawthorne 
213 Poems of Thomas Moore. 
—Selected 
214 More Selections from the 
Sketch Book—Irving 
*216 Lamb’s Tales from Shakes- 
peare— Part I— (Tem- 
pest, Merchant of Ven- 
ice, Macbeth) 
*231 The Oregon Trail (Con- 
densed from Parkman) 
*235 Poems Worth Knowing 
- k III-—Grammar 
*238 Lamb’s Adventures of 
Jlysses—Part I 
*239 Lamb’s Adventures of 
Ulysses—Part 
*241 Story of the Iliad (Con- 
densed ) —Church 
*242 Story of the Aneid 
(Condensed ) —Church 
*251 Story of Language and 
Literature 
*252 Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 
*254 Story of “The Talisman” 
(Cond. from Seott) 
*259 The Last of the Mohicans 
(Cond. from Cooper) 
*260 Oliver Twist (Con- 
densed from Dickens) 
*261 Selected Tales of a Way- 
side Inn—Longfellow 
*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
(Cond. from Stowe) 
*297 Story of David Copperfield 
(Cond. from Dickens) 
*30% 7 Chariot Race—Wal- 
ace 
*311 Story of Jerusalem 
*315 Story of Armenia 
*316 Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare — Part II — 
(Hamlet, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream) 
Nature 
*278 Mars and Its Mysteries 
*279 The True Story of the 
Man in the Moon 
*17 Enoch Arden—Tennyson 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal— 
Lowell | Burns 
*19 Cotter’s Saturday Night— 
*23 The Deserted Village— 
Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner—Coleridge 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other 
*oems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
*129 Julius Cesar—Selections 
Shakespeare 
130 Henry the VIII-—Selec- 
tions—Shakespeare 
181 Macbeth - Selections — 
*142 
*143 


Shakespeare 

Scott's Lady of the Lako 
—Canto I 

Building of the Ship 
and Other Poems— 
Longfellow 

Horatius, Ivry, The Ar- 
mada—Macaulay 
Bunker Hill “Address— 
Selections from Adams 
and Jefferson Oration— 
Webster 

1 The Gold Bug—Poe 

3 Prisoner of Chillon and 
Other _Poems—Byron 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake 
—Canto II 


148 
*150 


** 
crest 


1 
1: 
*154 


155 Rhecus and Other Po- 
ems—Lowell 

156 Edgar Allan Poe—Biog- 
raphy and Sel. Poems 

*158 Washington's Farewell 
Addresses and First 
Inaugural 

169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Bi- 


ography and Sel. Poems 
Pau! H. Hayne—Biogra- 
phy and _ Selected Poems 
Life of Samuel Johnson 
—Macaulay 
Sir Roger de 
Papers—Addiso 
Poems Worth Knowing— 
Book IV—Advanced 
Lay of the Last Minstrel 
—Introduction and Can- 
to I-Scott 
*276 Landing of the Pilgrims 
(Oration) —Webster 
*305 Wee Willie 
Kipling 
*306 Howe’s Masquerade— 
Hawthorne 


170 
215 
*221 
*236 
237 


Coverley 
n 


Winkie— 


Geography, 
e above and 
and fourth 
gher grades. 
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The Story of Iron 
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WHEN WOMEN VISIT 
WASHINGTON 


Government Buildings — Linco!n 


Memorial — Unknown Soldier’s 
Tomb—Mount Vernon—all draw 
patriotic Americans to Washing- 
ton. Women visitors delight in 
this new hotel exclusively for 
this service. Highest standards. 
Appointments charming. Res- 
taurant opentopublic. 376rooms 
at $1.50 to $4.00aday. Notipping. 
Send for booklet. 


GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 
Union Station Plaza 
“WASHINGTON, D.C. 

















PUPILS EARN MONEY 


For School Equipment or Improvements. 


Sell our Vanilla Flavoring Extract. Every home 
uses it. Parents glad to help. Splendid oppor- 
tunity for advanced classes or Parent-Teachers 
Associations, No money needed to start. 
Send today for our offer to your school. 
THE CONSUMERS DISTRIBUTING CO. 
Dept.E. 7752 Tioga St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 


Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


WM. DAVIS, M. D. 
Woodbridge, N. J. 














WHAT WILL YOU CHARGE 


to display an elegant sample PIANO or 
PLAYER in your home and allow us to 
refer to you as our local representative ? 


Write today for Special Agents’ Display Plan No. 22. 
Haggerty-Cook Co.Inc.,Warren,Pa. 














| NOJOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Imake myself hear after beingdeaf for 25 years 
with these Artificial Ear Drums. | 
I wear them day and night. ; 
¢ They are perfectly comfort- 
, able. Noone seesthem. Write 
* me and I will tell you a true § 
; reales J ot deaf ciel Med . 

make you ear. ress 

ais Medicated Ear Drum 

atic: P. Way, Artificial Pat. Nov. 3. 1908 

Ear DrumCo. (Inc.,) 28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


STEEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with | 
















two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples. 
Write your copy pian and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
ost. Your order filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


FA OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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emma ; é —7 SIGMET RING 
GUARANTEED 5S YEARS 


All this jewelry is yours for selling only siz Boxes 


Mentho Nova Salve at 25c. Wonderful for catarrah, 
cute, influenza, etc. When sold return $1.50 and 

- end att 6 y . We 
Shonogrephs, watches. dishes. eweaters. etc. Orders bores tadav. 


U.S. Suppty Company. Box DE-28, Greenville, Pa. 
(nee 


Teaching Thrift in the School 











Par interested in a practical School Savings System; 
naar ch teaches the child to save, gives him absolute 
ction for his savings, and does not burden the teacher ? 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 


wi 
the @hear ‘x: Vactuphone 
New invention, resulting from-radio 
experiments, enables the deaf to hear 
Write for details or FREE Demonstration. 
GLOBE PHONE Mfi.Ca 1512-A, Reading Mass 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The only Encyclopedia 
in the world 
that is up-to-date 
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Malcah stepped forward and fell upon 
his knees at the Christ Child’s feet, 
holding up his one precious treasure, 
his little white lamb. 

“Tt is all I have,” he whispered 
brokenly, “it is for the King.” 

The wonderful eyes of the Mother 
looked down at him and smiled tender- 
ly. “It is the best gift of all,’’ she 
said, laying the Babe’s soft little hand 
on the boy’s upturned forehead. “Thy 
King is pleased with thee.” 

Malcah never remembered the rest 
of that night. He only knew that at 
last the light was gone, the crowd dis- 
persed, and that he found himself sob- 
bing on his mother’s shoulder. 

“Tt was the lady with the beautiful 
eyes,” Tamar was saying softly to 
— “Would that we had sheltered 

er.” 


The Birds’ Christmas Tree 


(Continued from page 30) 


others moved over to make room for 
the newcomers. At last the greedy 
ones saw that there was plenty for 
everyone, and soon all were feasting 
together as one big, happy family 
should. 

Ruth had been watching eagerly 
from the window to see what the birds 
would think of their party. When the 
first birds settled on the tree, she was 
almost afraid to breathe for fear of 
frightening them away. As more and 
more came, she was delighted and 
softly clapped her hands when the 
timid tomtits nibbled at the coconut 
she had put there especially for them. 

The little girl was so interested in 
seeing the birds happy that she almost 
forgot her own tree, and did not settle 
down to enjoy her gifts until it was 
too dark to see out of the window. 

The birds told all their friends 
about the wonderful new tree in the 
garden,—in the middle of winter, too, 
when a bird was lucky to find a few 
crumbs or a hard crust. 

More and more came each day, and 
Ruth was careful to see that there was 
always something in the baskets for 
them. 

“T never have had such a Christmas,” 
she said, as spring drew near. “It has 
lasted for months.” 

Just then a cardinal on a near-by 
tree poured out his little heart in a 
song of gratitude. We are quite sure 
that he was saying, “We thank you, 
little girl. You have been most kind. 
We will sing our sweetest songs to you 
all summer, and you may be sure that 
there will not be a single slug or in- 
sect left in your garden to hurt the 
flowers.” 


The Allen Plan of Teaching 
Spelling 
(Continued from page 24) 


the handling of absentees 
thorough and so easy. 

4. Tablets should remain in the hands 
of the teacher to prevent their be- 
ing lost, and for review next term. 
The pupil needs only a corrected 
copy of his Inexcusables for home 
study. No better nor more definite 
home assignment can be made. 

5. That a pupil will write a word 
correctly one day and then write 
it incorrectly the next day is true 
in exceptional cases only. The ex- 
ceptions will remain true under 
any plan. 

6. The success of the plan depends 
largely upon well-trained monitors 
who will save the teacher much 
time, but monitors’ work must be 
supervised. This plan may be 
carried out by pairing good and 
poor spellers. 

7. Do not add another class to the 
program. Alternate spelling with 
language on the first and second 
Fridays of the school month; with 
reading on the third and fourth 
Fridays of the _ school . month— 
since speliing, language and read- 
ing are all English work. 

8. The plan correlates well with 
writing, dictionary work, and lan- 
guage work study. 

9. It will be found convenient for ref- 
erence if the pupil will list his At- 
tempts as “First Hundred,” “Sec- 


so 





Yale University 

Harvard University 
Princeton University 
Columbia University 
Johns Hopkins University 
University of Illinois 
University of Virginia 
University of Minnesota 
University of Nebraska 
University of Pennsylvania 
Stanford University 
Mass. Inst. of Technology 
Vassar College 

U. S. Naval War College 
Virginia Military Institute 
Cornell University 

New York University 
McGill University 
Catholic Univ. of America 
Tulane University 
Radcliffe College 
University of California 
Georgetown University 
West Virginia University 
Lehigh University 


ae 


University of Oklahoma 
University of Missouri 
University of Maine 

Purdue University 
University of Washington 
Oregon Agricultural College 
Colgate University 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 
Vanderbilt University 
University of North Carolina 
University of Rochester 
Iowa State Teachers’ College 
University of Vermont 
University of Wisconsin 
Syracuse University 

Trinity College 

Washington & Lee University 
Rutgers College 

N. Y. State Teachers’ College 
Smith College 

Tufts College 

Williams College 

Wellesley College 
Dartmouth College 


p-to-date 


81 





New in 30 volumes 
Every volume new 


Among the many educational institutions and 
libraries using the AMERICANA are: 


University of Texas 

U.S. Military Academy 
Hunter College 
Randolph-Macon College 
Georgia School of Technology 
Pennsylvania State College 
Boston Public Library 

New York Public Library 
New York State Library 
California State Library 
Chicago Public Library 
Massachusetts State Library 
Springfield Public Library 
Detroit Public Library 
Minneapolis Public Library 
Rochester Public Library 
Cincinnati Public Library 
Cleveland Public Library 
Pennsylvania State Library 
Pittsburg Carnegie Library 
Providence Public Library 
Vermont State Library 
Spokane Public Library 
West Virginia State Library 
Milwaukee Public Library 


The AMERICANA is a “Digest” of all the 
knowledge of the world today. 


The Encyclopedia 


ERICANA 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 










ond Hundred,” etc., and then col- 


lect his Inexcusables in the same 
way. ©, 
CAUTIONS Pe 
1. In order to discover the words the 
pupil cannot spell, be sure he does 


not study or see the words before 
they are pronounced. 

Be sure that the pupil does at- 
tempt each word of the term’s list. 


2 
3. Be sure the pupil does learn the 
4 
5 






words he has missed. 


. Be sure the pupil’s Inexcusable 

list is kept and reviewed next term. 

Be sure to review previous term’s 
wd 





Get the facts of 
EDUCATIONAL , : 
SALESMANSHIP Satis agit tins Mekustien aad tien 







































drill on those words. Test first = 

F you are i et we to rey taser B ne and then assign the missed words mies = Book 1—For First Half of First Year 

cationa sefulness, t significan - : 

work and to earn a significant return, 6 eT aiain spell slowly and | Book II—For Second Half of First Year 
consider Educational Salesmanship. ia syste" ; . ° e 

The "recent publication of —— Pic- ee ee Book IlI—For First Half of Second Year 
tured Ency edia has created an oppor- . 
tunity such as never re = this — lower grades it is well to require Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year 
cation tn both sohoel and heme, Here at pupils to keep their fingers on the (Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 
last is the kind of thing the educational words being spelled. In some 
world has been looking for! Already classes it may be well to permit 
thousands of educators have endorsed pupils to correct from a correct PREPAID PRICES: 





Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. F. E. 






Spaulding, head of the Department of Edu- copy on the board. 
reg, Am Deirenue. says: 7. Teacher should call for the num- In Strong 16 Cents er ( 
“As a practical encyclopedia for ber of the word occasionally to see Paper Covers p Opy 
young people, it has no rival.” that all have the right word. a" 
A woman principal in one of our large 8. Check monitors’ work to make sure In Limp 2 Cents er ( 
cities recently wrote: they are efficient. Gee Cloth Covers Dp Opy 
“T never thought about selling 9. Insist from the start that no ex- Ea Ce Os DC 





books before, but I know I can sell 
Compton's, and I know from my 


cuse will be accepted for a pupil’s Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor, Slippery Rock, 










































mperianas ates guenen heer aia peg 3 al ye cn Mpa Do (Pa.) State Normal School, and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, A.M., 
1y Never has any set of books been so high- the dictionary. This will eneare Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock State Normal School 
SB reece sage ec lY f nies Tly attention and prevent carelessness. Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS B 
iar ecgenicaie rls ~e in 10. Make sure the pupil’s Inexcusable a , deaienwiemene 
requests for the books from every part of list for home study is corrected be- HESE delightful books are part of a new series of Primers and Read- SEC 
the country. Our sales force ——— ag bore the list is taken home for ers, prepared upon an entirely new plan. The authors, both of Made for 
ee ey ee oo een study. whom are experts in teaching Reading, have prepared them to meet = 
from S50 pur week to $5000 per year. 11. If the pupil does not know how to all the requirements of standard courses of study, employing method and ee 
If you are interested now or are likely use his dictionary, teach him how. material of such compelling interest that all teachers of elementary pupils finished i 
to be interested in Suns, write Mr. A. E- 12. Require words missed from Inex- will find them a desirable and useful addition to their equipment. git top 
pat gee ro ee an ee cusable lists to be written in three If used as basal texts the books for each year will furnish the necessary doors (S 
tion attached. or more good sentences, always un- fundamentals for that year’s work. If used as supplementary readers they combinat 
F. E. COMPTON & CO., derscoring that part of the word offer well graded and well adapted material to follow any system. ag 
58 E. Washington Street, Chicago previously missed but now correct. PROVAI 
SAMPLE PAGE OF THE TABLET oa ay 
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rss erry Se erry res 
\ ak ak ca eed 2. seperate ...e0- 2. .separate ° 
| 3. portable ..... Bissbeeeee tions Hl 
SAVE $ $ on SHOES 4. goverment ...4..government . .(3). ow 
Direct from the World’s Shoe Center 5. bob wire ....5..barbed wire ..(1). PR 
6. peice of pie...6..piece of pie..(10).. 
» Ladies’ stylish, a $2 35 [SOE knanesed 7..robbed ........ (6) 
sible Broad Toe ~ ‘The words checked and corrected 
Last Boot. Ideal for Postpaid with missed parts underscored (given 
street or classroom. Black; full above in bold-faced type) in the Miss- 
top; smooth, soft kid-finished ed column are to be corrected in the 
uppers ; air cushion tread rubber columns headed Inexcusables in the COM. DRAP 
heels; flexible-sewed sole. Per- back of the tablet. A sample extract or 
fect fit, supreme comfort and from one of those pages follows. Ye 
ee cree SAMPLE OF INEXCUSABLES “ou 
makes this a special value. INEXCUSABLES INEXCUSABLES 
Sizes 2’.—8, lc acabwwenvuhcereeucere 1. separate ...... (8)... 
For Everyone BD  6068ded 2050006440900 ES. 28O)s ce 
From Factory To Foot jrine Family Bi cksseess hese eesascce 3. barbed wire ...(1)... Yrs, 0 
} arp -. oat $2.69 Bitcbecbsschccenelaen > = or pie...(10)... 14 Yrs, Oo 
| kid-ski . Dish ae sus MTTYTT TT) . robbe ecccesce 6)... . 3 6 
| FReciil-cowel prkovt Postpaid ; N » Saks h f (6) f Specimen Illustration from Happy Hour Readers mage 
soles. Durable rubber NOTE: cach of the four pages 0 eer TS. O} 
ee Beat te Inexcusables should hold fifty words. in vary aiyeniognnn pe of the series is the fact that separate volumes are provided Yrs. 0} 
weight. coe 2iz—f, A student is not apt to miss more than r eac alf year’s work, This means that when a pupil receives his book for the second irs, o| 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! . No, 1072 ‘ A p s term the material will be entirely new to him and his interest will be revived in a way not B14 Yrs. cf 
: . / 200 words in one term. possible if the material ‘for each year were al] in one volume. 1 ‘rs. of 
| FREE!: F thchnyce po Bonnie meek The figures in parenthesis after the These ee are soa on i seats, Method, oe sony and action being adapted } u Yrs.0) 
° merchandise. : . from we nown rhymes and stories relating to child life and activities. The common f 4Yrs, of 
Sent Free on request. Write Now! —— refer to aoe — which 4 idioms of a child's conversation, also the easiest initial blends are iia, as mine a com- Yrs. of 
QUICKSTEP SHOE COMPANY, Dept7, BOSTON pupils are supplied. or example: mon words that the young pupil should know, with such frequent repetition as to fix them 11 Yrs, of 
{________ i (3) Carelessness in enunciation— permanently in the memory. Thus, by an accurately devised plan, the child is led from © WYrs. of 
Slovenliness; (1) Wrong Word—Pro- individual sentences through groupings of sentences to continuous reading. ; pe 
preety Ts. 0 
VICTOR Portable nunciation; (10) Rule for “i” before - B  14Yrs. of 
STEREOPTICON PERFECT PROJECTOR “e”__Mnemonie device as indicated: ATTRACTIVE IN PRESENTATION—CORRECT IN PEDAGOGY » WYrs, of 
(6) Rule for doubling final consonant. CONVENIENT IN SIZE—ECONOMICAL IN PRICE Bose 
Aili The part of the word that was miss- The child's ho : a ee h H B %olutior 
j : ry * ° Hi urs in school shou e ha i meee 
ffl (O\ 9 sae pss rliyon ely <i eum “4 neey in ie work as well as in his play. He is yo 
C 5 : - appy when doing things which interest him, and the Hap one 
C UVRITE For. sist in remembering. Hour Readers are designed to arouse and hold his interest.” ay eit ( 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC The series when complete will consist of eight books, two for $2,£0 ne 
, 203 VICTOR BLDG. DAVENPORT IOWA for each grade from the first to the fourth inclusive, carefully Of any ONE 








Our Country graded, attractive in presentation and prepared along correct 
pedagogical lines. 








(Continued from page 53) The books are convenient and economical in form, printed 


Deafn ess Ill, Reading and Literature. — A in type properly adapted to the age requirements and sub- 
a, study of types of Americans as de- stantially bound in either paper or limp cloth covers. 
ss 





cat ° “ 4 Nearly every page and lesson in the Ha Hour Reader 
Porters heating te sow bein he picted in such books as Larcom’s A is finely illustrated, most of the pictures aa in color. This 
M ness or defective hearing from N ew England Girlhood (Houghton adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of the books, and not 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- | Miffin); Inman’s The Old Santa Fé 











only holds the interest of the child, but helps in the study of 












ness, Relaxed orSunkenDrums, | Tyqil (Crane & Co); Twain’ the text. 
Thickened Drums, Roaring and : 0); it wain's This plan of small books, each being intended to cover a half 
‘. Hissing Sounds, erforated (Clemens’) Life on the Mississippi year’s work, will commend itself to teachers, pupils and par- 
; Wholly or Partially Destroyed (Harper) ; Thwaites’ Daniel Boone ents because it makes it possible to furnish fresh, new books 
: i ’ Drums,Discharge from Ears, etc. (Appleton) ; H. S. Fiske’s Provincial to ed — as —" at Ns agg oe , It is equally de- 
° * Sei 4 ge sirable either in free text boo > ti 3, 
Be Common cones Ear Drums Types in American Fiction (Chautau- soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for further — 
Rn bey etic ginny s & bn ar te mes wd 4 qua). use, or in schools where the pupil purchases his own books. 1Seaekee 
defectivein thenatural eardrums, They are simple Paral . p The value of these books cannot be fully appreciated until they have 
devices, which the wearer easily fits into the ears lel Reading for P upils and been put into actual use. Senda Trial Order Today. See Prices Above. 












where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. Teachers 


Write today for our 168 page FREE book on DEAF- Books F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COo., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


ESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. Shal The St 70 C 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., I ted aler, Lhe Story of Our Continent; B i int. 
462 Inter-Southern Bldg, ‘LOUISVILLE, KY. Brigham, From Trail to Railway; a eereneermen merrae Leaue ema Rmnmnne Sreee-? 
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AGood Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


922 


Per Secti 
$ | PLE) without Doors 


With Disappearing 
Glass Doors___.. 








5 
$ 2 Per Section 


0n Approval ~Direct to User 


1T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finesthomes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 


different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 


tractiveappearance. Styleshownabove isbeautifully 
finished in SOLID OAK, Price complete as shown 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 


binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 


doors (Sections dust-proof) 


$12.75, Price for same 


combination, without doors, $9.75. Other styles in 
different grades and finishes at correspondingly low 
prices, Shipped direct from factory ON AP- 
PROVAL at a considerable saving TO YOU. 


Tite for new catalog No,24 


eC. J. Lundst 


Mfrs, Sectional Bookcases and 


rom Mfg. Co 


., Little Falls, N. ¥. 
Filing Cabinets 





How to Pass Examinations 


PREPARE BY STUDYING PAST EXAMINATIONS 


These P 


viewe 


to pass any teachers, 


ast examinations with answers re- 
carefulty, wil prepare the student 
events or Civi Ser- 


vice examination offeredia anystate in the 
Union, These examinations were prepared. 


nearly a'l of them, under the direct super- 

visicn of Judge Draper, Lete Commissioner 

of Education for New York and former 
COM. DRAPER president of the University of Iiinois. 


NEW YCRK STATEE 


fy 





XAMINATIONS for 14 YEARS PAST— 
ANSWERS COMPLETE 


“QUESTION AND ANSWER BOOKS” 


Sixteen of them containing 29 subjects. 
Price complete postpaid $2.5 


WYrs, of Exam, 
4Yrs, of Exam, 
M4 Yrs. of Exam, 
14Yrs, Pe pram. 
rs. of Exam, 
Yrs. of Exam, 
4 Yrs. of Exam, 
4 Yrs, cfExam, 
11 Yrs. of Exam. 
Yrs. of Exam, 
MWYrs, of Exam. 
MYrs. of Exam. i 
14 Yrs. of Exam, 
14 Yrs, of Exam. i 
11 Yrs. of Exam, 
M Yrs, of Exam. 
1 Yrs, of Exam, 
14Yrs, of Exam, 
Yrs, of Exam. 


n Arithmetic,* 
in Crammar, 

2. Ceography, 

a Physiolo 
n Spelling, 

21 Methods, 
n Civil Gov.,* 
2 U.S. Hist.,* 
2 Engtish Com., 


a Reading,* 


in Rhetoric,” 
n Literature, 
2 Botany, 

n Physics, 

n Chemistry, 
n Zoology, 











14 Yrs, of Exam, 


2 Geology, 


Solutions given to all problems, 
Revised Editions in 1918, 


Any one of the above 


with Ans. $ .25 
with Ans. .25 
withA 


» withAns, .25 


3000 words .25 
with Ans. .25 
with Ans, .25 
with Ans. .25 


* with Ans. .25 
nSchoolLaw,* with Ans, .25 


with Ans, .25 


2 Gen. History, withAns. .25 


with Ans. .25 
with Ans. .25 
with Ans. .25 
with Ans, .25 
withAns. .25 
with Ans. .25 
withAns, .25 





2 SchoolEcoaomy, with Ans, 25 


Sc-Jects 25 cents: any four (4) $1.00; 


any eizat (8) $1.59; 4 (14) $2.C0, The ccmricte $5.60 se 


for $2.£0 postna 
Ot any ONE sa 


cents each in quai 
<CT when ordered for Class 


aie of 10 or more 


E. 


BALL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


| Box 43 





tealistic 


Ths cure, couragement and the pitfalls of Failure. How to Win! 


tion, Prising book is absolutely free. Nocharge. .No obliga- 
AUT pur copy is waiting for you. Write for it sew. Just acdress 


WONDERFUL BOOK—read about it! 
Tells how easily Stories and Plays arecon- 


free to Writers! 


ceived, written, perfected, 
who don’t DREAM they can write, suddenly 
find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the 
Story Queens l'veand work. How bright men 
and women, without any special experience, 
learn to their own amazement that their sim- 
plest Ideas may furnish briiliant plots forPlays 
4 andStories. Howone’s own Imagination may 


sold, How many 


vide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that 
ing Happy Success and Handsome Cash 


Royaltics. How new writers get their names 
m4 into print. How to tell if you ARE a writer. 

How to develop your “‘story fancy,’’ weave 
Clever word-pictures and unique, thrilling, 
plots. How your friends may be your worst judges. How 


HORS’ PRESS, Dept.257,AUSURN, NEW YORK 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Turkington, My Country (all Ginn) ; 
Laut, Pathfinders of the West; Hage- 
dorn, You Are the Hope of the World; 
McMurry, Pioneers of the Mississippi 
Valley (all Macmillan) ; Parkman, The 
Oregon Trail (condensed, F. A. Owen 
Pub. Co.); Heberd, The Pathbreakers 
from River to Ocean (University Pub. 
Co.) ; Ingersoll, The Crest of the Con- 
tinent (Donnelley); Rocheleau, Great 
American Industries (Flanagan) ; 
Southworth and Kramer, Great Cities 
of the United States (Iroquois Pub. 
Co.) ; Hotchkiss, Representative Amer- 
ican Cities (Houghton Mifflin) ; 
Thwaites, How George Rogers Clark 
— the Northwest (A. C. McClurg & 
0.). 
MAGAZINES—ESPECIALLY: 
National Geographic Magazine: 
“The Immediate Necessity for Military 
Highways” (Nov.-Dec., 1917). 
Outlook: “The New Adirondacks” 
(May 24, 1916); “The Traveler and 
the Automobile and Travel Sketches” 
(April 25, 1917); “What Will Amer- 
ica’s Poor Roads Cost the Public This 
Year?” (June 4, 1919); “The Nation’s 
Industrial Progress and the National 
Highway Bill” (March 31, 1920); 
“To-morrow’s Highway and To-day’s” 
(Lincoln Highway) (Sept. 1, 1920). 
Literary Digest: “Federal Aid for 
Highways” (July 29, 1916). 


Free Supplementary Material 
(To be had upon application, without 
cost) 

Folders published by various rail- 
roads, especially noteworthy ones being 
B. & No. 6, 1922; A. T. & S. F.: 
Santa Fé Grand Canyon Line, Cali- 
fornia—the Santa Fé Way, Grand 
Canyon Outings, California Picture 
Book; Missouri Pacific; C. B. & Q.; 
Pennsylvania; New York Central 
(Adirondacks); Southern; Southern 
Pacific (Sunset’ Route). 

Folders published by steamship com- 
panies, especially Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company—Travel by Sea between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco and 
New York. 

PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

Washington—the city that no pa- 
triotic American can visit without a 
better realization of the value of his 
citizenship (B. & O. R. R.); Lake 
Tahoe Country (Lake Tahoe Asso’n, 
Chamber of Commerce, San Francis- 
co); Pennsylvania-New Jersey His- 
torical Tour. (Penn.-N. J. Histor- 
ical Automobile Asso’n, Philadelphia, 
Pa.) 

From Director of National Park Ser- 
vice (Dept. of <onrts Washington, 

Yellowstone National Park; Crater 
Lake National Park; Sequoia and Gen- 
eral Grant National Parks; The Hot 
Springs of Arkansas; Rocky Mountain 
National Park; Grand Canyon Nation- 
al Park; Yosemite National Park; 
Mesa Verde National Park; Glacier 
National Park; Wind Cave National 
Park; Casa Grande National Monu- 
ment; Etc. 

Reports of State Highway Depart- 
ments, some especially good ones to be 


had. 

Pamphlets gotten out by Publicity 
Bureaus of the different states, such 
as Motor Tours in Vermont; The 
Green Mountains of Vermont. ‘ 

Pamphlets by various Tourist 
Bureaus such as Travel Geography of 
Colorado (Denver, Colo. Tourist 
Bureau). ; ‘ 

Booklets distributed by either Immi- 
gration or Agricultural Departments 
of the different states, such as The 
Story of Colorado. 

Bulletins issued by the Department 
of Interior, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. (ask for catalog). 

Booklets gotten out by various in- 
dustrial plants, Armour, Ford, etc. 


Obtainable by Request to Chamber of 
Commerce 

The Annual Statistical Report of 
1921 (San Francisco); Napa “The 
Beautiful” (Napa, _ California) ; 
Trips in and around San Francisco 
(San Francisco); Portland, Oregon— 
Featuring the Columbia River High- 
way (Portland, Ore.) ; Tourists’ Guide 
of Portland and Vicinity (Portland, 
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- tendent of the schools of Grand Forks, 








“Our High School Building is 
equipped with Kewaunee furniture in 
the Physics, Chemistry, Biology and 
Geography laboratories and in the 
Domestic Science and Art Depart- 
ment. 


The equipment is satisfactory in 
every respect. It is substantial in con- 
struction; beautiful in appearance, and |= 
admirably adapted to the purpose for | 
which it is designed.” 


So writes W. C. Stebbins, Superin- 
North Dakota. 





Instructor’s Desk, 
Number 1401 



















































letters as the one printed above. 
lar expressions in our files. 


for a copy of the Kewaunee Book. 
quiries to the factory at Kewaunee. 


100 Lincoln St., 
New York Office: 70 Fifth Avenue. 





CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 
DENVER HOUSTON LITTLE ROCK OMAHA 
OKLAHOMA CITY GREENSBORO, N.C. 


BATON ROUGE 


Address all in- 


LABORATORY FURNITURE G f EXPERTS 


C. G. Campbell, Treasurer and General Mgr. 
Kewaunee, Wis. 
Canadian Sales Division: 615 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
BRANCH OFFICES 
ALBUQUERQUE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
JACKSON, MISS. 


SPOKANE 
SALT LAKE CITY 


COLUMBUS 
PHOENIX 


lt is a pleasure to be engaged in a business that elicits such 
We have many hundred simi- 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is built for the teaching of 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Agriculture, Electricity, Domestic 
Science or Art, Manual Training or Kindergarten work. 
It is free. 


Ask 



























Ore.); Chattanooga—The City Built , 











The New “Empire” Movable Chair Desk 


Unequalled strength, durability, simplicity 
of adjustments 





srep REP isn® 
— Feb. 18, 1919 


Model “‘S” 


Don’t fail to see our line of 


Stationary Desks, Portable Folding Chairs, 
Tablet Arm Chairs and Kindergarten Chairs. 


Ask us for catalog of items in which you are interested. 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 


EMPIRE BUILDING, 144 North St., Rochester, N. Y. 



































Drives Away 
Headaches—Safely 


| 
Teaching is twice as hard when 3 
a headache comes on, But it can 3 
be relieved ina jiffy with an appli- E 
cation of Vaseline” Mentholated E 
Petroleum Jelly. Just rub a little E 
gently on the temples and fore- E 
head. Keep a tube of it in your | 
desk for yourself and your pupils. 
Wewill gladly send you a sample 
tube of this valuable preparation. 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 


(Consolidated) 


State Street New York 


Vaseline 


Reg US. Pat.Off: 


MENTHOLATED 


» PETROLEUM JELLY, 























MUSIC WITHOUT NOTES. Simple as a-b-e, 
800,000 children and grown-ups have learned. No 
knowledge of note music and no teacher required ; 
no lessons by mail. Sent FREE on Trial, 100 fa- 
mous vocal and instrumental selections printed in 
wonderful new EASY FORM Music in one book. 


SEND NO MONE If you don’t learn in 5 days 


to play SEVERAL pieces 
send it back. Or, if you keep it, pay only 6%c for 
each selection. Act whileSPECIAL HALF-PRICE 
OFFER LASTS! Noextracharges. Be sure to 
state how many white keyson your piano or organ, 
Easy Method Music Co., 1260 Clarkson Bldg., Chicago, I]. 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 


Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


Millinery Lessons FREE 


Teachers, you can easily learn Millinery Designing and 
Making during your spare moments IN TEN WEEKS, 
Millinery Designers 

















ranklin 
a Week 
Rochester, N.Y. 
in Millinery Design- 


Frequently Earn 
Mail to 
$45 to $100 /, 
f Institute 
Dept. K-838 
Send Coupon Kindly send me 
Immediately , € sample ‘of lessons 
aking as 
taught in ten weeks’ 











on Diversity of Products (Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.); The Motor Truck and 
the Pavement—Report of Municipal 
Committee (Cleveland, 0.) ; The Pike’s 
Peak Region (Colorado Springs, 
Colo.); Daily Doings in the Pike’s 
Peak Region (Colorado Springs, 
Colo.) ; Pike’s Peak by Auto (Colorado 
Springs). 

(Such data are so varied and so 
easily obtained that the foregoing are 
to be considered only as suggestive.) 
From Travel Bureau—Western Lines 
646 Transportation Bldg., Chicago 

Arizona and New Mexico Rockies; 
Colorado and Utah Rockies; Northern 
Lakes; Pacific Northwest and Alaska; 
Zion National Monument, Utah; Cali- 
fornia for the Tourist; Mount Rainier 
National Park, Washington; Rocky 
Mountain National Park. 


To be Purchased for Small Sums 


From Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: R.S. Yard, “The National 
Parks Portfolio” (pamphlet edition, 
85 cents; book edition 55 cents); A. 
Hague, “Geological History of Yellow- 
stone National Park.” (10 cents); W. 
H. Weed, “Geysers” (10 cents); F. H. 
Knowlton, “Fossil Forests of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park” (10 cents), 
W. C. Kendall, “Fishes of the Yellow- 
stone National Park.” (Bureau of 
Fisheries—5 cents). 


Is Your “Scare” in This List? 


The following list of statements in- 
tended to frighten students is the re- 
sult of contributions given to me by a 
group of university scholars. It would 
be interesting to know to what extent 
teachers substitute appeals to possible 
undesirable results for the more im- 
portant responsibility of trying to 
cause students to do their class work 
through genuine interest in the same. 
Examine the list to discover your fa- 
vorite expression or the favorite ex- 
presion of some one of your associates 
or former teachers. 

1. “If you do not want to pay at- 
tention, you will be the loser and you 
will pay for it at the end of the year.” 

2. “It doesn’t make any difference 
to me whether you get through or not.” 

3. “I may give a test at any time, 
so be prepared.” 

4. “If I catch anyone whispering 
during the class, he may leave the 
class and not come back.” 

5. “It’s nothing to me whether you 
learn anything or not.” 

6. “What will your parents think 
if you don’t pass your grades?” 

7. “When students have one way 
of fooling me I have twenty ways of 
fooling them.” 

8. “Let this be a warning to you.” 

9. “Exams may be expected any 


” 





ay. 

10. “If you don’t buckle down and 
get this work now, I don’t know how 
you will ever get through next year, 
for it is even harder.” 

11. “You have given me only excuses 
so far, from now on you will have to 
produce results.” 

12. “If you do not keep quiet I shall 
be forced to report you to your grade 
principal.” 

13. “If your work does not pick up 
at once you had better withdraw from 
the class.” 

14. “The office is at the other end of 
the hall.” 

15. “Everything depends on this ex- 
amination regardless of daily work.” , 

16. “There is absolutely no excuse 
for a late paper—it will be marked 
‘D’ regardless of its merits.” 

17. “I seldom pass more than half 
the class.” 

18. “Here’s the material, take it or 
leave it, I don’t care.” 

19. “If you can’t get this, this is no 
place for you, you are in the wrong 
pew.” 

20. “It is immaterial to me whether 
you get anything out of this.” 

21. “If your work isn’t in, it is your 
own fault. The poor list on Monday 
will show.”—J. B. Edmondson, in “Mid- 
land Schools.” 





Nothing worth while was ever ac- 
complished without persistent effort. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 




















A SPLENDID NEW PUBLICATION 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


ANNUAL 


A Reprint of the Material that Appeared in 
the Magazine during 1921—Rearranged and 
Classified by Subjects for Convenient Use. 


600 Large, Double Column Pages — Many Illustrations 
Durable Limp Cloth Binding 


For new subscribers to Normal Instructor-Pyi. 
mary Plans who have not had access to any 
of the 1921 issues. 

For teachers who started their subscriptions 
sometime during 1921 and therefore did 
not receive all of this very useful and help- 
ful material. 

For teachers who have lost or mislaid any of 
the 1921 copies of the magazine or found it 
necessary to cut certain pages for class use, 

For alert teachers who avail themselves of 
helpful reference to material that appeared 
in previous issues of Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. Many teachers make scrap 
books of special features that have perma- 
nent value. This Annual reproduces all of 
the material appearing in the monthly is- 
sues of 1921 except full page illustrations, 
and correlated reading matter, and not only 
gives all these features in the most usable 

Sat form but saves the time required to make 
1 5 PER COPY the scrap book. 

$ e 0 POSTPAID For every teacher of methodical disposition 

who appreciates the advantages and facili- 

ties of having in one comprehensive volume such a vast amount of help 
on so many practical subjects. 


Ideally Adapted for Use as a Plan Book 


The Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 1921 Annual is in reality the very 
firiest Plan Book that any teacher could wish for. The material is so ar- 
ranged and classified for helpful use throughout the year, that it consti- 
tutes a practical outline of the standard and special subjects of study. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CONTENTS 

















EAOWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY. 























Editorial Contributions Pedagogy 

Reading Miscellaneous 

Geography Rural School and Com- 

Arithmetic munity 

Language and Literature By Some of Us, for All of 

Biography Us 

Handwork and Drawing Primary Methods and De- 

Hygiene vices 

School Gardens and Nature Suggestions for Grammar 
Study Grades 

Bird Stories Teachers’ Help - One - An- 

Projects other Club 

Americanization and Citi- Poems Teachers Have 
zenship Asked For 

Methods of Instruction Entertainment 


Although the above list suggests a wide range of subject matter and a 
large amount of timely and practical helps, no teacher except a reader of 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans can appreciate the immense quantity of 
useful and inspirational material included in a year’s issues of the maga- 
zine. In the 1921 Annual this vast amount of material has been brought 
together in one volume, thus providing a work of exceptional value and 
usefulness to teachers. 

As publishers, we are constantly receiving requests from our subscrib- 
ers for back numbers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and quite fre- 
quently are unable to supply them. These requests come from teachers 
who, for various reasons, lack certain copies, and who value all the issues 
of the magazine so highly that they wish to have their files complete. This 
Annual, with the material published during the year reproduced, will make 
it possible for this to be accomplished. For every teacher who has had the 
magazine each month this volume will come as a renewed fountain of 
helpfulness. 

We also frequently receive inquiries from teachers regarding permanent 
binders for filing their issues of Normal Instructor-Primiary Plans. This 
Annual furnishes the published material as above stated, durably and con- 
veniently bound, at a lower price than would be paid for a good binder. 

This is a big book. It is 7 x 10% inches in size, and contains 600 
pages with two columns of reading matter to the page. Owing to the 
fact that the larger part of the cost of the material and engravings had 
been charged against its original use in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
we are enabled to supply this large book at a much lower price than would 
otherwise be possible. 


Price, in limp cloth covers, $1.50 per copy, postpaid. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal), $3.20. 


F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


December 1999 














Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, Iowa. (Send Orders to Nearest wae! 
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“yankee Doodle House”= Van Rensselaer Mansion 


PICTURES THAT INSPIRE PATRIOTISM 


The picture above is of one of the old- 
est houses in America. Its interesting 
and romantic history goes back to 1642. 
Here “Yankee Doodle” was written. Re- 
produced in hand-colored reproof etching 
8x12 inches, it is one of a series ‘we 
offer not only for their great historical 
value, but for the unusual beauty of the 
pictures themselves. Its presence in the 
room is a constant reminder of the foun- 
dation period of Our Country a daily 
lesson in patriotism. 

This picture with a copy of the origi- 
nal text of “Yankee Doodle” enclosed 
will be sent upon receipt of money order 
or check for $1.25, or, if preferred, by 
parcel post collect. If you are not highly 
pleased with the picture you may return 
it and we will refund the money. 


THEODORE COMPTON 
Dept. N, 160 Fifth Ave., New York. 











How to 





Put On Flesh 


wry NOT gain from 
10 to 35 pounds; why § 
not round out yourneck, § 
chest and bust and make £ 
yourself as attractive as 
you wish to be and can be? 

I KNOW you can because I 
have helped over 50,000 women 
to gain from 10 to 35 pounds. 


Individual Instruction 
Ican help you attain your proper 
weight. In your home. ithout 
drugs. By individual instructions 
inexercises, diet and breathing— 
scientific, natural methods, such 
as your physician approves. 

If you knew how surely, how easily, 
how inexpensively your weight can be 
increased, you would write me at once. 

Tell me your faults of health or look 
figure. I respect your confidence and oe ten ag 
I will send you my illustrated booklet falland pl a mp 
FREE, showing you how to stand, walk i bapprbocrsecl.' preg my gpa 
and breathe correctly. Write today. #8 Smooth and firm. 






From pupils’ letters 

* One year ago today 
I weighed only 100 
pounds. Now I weig 
126, and Oh! I feel so 
well and rested.’’ 


Picts { friends tell me 






**My neck and chest 
Susanna Cocroft ays iilsigetricets 
\,_ Dept. 300 1819Broadway New York 3 


















LIKA-DIAMOND 7-stone cluster ring, 
solid gold mounting, Pay postman $4.50, 
wear ring 10 days; if satisfied, pay us $2 a 
month for 6 mcnths. Price complete $16.50, 

PINKEY RING--for the little finger--solid 
14 K green gold fancy mounting set with 

enuine black onyx, with sparkling LIKA- 

MAMOND in centre of onyx. 
gine-turned white gold trimmings. Pay 
poaen # wear ring 10 days; if satis- 

ed, pay us $2 a month for 4 months. 
Price complete $11.50. 

LIKA-DIAMOND solitare, set in fancy 
Pierced white gold, heavy solid 14 K green 
gold mounting. Sides of ring trimmed with 

eautiful enginesturned white gold. Pay 
ee ey $3.50, wear ring 10 days, if satis- 
ied pay us $2a month for 5 months. Price 
complete 50. 

Take your choice, you need send no money. 
Simply send name, address and finger-size. 
State which pane 7ou want. 

IMPERIAL IMPORTING CO. 
357-E Westminster St., Providence, R. 1. 





fry | 


Woman’s World,  (Monthly)) Qur Price 


ood Stories, (Monthly) 
American Woman, Month) $1.00 
The Household, (Monthly) ALL FIVE 


eFarm Journal, (Monthly)) for 1 Teak 
ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 143 


A Dollar Bill will do—We take the risk 
Send all orders to 


Whitlock & Summerhays 
25 North Dearboru Street, CHICAGO 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'6x7, $1. 
Note size 6'4x10, $2. Letter size 





10x12's, $3.50. Full directions, 
ink and spones complete. Also sent 
c.0.D. rger sizes. Send or Cir- 
cular, Sample of Work, nd pec 
ack Offer to Teachers. Satisfaction or 
HER and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 

i COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


Money B; 
W, FIs 





Scientific Guesswork in Division 
(Continued from page 33) 


too large. Trying 5 we find it correct. 
To find the second figure of the quo- 
tient, eliminate the three right-hand 
figures of both dividend and divisor. 
The first figure 4 will be contained in 
83 eight times but the amount to carry 
will make the two left-hand figures of 
the product 37, so 8 is too large. We 
find 7 to be correct. 

Give much practice in finding quotient 
figures. A good exercise is to write 
on the board ten examples which con- 
form to the type which the children 
are learning and practice finding quo- 
tient figures without completing the 
division. Have the children tell how 
they find the quotient figures. 

Be sure to have the children master 
the facts of one type before passing on 
to the next type. The teacher must 
be sure to understand these types or 
the chances are that the children will 
not get a clear idea of how to find the 
quotient figures. Do not go too fast. 
Let the children assimilate the facts of 
one type, then drill on that and other 
types in review. When the children 
can tell the types and select them from 
a lot of miscellaneous examples they 
are ready to go on to the next type. 
Do not neglect (a) the type in which 
the dividend ends in 0 or (b) the type 
in which zeros occur in the quotient be- 
fore the division is complete. 





(a) (b) 
360 103 
145/52200 136|14008 
435 136 
870 408 
870 408 





The New Chriztmas Stocking 


(Continued from page 34) 


that she attracts little attention from 
the dock officers. Nothing but a fish- 
ing brig she seems, and a poor one at 
that. 

Then you hear stealthy steps along 
the road leading to the dock, the 
creeping shuffle of a stevedore heavily 
laden, and you see the man with a box 
on his shoulder go to the end of the 
dock, motion to a boatman to draw a- 
longside and take him out to the brig. 
No one but you sees him as he climbs 
the boat’s side, leaves the box and re- 
turns to shore. In the morning some 
customs officers go out to examine the 
brig for contraband merchandise, for 
she has applied for leave to sail to the 
American colonies. They carry long 
poles to poke the salt with which she is 
loaded, and satisfy themselves that 
this is her entire cargo. 

* * * 

The old brig slipped out from the 
shore and started on her hazardous 
way across the ocean to America. We 
do not know her name, but we do know 
that she was a kind of Mayflower the 
Second, for she carried as her crew a 
band of expert weavers from Notting- 
ham in search of freedom for their 
work in our colonies. Buried in the 
salt of the brig’s hold was the precious 
box which they had smuggled on board, 
and it held the needles, bobbins, and 
frame of a machine that would help 
New England mothers and girls by 
taking the tireless, clicking knitting 
needles from their fingers and leaving 
them free for other work. 

Sixty days the brig was buffeted by 
storms, turned from her course, and 
almost lost. It was planned that if the 
vessel had to be abandoned, the last 
surviving man would try to take the 
precious box in a small boat to the 
nearest ship or island. The crew were 
weavers, not expert seamen, and it was 
one of the bravest adventures of our 
history. In the fall of this year 1818 
they sighted a sloop on her way to Bos- 
ton harbor. They transferred the ma- 
chine and as many expert weavers as 
they could spare to this sloop; and the 
magic needles and frame reached port. 
There were no trains to carry it to 
its destination, the little village of 
Etna Mills, where quite a bit of manu- 








facturing was already being carried 
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INNEAPOLIS High Schools 

have ordered and reordered 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture to the 
extent of twelve carloads. 


2OTJ 


The new Dental College of Mar- 
quette University has awarded us 
a contract for $28,000. 


Laboratories of the Bay City( Mich.) 
million dollar High School have 
been equipped completely with 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture. 











These Facts Testify to 


Quality 


Wiese Laboratory Furniture Co. 
ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 
Twelve Sales Offices throughout the country. Address inquiries to: 
FACTORY: MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN. 
Ask for our new Catalogue No. 21. 








Cx 


Mr. Arthur Kinkade, secretary and 
business manager of the Decatur 


(Ill.) Board of Education, writes 
us regarding the laboratory equip- 
ment for the new Roosevelt Junior 


High School: ‘‘The cases, tables, 
desks and special pieces made by 
you are in my judgment very high 
quality indeed. I believe I know 
cabinet work when I see it, and I 
want to say that you have an ex- 
cellent product.” 























GENERAL SCIENCE VISUALIZED 
cA Handbook of Motion Pictures Especially 


Planned for School Work 


Ler your students see the great things in science. Trans- 
port them to the wonders of the world by means of motion 
pictures. ‘*General Science Visualized”, the most complete 
teacher’s handbook on visual education ever published, will 
describe in detail hundreds of films that fit into any 

well rounded science course. 


“Experimental Physics” 


A handbook to accompany twenty-three motion 
picture films that visualize important physics 
experiments as performed by Professor 
Henderson, personally. 
In addition there are hundreds of other films especi- 
ally chosen for their educational value in our libraries. 
Every film on Safety Standard non- inflammable 
stock. No booth nor licensed operator required as 
with theatre width film. Ask for a free copy of 
“Experimental Physics” and send 25c in stamps for 
96 page text book 


United Projector & Film Corp. 


By Prof. W. D. HENDERSON 
Univ. of Michigan 


‘ 


‘General Science Visualized.” 





69 West Mohawk St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














class room. 





FREE To School Teachers 


A beautiful mounted half-tone photograph of the Lincoln 
Statue in the new Lincoln memorial. A decoration for any 
Sent free to schools and teachers upon request. 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY 


Tate, Georgia 











Make Your Pupils Happy at Christmastime 


by presenting each of them with one of the very attractive and inexpensive Holiday 
Souvenirs described and illustrated on page 18 of this magazine. 


will be more gratefully received or be more highly treasured in years to come. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





No other gifts 
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Order Now—for your own or your friends’ Christmas 


79) Silk Gloves and 
f ane Pe orte?r Giove Silk Underwear 


Sold Only Direct from Mill to Wearer 
GUARANTEED TO PLEASE YOU OR MONEY REFUNDED 


Silk Gloves—Heavy Milanese 
Long, 24 inch Mousquetaires.......$1.75 per pair, prepaid 
Short, 2 clasp...............05. .$1.10 per pair, prepaid 
Sizes: 5%, 6,6%, 7, 7%, 8, 8%. 
Colors: Black, White, Mode and Grey. 
Bic Veosts . ww cee escese . .$2.50 each, prepaid 
Bust Measurements: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44. (taggezSizes- 
In White and Flesh. 
Silk Bloomers ..............$4.00 per pair, prepaid 
Waist Measurements: 24, 26, 28, 30, 32. (lgeenSize*) 
In Black, White, Flesh, Royal Blue, Emerald, Henna, Brown. 
Silk Pettibockers ........... $5.00 per pair, prepaid 
Waist measurements and colors same as Bloomers. (¢2'§§' Sizes: 
Goods Sent C. 0. D. If Desired prrter  iShan be glad to send. the gloves 
or garments to you by Parcel Post C. O. D. and you can pay postman upon delivery. 
JANE PORTER Silk Gloves and Undergarments are made in my own factory and under 
my own personal supervision. The materials used are the finest obtainable and the work- 
meanship is unexcelled. By selling direct from factory to wearer, I am enabled to offer them 


at prices lower than are charged by retailers for goods of inferior quality. 
To insure receiving goods before 











the Christmas rush commences, I 
USE THIS ORDER BLANK advise —- in your order at 
once on the accompanying blank. 

Jane Porter, Hornell, N. Y. Date..00000000rscccsecess, » 192...00 Illustrated folder upon request. 

Please send me silk gloves or underwear as follows: ° 
| You Run No Risk 
HOW GLOVES OR GARMENTS | ° . 
many | /f Gloves state long or short Sze | COLOR AMOUNT in ordering JANE PORTER 
. : j | Gloves or Garments—your money, 
seceeeccess Fa ease sere eta dc CD covcevees| cece | including return transportation 
Gre i er ec ee charges, will be promptly refund- 
ebpebenbes [nencps:-0000s080 ebdseenebabbesheelasbecssee lophbebsebnennes ensnas foebasoncnansnetaee ed if you are not entirely pleased 
-_ with the goods upon receipt. 

ORR I PS eee LETC TS EEC CT CNT TEMAS [Re MRS TS, I have yet to learn of a dissat- 
isfied customer among the hun- 
os ucpps has kuceeseapebinapbabpbasabomesseslpaensiine fo bufaecdes Bai bieain eee dreds of Normal Instructor read- 
} | an enclosing [ Flecse scnd bad ‘who have ordered JANE 

{_J pay.nent herewith. \_} goods C. O. D. PORTER Gloves or Garments. 

It is understood that if I am not entirely satisfied with the 
goods upon receipt, I will return them at once and you will JANE PORTER 
refund to me the amount paid and the return charges. 
Hornell, N. Y. 
RD: pained <u bes SK$ 465 Sas bS SHES) 0 oR EOSS NESS TESTOR ie " 

REFERENCES: The Steuben 
Oe, Oe eee eres: Btatesscoseccxsee Trust Co., Hornell, N. Y., or any 
other bank in that city; also the 
Pe Woe Bes Dnt cdsastasecweese abe ceheconsoeen 12-22 publishers of Normal Instructor. 














The Golden Book of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


The Best All-round Song Book 
a Think of it! panes 


174 
| of the World’s 
Best Songs 
all with Words 
and Music 
for only 


15 Cents 


IX this extremely low priced song book you will find a collection of songs 
that will meet the requirements of every occasion. 

The list includes lullabies, songs of the seasons, folk songs, motion songs, 
sacred songs, sentimental songs, classical songs, inspirational songs, vaca- 
tion songs, Patriotic and National songs, songs for special days, including 
National Week of Song and Christmas. It also includes a number of rounds 
and tunes suitable for marches and drills. 

The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a complete song book, suitable for 
schools of all kinds. It contains songs for all grades from Kindergarten to 
College, and enough of each kind to meet all requirements, and, besides all 
this it has a story of each of our leading patriotic songs—stories every Am- 
erican should know. An ideal book for assembly singing. 

It contains 128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, and is bound in handsome golden yel- 
low paper covers of good wearing qualities. 

Price 15 cents a copy, $1.80 a dozen, or $15.00 a hundred, postpaid. In 
lots of one hundred or more $12.50 a hundred, transportation payable by 
purchaser. Weight 30 Ibs. per hundred copies. 


Send today for as many copies of the Golden Book of Favorite Songs as 
you need. You will find it the biggest value ever offered in a song book. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y., or Des Moines, Iowa (ncer.7 ern 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


on. Even if there had been trains, it 
would hardly have been safe to ship 
the machine by railroad. So the box 
was loaded in a vegetable wagon and 
hidden among pumpkins and squashes 
and potatoes, and thus took its way to 
a New England town where the parts 
could be put together. 

But what was the consternation 
when this much-traveled stocking knit- 
ter was unpacked to discover that the 
machine was not complete! In the 
hurry of smuggling it from England to 
America its sinker bar and all the 
sinkers had been lost. And no one 
knew how to supply them. 

Old Ipswich on the Massachusetts 
coast was an adventuresome town for 
any boy in those days. One never 
knew what kind of a ship might slip 
in to the wharf overnight and be wait- 
ing for a boy’s eager inspection at sun- 
rise. It might be a man-of-war, a cap- 
tured pirate ship, or a brig from Hong 
Kong, musty and fascinating with its 
bales of tea, its carved ivories, per- 
fumes and fans. Willie Fewkes lived 
on the main street of Ipswich and was 
sure to be the first boy at the wharf 
when a brig docked. That was why, 
late that fall, he was there even before 
his father, when a sailing master from 
Boston unloaded a mysterious box, set- 
ting it on the wharf as he shook his 
head soberly over it. 

“It lacks one part, without which 
it is useless!” this sailing master told 
Mr. Benjamin Fewkes, who was looked 
upon as a coming manufacturer of the 
colonies. 

“I’d like to see what can be done 
with it,” said Willie’s father. “It’s 
like to revolutionize the knitting busi- 
ness if we can get it to work.” 

“Ssh!” warned the sailing master. 
“Tinker with it all you like, Benjamin, 
but hide it!” 

That is the story of how this 
knitting machine, invented by a boy 
named William in England, came to 
be set up in the kitchen of another boy 
named William in the American col- 
onies. We were beginning to be inven- 
tors then, getting a name for ourselves 
throughout the world as Yankee me- 
chanics. 

Before Christmas of that year the 
missing part of the knitting machine 
had been made and supplied in Amer- 
ica, and stockings were being turned 
out in a most mysterious way from a 
big kitchen of Ipswich in Massachu- 
setts. 

Willie Fewkes could hang a new 
kind of Christmas stocking beside the 
great brick oven of the kitchen that 
was full of mince pies and cheer as 
well as of the whirring needles of the 
stocking machine. His name is set 
down in old papers as having been the 
first boy winder of Ipswich. His work, 
together with that of his father, helped 
to make possible the stocking which 
you will hang up this year on Christ- 
mas Eve. Did you ever suppose that 
you would find adventure hidden away 
in an ordinary stocking? 


Practical Ideas from Every- 
where 
How To MAKE A POSTER 
(Continued from page 70) 


This method is suitable for more ad- 
vanced grades. A margin line should 
always be used. ‘ 

Often posters are drawn on the 
blackboard to form backgrounds for 
sand tables, these being sometimes the 
work of the teacher and again of both 
teacher and class. Sometimes the 
children’s cuttings are mounted on 
these posters. 

Very effective class posters for 
Thanksgiving may be made by cutting 
out the fruit or vegetables painted by 
the children and arranging them in 
large baskets cut from construction or 
oatmeal paper, and then mounting 
them. 

Naturally, each poster is a separate 
problem, and must be worked out ac- 
cording to the best judgment of teach- 
er and class. However, a good color 
sense, a knowledge of form and line, a 
sense of perspective and a knowledge 
of the principles of design, proportion 
and lettering will be found of great 
help in making the work a success. 
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Personal 
“stationery 


100 Double Sheets 100 Envelopes 
Correct social size. Neatly imprinted 
with name and address on 60 lb. wedding 
linen paper. Choice of blue, buff, pink, 
grey or white. Sent prepaid in Xmas box. 
THE IDEAL AND INEXPENSIVE Girt 
WILLIAM DALGIN, 
23 East 27th Street, New York City 
























“eS RVERY TOOTHBRUSH FAILS BETWEEN. TEFSH 
+ This new Ivory device called “Sioa” cleans the oan or 

30 danger spaces BETWEEN TEETH where (oof om 

Wy 90% of all FATAL decay starts— 


bl yo 
clean Between. FLossy DENTAL Co.,(Dept 80) Evanston, 11, WW 









fumed Iro-ing Wax at 10c ez 
‘ ; sight. Sendno money. Fxtrap: 
mM youorder now. Big Premium Bo. 


elon 
erentit 
oe k Free, 


Eixgo Co.Dept. 461, Binghamton,n.y, 


LINEN MARKER | 


Rubber Stamp, (your name on it) rubber stamp pad, Tube 
of genuine Indelible Ink guaranteed, all for $1.00. Print 
your name. A nice Christmas Present. Send express or 
money order to Poro Stamp Co., Syracuse, N. Y, 


B4 Finest Quality Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, chair- 

cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden 
beads, braided straw rush, willow, pine needles, books, 
tools, dyes, 65-page Catalogue and Directions, only lic, 
Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 32 Everett St., Allston, Mass, 


DRESS YOUR DOLLY 
with a pair of Society Doll Specs, 
gold-filled bows, horn rims, just like 
grown-ups. Price postpaid..... Te, 


THE ATWOOD C0., Providence, R.I, 
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ATTENTION TEACHERS l 
Send us your favorite film negative and 50c for sample b 
1923 THERMOMETER calendar, hand tinted, makea 
nice Xmas gift. AZ-U-LYK-M, Dept,O, Bristol, Vt. 
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, Special Trial Offer: Any size Kodak film de- 
fy veloped for 5c; prints 2c each. Over-night serv- 
fom ice. Expert work, Roanoke Photo Finishing 

‘Company, 242 Bell Aven Roanoke, Va. 


BOYS. and GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 


Write for 50 sets AMERICAN CHRISTMAS SEALS. 
Sell for 10c. a set. When sold, send us $3 and keep $2, 
E. Neubecker, 961 East 23rd St., Brooklyn, N, Y. 


WRITE NEWS JTEMS 


and Short Stories. | Experience unnecessary; details free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 


4 Superior Work, 
Films Developed Gu Senice 
Special Trial Offer: Any size film developed for 5c, 
prints 2c each. G. F. Dove Co., Broadway, Virginia 


RITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. No Correspondence Course. 
Details FREE. Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 


“Think” A book on applied psychology ; teaches 























you to THINK constructively ; increases 
Faith and Success, Postpaid $1.00, 
John James, Publisher, Box $12, Nashville, Tenn. 








Have you Song Poems 
or Melodies? 


Song Writers "."i. odes 


RAY HIBBELER, D150, 4040 Dickens Ave., CullCAGO. 


CL. A FOR MODELING 


Write For Particulars. 
THE SALEM CHINA CO., SALEM, OHIO 


a 

$25-$300 
Write Photoplays : #7 rire 
for suitableideas. Experience unnecessary; come 
pleteoutline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 



























Military finish air rifle. Sell 8 
es Mentho Nova salve at 25c, 
U. 8, Supply Co. Dep. DU-27 Greenville, Pa. 
EVENINGS, I made it. Mail Order 
$50 A Week business, booklet for stamp tells 
how. Sample and plan 25c. Free 
ALNI SCOTT, COHOES, N. Y. 
came 



















12 articles worth $3. 


AT ONCE —S.BRIGHT CAPABLE LADIES 
TO TRAVEL, demonstrate J 

sell dealers, $40.00 to $75.00 per week. E. i. farepey 

GOODRICH DRUG CU., Dept. D, Omaha, ! 








7 AL ‘FER. 
FILMS DEVELOPED fin 
r 6 prints from nesatives 156 


d 6 lit; ints 20c., 0 
KLINKNER FILM SERVICE, 


WE PAY 836 A WEEK and expenses and giv? 


a Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock com 
pounds. IMPERIAL Co., 5, Parsons, Kansas. 


| Trial and Payments. 
Typewriters 35 AU 08S oui Rams 


Dyersville, low4 
a 











c. are nanted forpud- 


W : Stories, Poems, Plays.¢t 
TICS LSA ieee Liceceryiivre, NIG Hannibal, Me 


ion nnouncements,Ete 

W ddi Of rpersary lettering Ia 
ing two sets Of envelopes, & 

e Ing 100 Visiting Cards, - + SM 


Write for samples. 


N. Ott Engraving Co. 1036 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, 
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When You Are 
Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a 
teaspoonful of this pleasant tonic in 
a glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol 
or habit-forming drugs. The wholesome 
effects of the phosphates upon the brain and 
nerve cells, also digestion, are of the first 
order—just the thing after a hard day in 
the schoolroom. ff 
Sold by Druggists. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS 




















Fancy Gilt Tips and Red Erasers, in Hand- 
some Holly Box with any name or inscrip- 
tion in Gold at 30c per set, postpaid. 


Six sets or over at a time, 25c per set. 

Write names plainly. Remit by stamps, 

money order or check. 

Prompt service guaranteed. 

THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
38 Main Street, Camden, New York 














INDIVIDUALIZED 


ibaa 


ENVELOPES 


Printed to your’ special 
order with any three line 
address on AMERICAN 
TRUST BOND, watermarked 
paper of superior quality. 
Packed and mailed prepaid 
to your home for one dollar. 


Write very plainly 


U. S. STATIONERY CO. 
Department G, 
GREENFIELD, IND. 


200 Sheets and 100 
Envelopes, 


Christmas 
>) Greeting 
Cards 


Special assortment of Christmas 
Greeting Cards; newest designs 
and finestsentiments. Envelopes 
to match. Nearly all steel die 
stamped. A guaranteed value 
of $2.05—our price only $1.00 for 30. 
FREE Special, illustrated Leaflet, showing 
complete assortment. Send Today. 


Baird-North Co. Dept.c, Providence, R.I. 

























AND MOVIE FANS 


ae Arrow Film’s photoplay “‘Lost In A Big City’’ will 
picture bees throughout the country. Study this 
filmed. “ using actual story synopsis from which it was 
and fasci omplete dramatic analysis included. A practical 
matic Scinating way to learn screen writing and photo dra- 
criticism. Teach yourself. Edition limited. 

SCREE SEND $1 FOR COPY. 

REEN WRITERS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
fern dlatetiache 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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) onder Menthol 
yj Vintment.) Return the $3.00 and receive 
watch or choice of 147 premiums free. Address 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another 


Club 
(Continued from page 74) 


else must finish it in another period. 
This, however, the pupils arranged 
among themselves. 

Each day the reading matter was a 
surprise to the class. Interest was 
keen, as it always is when a good story 
is being read. Lessons were prepared 
with zeal, for what child would read 
before his class, and ruin the story of 
his choice by not having it prepared 
properly? Only one child recited each 
day, but it was more profitable to read 
for fifteen or twenty minutes in this 
atmosphere than to read first one par- 
agraph, then another, from an unin- 
teresting textbook. 

I placed this class last in the after- 
noon. If there was extra time it was 
allotted to the reading period. This 
recitation came at a time of day when 
concentration is impossible, and in- 
stead of each watching eagerly for the 
time to be free he would relax and be 
entertained. Everyone looked for- 
ward to “story time.”—Eva M. Gros- 
SART, Nebraska. 


The Telephone Method 

We can tell our pupils many times 
a day that it is correct to say, “Are 
you not going to get it?” instead of 
“Ain’t yuh goin’ ter git it?” Many 
times we let them use slipshod, incor- 
rect English because we _ become 
“weary in well doing” when we do not 
see results. 

I have found that children try very 
hard to improve their English when 
we use the telephone method. One 
child sits at my desk as the operator 
while two other children stand at op- 
posite sides of the room. One calls 
the other and they enter into a very 
natural, animated conversation con- 
cerning a basket-ball game or a new 
pet, or quite glibly give invitations to 
parties, church socials, picnics, ete: 
The children at their seats listen very 
eagerly as well as intently for mis- 
takes. Those who detect errors take 
their turn in calling someone. In- 
cidentally, they learn telephone eti- 
quette and ease of expression.—GRACE 
WILLIAMSON, Alabama. 


Hot Lunches Without Equipment 


Our school has no hot lunch equip- 
ment whatever and still my pupils en- 
joy a hot dish of soup or hot drink 
every day. I ask the children to bring 
some kind of prepared soup, drink, or 
vegetable from home in a glass jar 
(Mason jars are best). I set these 
jars in a big evaporating pan, which 
should be half filled with water, and 
by noon the food in the jars is very 
hot. The pupils enjoy their cold lunch 
much more by having this extra warm 
food to eat with it—Mrs. Sam PERRY, 
Minnesota. 

A Lesson in Description 

Often the most uninteresting lesson 
to third graders consists in descrip- 
tions, either written or oral. It is a 
subject in which a teacher may prof- 
itably employ any device that will 
break the monotony of the ordinary 
and commonplace and still reach the 
desired result. 

Here is a lesson plan which my little 
folks enjoy very much. I ask the pu- 
pils to bring to class a slip of paper 
and a pencil. Then I pin a number on 
each child, beginning with one and 
ranging as high as I have members of 
the class. When the class is seated, I 
announce the subject from which to 
select objects to describe. I may name 
the schoolroom, the playground, or any 
of a wide range of subjects. When 
they have selected a subject I allow 
them to put their heads on their desks 
and think quietly. 

When the time is up the pupil who 
is numbered one stands up and de- 
scribes the object he has been thinking 
of, without telling us the name of it. 
When he finishes, the class write the 
name of the object that has been de- 
scribed, if they can guess it. Each 
child recites in turn. The pupils are 
attentive, as they wish to have the en- 
tire number of objects described on 
their papers. We proceed in the.same 





U.S. Supply Company, SD-26, Greenville, Pa. 





way when written descriptions are 
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brought to class—A MICHIGAN TEACH- 
ER. 
Anything New To-day? 

A little boy who was the son of a 
friend of mine was the means of 
teaching me a very valuable lesson. 
This little boy started to school and 
was in a class under a very efficient 
teacher. He learned to read, write, 
and spell in the usual time, but he 
seemed entirely unconscious that he 
was gaining knowledge. 

His father was in the habit of ask- 
ing him every night what he had 
learned in school that day, and in- 
variably the boy would answer “Noth- 
ing.” The boy’s father, of course, 
knew better, and only laughed, but it 
set me to questioning whether it would 
not be much better if the child were 
made conscious of the fact that he was 
learning new things each day. 

So I have tried out this plan in my 
own class. Toward the close of the 
afternoon, I ask the pupils to think 
back over the day’s work,—the music, 
arithmetic, reading, spelling, history, 
language, geography, and sometimes 
even the writing. After letting them 
think a few minutes, I ask what the 
day’s lesson was about in each one of 
these subjects. Then I ask if there 
was anything interesting enough in 
any one of our lessons for them to tell 
at home; if so, they must remember to 
tell it there. Besides this, I have them 
write a letter occasionally telling about 
the new things they have learned. 

This plan brings results in an awak- 
ened consciousness of new knowledge 
on the part of the pupils, and an 
added interest in the work of the chil- 
dren on the part of the parents.— 
ANNA F, Bywater, Pennsylvania. 


Restlessness Controlled 

It is often necessary to resort to 
some outside interest in the first and 
second grades when the children are 
required to commit stories, poetry or 
songs to memory. For after the 
novelty of the work has worn off the 
children become restless. And how 
often do we hear the primary teacher 
say, “If I could only keep their hands 
or feet quiet.” So why not let those 
little hands and feet serve a twofold 
purpose? Use them as a means to in- 
terest the children. 

For example, tell the children that 
they are going to find out in which way 
their hands or feet will help them to 
learn the story, song, or whatever is to 
be learned, in the best way. Suggest 
that they fold their arms in front; or 
fold their arms back of them; or clasp 
their hands in their laps; or cross their 
feet. Each time that a new position 
is taken, have the children recite the 
lesson which is to be learned. 

The children enter quickly into the 
little game, and soon are able to sug- 
gest devices of their own, which 
makes them eager to tell the lesson 
over again.—ELIZABETH Eur, North 
Dakota. 


History Posters 


Last year I taught in a two-room 
rural school. Every teacher realizes 
that it is just as important to keep a 
child busy and interested during a rec- 
reation period as it is during study 
periods. We had practically no equip- 
ment and during bad weather when 
the children had to remain indoors it 
was sometimes really a problem. 

They had never had drawing and for 
that reason were eager to do it, so I 
purchased a box of water colors and 
some drawing paper and together we 
planned to illustrate each presidential 
administration. You have no idea how 
interested the children were. The 
eighth grade pupils did the drawing 
but all of the pupils and some of the 
parents as well joined in the search 
for pictures that would illustrate the 
event we had in view. We used text- 
books, magazines, farm papers and 
mail order catalogues. 

The children developed a talent for 
drawing, entertained themselves, in- 
creased their general knowledge of our 
own history and took first prize on 
their work at both the county and the 
state fair—MINNIE SPEER’ BOONE, 





Missouri. 
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“Such a nice taste! 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


has a most delicious flavor 
and aroma,natural to high- 
grade cocoa beans. That 
is why children do not 
have to learn to like it, 
why they nev- 
er tire of it, 
andone reason 
among many 
why it is an 
ideal beverage 
for them as 
well as for 
older people. 





A56.U. 6 Par. OFF, 
“In beverages, as in food, 
Flavor is the decisive factor.” 
—‘‘Food and Flavor,” by Henry T. Finck. 
WALTER BAKER 
& CO. LIMITED 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS, 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free on request 














Maxi ies’ 
axixe Ladi 
Safety Razor 
Ready for the occasion requiring 
an evening gown or bathing suit 
AVOID DANGEROUS METHODS 
OF REMOVING HAIR, 

Ordinary safety razors are too 
wide for the curves under arm 
The “‘MaAxixe”’ is made just for 
this purpose, only inch wide. 
Beautifully gold plated, four 
blades and cake of soap. 





Sent Postpaid on receipt of $1.00, or 
with 15 extra blades $2.00, 


Dept. O, Overland Mfg. Co., 71 West 23rd St., N.Y. 











Genuine Indian Moccasins 





Made of Genuine Leather, strong and durable, 
artistically decorated with Indian Beaded De- 
signs, packed individually and delivered to your 
door by Insured Parcel Post, Paid. 

Solve the vexing problem of “what to give’’ this 
Christmas, by ordering for yourself or friends some of 
these beautiful Moceasins. They make a most attract- 
ive gift and a comfortable slipper for house wear. 

Nothing nicer for Father, Mother, Sister, Brother, 

Christmas is not so very far off! Order early! 


Men'S ceccccccccscccece @ to Uscccee eee 
Ladies’ and Boys’.....- 3 to 7 .«.. : 1.50 
Misses’ or Youths’..... ll to2... 
Children’s ...--.---++.- 6 to 10.... mi) 
Wale? cccveusccess te! 1 OBE sacccess cas 70 
Large size lined Extra 25c, Childs lic. 






1.00 


Order direct from us and save the dealer's propit, 


ONONDAGA MOCCASIN COMPANY 
51 Main Street, CAMDEN, New York 
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for Teachers 





NEW ENLARGED EDITION 





The Most Practical 
and Helpful Set 
of Methods Books 
Ever Prepared for 


Teachers - 





Subjects 
Treated 


VOLUME I 


Reading 
Spelling 
Geography 
Hygiene 
Physical 
Education 
Arithmetic 
Language 
History 
Picture Study 
Gymnastics 
and Games 
Exercises and 
Drills 


VOLUME II 


Agriculture 
Story Telling 
Drawing 
Seat Work 
Domestic 
Science 
Manual Arts 
Citizenship 
Nature Study 
Dramatization 
Writing 
Recitations 
Plays and 
Exercises 











PRACTICAL 








 MeTHos Alps ano DEVICES 






ror TEACHERS: 


VOLUME 





PRACTICAL 


MeTHODs,AiDs ano Devices 









576 Pages 
Over 600 Illustrations 


This set of books has been prepared to fill a long-felt need among teachers for a work which 
would provide thoroughly practical methods, aids and devices in every branch of school work. 

Our aim has been, first of all, to make these books of the greatest possible value and helpfulness 
to teachers in the grades and rural schools and, secondly, to offer them at a price so reasonable 


FOR TEACHERS 


VOLUME | 





New 
Enlarged 
Edition 
288 Pages in 
Each Volume 


and on terms so easy that any teacher could procure them. 


That we have achieved our aim is indicated by the fact that more than 75,000 teachers have 
purchased these books and we hear nothing but words of praise for them. 

Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers provides just the sort of timely suggestions 
and usable material that teachers need to successfully carry on the work of the schoolroom. 
the newest and most approved methods are suggested. 
writer but are the result of the best thought, the best talent and the years of experience of many 


















Two 
Volumes 
Each 9x12 
Inches 


Bound in 
Full Baby 
Seal Keratol 


with Gold 
Stamping 


| all right, but I can’t like him.” 


| He’s the man my wife is always wish- 


successful teachers, all of them specialists in their respective branches. 


Any teacher will find that her progress toward the goal which she has set for herself—a better 
school each year, with a correspondingly better salary—will be much more rapid and certain if 
she is equipped with Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. 

Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers consists of two volumes, 
There are 288 pages in each volume with two ten-inch columns to the page. 
The text is printed in exceptionally read- 


Size, Binding, Etc. 
each 9x12 inches. 


The contents are equal to five ordinary 350-page books. 
able type on heavy weight book paper, specially made to produce the best results in printing. 
The binding is full baby seal Keratol, giving a very attractive appearance and the durability 
essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. 


Title is stamped in gold. 


PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


i of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
The Special Price in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans is $8.00 payable $1.00 with the order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding 
Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a discount of 
Use order blank below. 
is $6.50 payable $1.50 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the 
A discount of 50 cents is allowed for 





seven months. 


50 cents, making the net cash price $7.50. 


The Price of the Books 





GUARANTEE 
Every order for 
Practical Methods, 
Aids and Devices for 
Teachers is accepted 
under an _ absolute 
guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 
we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 
the money advanced 
and give instructions 
for the return of the 
books at our expense. 
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FILL OUT COUPON AND MAI 


- . next ‘succeeding five months. 
payment in full with order making the net cash price $6.00. 


Use order blank below. 


Only 
These are not the theories of a single 








F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO, 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


Date. ..ceccccceelQsees 


You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two 
volumes, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor- 


Primary Plans for one year. 


I haveindicated by a cross mark (x) in 


one of the squares below the manner in which paymentis to be made. 


O 


I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
of the next succeeding seven months, making a total of $8.00. 


CT] I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $7.50. 


In accordance with your guarantee it is understood thatif these books are 
not satisfactory to me in every sense, Iam to notify you byletter within ten 
days from their receipt, and that in that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


If the Books Alone Are Ordered 


the mannerin which payment is to be made. 
{am enclosing $1.50 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
of the next succeeding five months, making a total of $6.50. 


O 


indicate by a cross mark (x) 
in one of the squares below 


C] I am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.00. 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y., or Des Moines, lowa [Nesrect pom 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices 


Just for Fun 


“Would you love me as. much if 
‘father lost his wealth?” ‘He hasn’t 
lost it, has he?” “No.” “Of course I 
| would, you silly girl.” 


| “Does your wife neglect her home 
'in making speeches?” “Not a bit of 
it,” replied Mr. Meekton. “She always 


| lets me hear the speeches first.” 


| Bob—Dad, can you sign your name 
| with your eyes snut? Mr. Byrd—Cer- 
| tainly. Bob—Well, then, shut your 
eyes and sign my report card. 


“Do you like going to school, 
Johnny?” asked the visitor. “Yes, 
sir,” answered the truthful urchin, 
| “and I like coming home, too, but I 
don’t like staying there between 
times.” 


A teacher remarked, admonishingly, 
to a backward pupil, that, at the pu- 
pil’s age, Lloyd George was head of his 
| school. Whereupon the pupil re- 
|! marked that, at the teacher’s, Lloyd 
George was Prime Minister. 


“My son,” said the father impres- 
sively, “suppose I should be taken 
away suddenly, what would become of 
you?” “Why,” said the son irrever- 
ently, “I’d stay here; the question is, 
what would become of you?” 


“I never can like that man.” “Why 
not? He’s all right.” “I know he’s 
“He’s 
never done you any harm.” “Not at 
all, but I dislike him just the same. 





ing I would try to be like.” 


Two Irishmen were watching the 
erection of a brick building and con- 
versed as follows: Pat—Mike, can 
you tell what keeps the bricks to- 
gether? Mike—Sure, Pat, it’s the 
mortar. Pat—Not at all, Mike. 
That’s what keeps ’em apart. 


Judge—What is your age? Woman 
Witness—Have I got to tell you? 
Judge—I have to know how old you 
are, madam. If you don’t want to say 
what your age is now, tell me what 
your age was ten years ago. Witness 
(tickled to death)—Only twenty-six, 
sir. 


At 2 a. m. of a dark night the door- 
bell of a well-known sanatorium rang 
furiously. The sleepy porter awoke 
and shuffled drowsily to tie door. 
“Who’s there?” he inquired. “It’s 
Mr. Jones; I’ve gone insane and I 
want treatment.” “What! At mid- 
night? You must be crazy.” And, 
turning off the light, he crawled 
wearily back into bed. 


“John,” asked father, “do you prac- 
tice on the piano while I am away at 
business?” “Yes, father, every day,” 
replied the boy. “How long did you 
practice to-day?” ‘“Three hours.” 
“Well, I am glad to hear that you are 
so regular. And next time you prac- 
tice be sure to unlock the piano. Here 
is the key. I locked the instrument 
last week, and have been carrying the 
key in my pocket ever since.” 


Walking through the park one day a 
man took a seat on one of the benches. 
He noticed a small boy lying near by. 
“What’s the matter, young man?” he 
kindly asked, addressing the young- 
ster. “Why don’t you play with the 
other children?” “I don’t -want to 
play,” answered the boy. “But why 
don’t you want to play?” “I .am just 
waitin’,” was the startling response of 
the boy. “A feller painted that bench 
about fifteen minutes ago and I want 
to see you get up.” 


A story illustrating the reticence of 
the Scotch regarding their private af- 
fairs was once told by Ian Maclaren. 
A train was at a railroad station, 
when a porter put his head into a car 
and called out: “Any one in this car 
for Doun? Change for Doun! Any 
one for Doun?” No one moved and in 
a few minutes the train was speeding 
along not to stop again for nearly an 
hour. Then an old Scotch woman 
turned to a lady sitting near her and 





said, “I’m for Doun, but I’d not tell 





“How! 
Did It 


A Book of Real Helpfulness 


to Teachers 


per 
Copy 


per 
Cony 


BOOK IN WHICH HUNDR 


OF TEACHERS TELL OF ORIG- 

INAL SCHOOLROOM DEVICES 

T HAVE BEEN TRIED AND 
FUL 
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ERE is a book that will delight and 
interest you from the very moment 
that you open it. Even a casual 

examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its small 
price, for it is literally packed from 
cover to cover with helpful ideas, plans and sug. 
gestions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of 
hundreds of teachers, It is a thoroughly practical 
and usable book that will be a constant help and 
inspiration to you in your daily work, 





For twenty years 





How many times have 
you, in the course of your 
experience as a teacher, 
been confronted with a 
situation that you did not 
know just how to handle, 
or how many times have 
you wished that you 
might be shown the easi- 
est, quickest and most 
effective way of doing 
some particular thing? 


Have you not felt on 
such occasions that you 
would like to talk with 
other teachers in regard 
to these little problems 
and difficulties and find 
out how they succeeded 
in overcoming them? 


In publishing “How I 
Did It” we have made it 
possible for you todo this. 











teachers of city, vil- 
lage and rural schools 
have sent to Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans clever devices 
to promote school- 
room efficiency, which 
they themselves have 
evolved out of the 
exigency of the mo- 
ment. These have 
been published in the 
journal every month 
under the head 
‘Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club,” and 
the department has 
become one of the 
most popular in the 
magazine, 

“*How I Did It” 
contains the best 
of all the material 
that has appeared in 
this department. 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“How I Did It” treats a total of 746 Topicsem- 
bracing every branch of school work. Each of these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher's 
own language) how she did some particular thing 
in a way which proved highly satisfactory in her 
school and which she submitted for publication 


in the ‘“Help-One-Another Club” 


of Normal 


Instructor- Primary Plans in order that other 


teachers might re- 
ceive the benefit 
of her experience. 


Teachers will fin 
in “How I Did It” 
a greater wealth of 


material than ever | 


before was con- 
tained in a volume 
of its sizeand price. 
The helps and de- 
vicesin “‘Spelling’’ 
alone — forty-eight 
of them — are well 
worth the price of 
the book. 

“How I Did It” 
contains 320 pages 
printed in clear, 
readable type on a 
good gradeofpaper. 
Itis bound in limp 
cloth covers and is 
as well made in 
every respect as 
books sold at much 
higher prices, 


“How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 
when we say “‘guaranteed’’ we mean t 
not entirely satisfied with itafter you 
may return it and we willsend your r ieee 
Can any guarantee be broader or fairer: 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 


“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primat] 
Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, DES MOINES, IOWA 


once, 





that man so.” 


Order from Nearest Point. 








The contents of “How I 
Didlt” are arranged under 
various subdivisions which 
are given below, together 
with the number of topics 
treated in each. NUMBER OF 

TOPICS TREATED 
School Management... 60 
Arithmetic ...-----.---5 39 






Language....... we 61 
Geography - we 26 
Spelling .....- w 48 
History -..- We: 
Writing... ea a 
Reading -.. vn 42 


Hygiene .....-----..-" 
Decoration and Art... 30 
Nature Study and ; 

Agriculture... 3 
Domestic Science..:-- 10 





Music......---00++++ ea 2 
Games.....-..- in 7 
Seat Work...-----::::0" 15 


Schoolroom Holidays- . 
Miscellaneous «..--.-+-+-" 4 
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mas Card FREE on All Gift Subscriptions When Requested. 
Each magazine in any club may be sent to a separate ad- 
dress except where otherwise specified. 

















ain Prices—Magazines Make Very Useful Christmas —————————— 
ne They Serve To Remind The Recipient of The Donor 
Frequently Throughout The Whole Year. We Send a Christ- 
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Woman’s Home Comp. $1.50 ' Woman's How: 
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Pictorial Review. ..... $1.50 
McCall’s Magazine ... 1.00 
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er i eee 2.50 People’s Home Journal . 1.25) 
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and seif reliance. 
as Well as cleverness. 
¢ 

to become a healthy man.” 





It shows the value of character 
It would help a healthy boy 


fluence for good among the boys of your commun- 


ity. 
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Entertaining, Character-Making Reading Matter for All Ages 


The Youth’s Companion— 


(One Year, $2.50) 
home. 


should be 


to amuse, to entertain, to inform and to lead its readers. 


| 
| 


receive The Companion until January, 


(1). 


(2). 
(3). 


in 
So much every week to cheer, 


every 


All the issues for The Companion for 1923. (52 

numbers.) 
All the remaining issues of this year (1922). 
The Companion Calendar for 1923. 


All of the above, 1, 2, 3, to All New Subscribers. 


THE ‘GREAT ADVANTAGE of sending us your subscription for the abcve Special Offer NOW is:—You 
1924—besides the splendid 1923 Calendar. 





REFERENCES: i é ; : 
ERENCES: The Bradstreet Agency, R. G. Dun & Co., Your Own Banker, All Publishers, Continental & Commercial Nat’l Bank, Chicago, Ill., First & City Nat'l Bank, Lexington, Ky. 


Address All 
Orders to 


1 KA , 
iV: f—7 «> ar 
a @ i¥ie Hy aA tis  @ i H 


DON’T FORGET to ask for our large 44-page Catalogue, containing all Club Offers. It’s Free. 








cA Song, a Verse, 
a Story, bringing 
a Message of 

“Good Teeth— 

Good Health’ 











A Suggestion 







Instead of a Rule 


OU can sit back and let the “Clean 

Story” record tell your dental hy- 
giene story for you. It will be a change 
for everybody. 

The story-telling man’s voice will 
thrill those impressionable little pupils 
of yours—and the tooth-brushing 
story will ring in their ears for many 
a day. It will make them want to 
brush their teeth. 


This record is the only Colgate 
classroom help for which you are 
asked to share the expense—12c for 
each record. 

All other Colgate Educational Mate- 
rial is sent free on request to teachers, 
once every year. 

Send foras manyof the “Clean Story” 
records as you need—mothers may 
want to use these records at home. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 7 
199 Fulton Street, New York 







This offer is good in Canada also. 








FILL IN THIS COUPON 


COLGATE & CO. | 
Dept. 7 
199 Fulton St., New York | 


Please send me...........sssscsseeseeees | 
records of the “Clean Story.” | 


I am enclosing..........cscccccsssesseses 
(in stamps, money order or check) 
to help defray cost. 


| 
Your name | 
| | 


(Write accurate express of parcel | 


post shipping address, stating which) | 






dian teachers should address their re- ' 
quests to Colgate & Co., Ltd., 72-74 | 
St. Ambroise Street, Moatreal, Canada. 


aneeeer* 
Pe eeoeerenseseeeeecccesccesseeeeosssssserrenet® 





